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PR E F A C E. 

FROM thft favQurahle reception, 
given to my Abridgem^at oif 
Rowaa Hiflorjr* publifhed fame time 
j^ftcct iever?iV friaicj&» and Qt|iers, whofc . 
txuiiticrs leads th^tn to coofaU ^hc; want^ 
qf t\)c p^biic^ h,»vc bcca in?lucc4 tq 
(ijpfof?^ Hbat v^ Eoglifti hiftpry writi^ 
tw 9i4 t^^ ^roe plsMii WQul4 be 5\cqept* 
8lbi^. It was t^eif op^RiQ^ tb^rt we fiiU 
yraoted a work of thi$ kii^ir wbcjrc the 
IWjrt^iivc,^ ti^9ttg;h very cQpcif?, is act , 
lotally withigtut inur^^ aad the fad^ . 
Ijh^^ugh crQw4cdf, ftrc f^% diftinftly feer*, 
Tbf bufijoy^rs of abridging ^bf work^ 
<^ oXhfit^ h^ ^thertQ faUcxi to tb^ lot 
<^ vef^ dttlJi m^ ; a»d the axt of blot- 
ting, which an 0{9y(9,$Dt crUjc cal]§ tl\e 
moft ^difficult of all others^ has been 
*- Vol. I. A ufually 
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ufually pradifed by thofe who found 

themfclves unable to write. Hence, our. 

abridgements are generally more tedious 

tbaDthe works from which they prc« 

tend to relieve us^ and they have effec* 

tually embarrafled that road which they 

laboured to fhorten^ 

As the prefent compiler ftartis with 

fuch humble competitors, it will fcarcely 

be thought vanity in him if he boafts 

himfelf their fuperior. Of the many 

abridgements of our own hiftory hither* 

to published, none feems poffeffed of any 

fhare of merit or reputation ; fome have 

been Written in dialogue, or merely ih 

the ftifFncfs of an index, and fome to an- 

fwer the purpofes of a party. A very 

fmall fliare of tafte, therefore, was fuf* 

ficient to keep: the compiler from the 

defeds of the one, and a very fmall 

fhare of philofophy from the mifrepre* 

fentations of the other. 

. . ' - i 
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It is not eafy, however, to fatisfy the 
different expectations of mankind in a 
work of this kind^ calculated for every 
apprehenfion, and on which all are con<* 
fequen tly capable of forming fome j udg- 
ment. Some may fay that it is too long 
to pafs under the denomination of an 
abridgement^ and others that it is too 
dry to be admitted as an hiftory ; it may 
be objedled that refledlion is almoft en- 
tirely bani(hed to make rootp for fadis, 
and yet that many fa<as are wholly omit- 
ted, which might benecefl?iry to be known* 

It muft be confefTed that all thefe ob- 
jeiSHons are partly true ; for it is impof- 
fible in the fame work, at once, to at- 
tain contrary advantages. The corttpi- ^ 
ler who is ilinted in room, muft often 
facrifice intereft to brevity j and on the 
other hand, while he endeavours to a- 
mufe, muft frequently tranfgrefs the li- 
mits to which his ^ plan fhould confine 
bim. Thus all fuch as dcfire only a- ' 
A 2 mufe- 
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thnfemcnt may be difguftcd with his bre- 
vity, and fuch as feek for information 
may objeA to his difplacing fafts foi: 
empty defcrfption. 

^ To attain the greateft number of ad* 
^rantages with the feweft inconvenitn* 
cies, is all that can be attained in an 
iabfidgeibent, the very name of which 
implies imperfeaion. It will be fuffi'*' 
tithl, therefbrt, to fatisfy the writer'* 
wiflifes> if the prcfent work be found i 
jilain iiftaflTeaed narrative of fafts, with 
juft ornament enough to k^fep attention 
aWake> and with refle<Sion barely fuf* 
fkrient M fct th* reader open thinking*. 
Very moderate abilities were equal to 
foich ail undertaking ; and it is hoped 
Ae performabce Will fatisfy fuch as^^ take 
up hotks to be informed or amufed, 
^thout much confidering who the wri* 
ter k, or envying hirn any fuccefs he 
faiay h^vc had in a former compilation, 
I At 
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Ae the pctCtnt publicatioii is de&^md 
for the benefit pf.thpfe who itttend tp 
lay a foundation for future ftudy, or d«* 
fire to refreih theit* txiehiorks ii|>od the 
€>Id> or who think a moderate fiiare of 
liiAory fufficient fdr the parpofes of life^ 
recourfe has been bad only to thofe au<» 
thors which are bed knowii^ Ind thoie 
fads only have been fcltGbcd, which artf 
allowed on all hands (o be true. Were 
m epitome of hift6ry the field for dif* 
playing erudition^ the author could fhew 
that he has read many books which 
ethers have negledted^ and that he al(b 
could advance many anecdotes which 
are at prefent very little known. But it 
muft be remembered that all thefe mi* 
Hiite recoveries could be inferted only Uf 
the excluiioo of more -material fad»^ 
^hicb it would be onpardodahle to omit^ 
Heforegoes^ therefore, the petty ambitiD» 
of being thought a reader of forgotten 
t . books ; 
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books ; his aikn being not to add to oxtn 
prefent itock of hiftory, but to contra^ 
it* 

The books which have been ufcd' in 
this abridgement are chiefly Rapin^ Carte^ 
SmoIIetti and Hume. They have each their 
peculiar admirers^ in proportion as the 
reader is (ludious of hiftorical antiquities^ 
fond of minute anecdote^ a warm parti- 
zan, or a deliberate reafoner. Of thefe 
I have particularly taken Hume for my 
guide^ as far as he goes; and it is but 
juiftice to fay, that wherever I was ob- 
liged to abridge his work I did it with 
reluiftance, as licarce cut out a line that 
did not contain a beauty. 
' But though I muft warmly fubfcribe 
to the learning, elegance, and depth of 
Mr. Huhie's hiftory, yet I cannot entirely 
acquiefce in his principles. With regard 
to religion, he feems defirous of playing a 
double part, of appearing to foilie readers 
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a^if he reverencedy and to others a$ if he 
ridiculed it. He feems fe&iible of thei 
political neccffity of religion - in every . 
ftate; but at the fame time he would 
every where infinuate, that- it- owes its 
authority to no higher an origin. Thus 
he weakens its influence^ while he con^ 
tends for its utility,, and vainly hopes 
that while free-thinkers ihall applaud^ 
fais> fcepticifm, real believers will re- 
verence him for his zeaK . 

In his opinions refpeding government^, 
perhaps, alfo, he may be fometimes re«« 
preheniible ; but in a country like ours, 
where nxutual . contention . contributes 
to the fecurity of .the conftitution, it 
will be ipipo£ible for an hiftorian, who 
attempts. to have any opinion,. to (atisfy 
all parties. It. is not yet decided, in po-» 
litics, whether the diminution of kingly 
power iQ.£^gl^.n4 tends^ to^encreafe tho 
happinefs, or the freedom of the people* 
l^or my own part, from feeing the bad 

efFefts 



tflfe^t* qC the ty^Anny of the greet itk 
thofe reftet^lktn Aates that |irc««]id ta. 
t^9 frfei, I e«n.QOt.h€(lp vfiMng that Our 
moil«fc]»t HMy ftiU be allpwcd to eojoji 
thfi pawer pf c«ntraUii)g the encroach-^ 
taunts of i^f gr^at at hooie. A king may 
eafily be rBftvaiQedfrom doing wrong, m 
W ift b^t; eiae ifeao > but if a number of 
the g;n»t afct permitted tQ divide all aa*r 
tboritx* who can pttoifh them if thej 
abufe it ? Upon this principle* thcrc^ 
iflte, zod wfit from any empty nation of 
diviaA cur liorcditary. right* fome may 
thiok I ha^vo ieaned towardf monarchy^ 
But aa in the things I have hitherto 
trritten* I have neither aihired thti 
vanifty. of the great by flattef y* nor Ck^ 
||SJied the. jnatignity of the vulgar by 
foaipdal, aa I hare endeavoured to get aA 
l|Q(ieft leputatioa by liberal purfwtf » it 
fe hoped the- reader will ai^mit ray imr 
partiality. 
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.Of die Britons before the Arrival of the Romans^ 

X T is fortunate fbf mankind, that thofe pe- 
riods of hiftory which are the leaff fcrviceablc, 
are the leaft known. It has been the ftudy 
of many learned men to refcue from obfcurity, 
and throw light upon thofe early ages when 
the Britons were wholly barbarous, and their 
country uncultivated. But thefe rcfearches 
have generally terminated in conjefture ; fo 
that from whence Britain was at firft peopled, 
or took its name, is (till uncertain. The va- 
VoL. 1. . B riety 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

riety of of^niofw upo» tim head fibrve to 
prove the futility of aH. 

It will therefore be fufficicnt to obfervc, 
that this beautiful ifland, by fome thought 
the largeft in the world, was called Britannia 
by the Romans long before the time of 
Caviar. It is fuppofed, that this name was ori- 
ginally given it by the merchants who reforted 
hither from the Continent. Thefe called the 
inhabitants by one common name of Briths, 
from the cuftom among the natives of paintitxg 
their naked bodies, and fmall fhields, with an ' 
azure blue, which in thelanguage of the country 
was called Brith, and which ferved to diftin- 
guilh them from thofc ftrangers who came a- 
mong them for the purpofcs of trade or al- 
liance. 

The Britons were but very little known to 
the reft of the world before the time of the 
Romans. The coafts oppoiite Gaul indeed 
were frequented by merchants who traded 
thither for fuch commodities a& the naiive« 
were able to produce. Thefe, it is thought^ 
after a time» pofieflcd themfelves of all tbQ 
maritime places where they had at ficft been 
permitted, to refide. There, finding the 
country fertile, and commodioufly fituated for 
trade, they fettled upon the fea-fide, and in- 
troduced 
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trodi|c<sd the praiS^ke of agriculture. B«t it 
vf^ vfvy diSei^nc wick thq ipland inhabi* 
t^nts of the couiupy, who confidered them- 
felvefr u tHf Hwful poiTefibrs of the foil. Tbefe 
aATQided ^U cocrefpondeQce with the new 
comers, wkQm tb^y coniidered ^ intruder^ up- 
on tbw property. 

The inland iBbabitants are represented ajs ex- 
tvf mely wmerou€^ iiv'mg m cottages thatched 
wbh ftrafW^ and. feedif>g lyrg^ herds of cattb.. 
Thtir honfes were fcatt^rcd ajl over the country, 
Widioi^t obiervance of order or diftance, being 
plai;id at fRiaUeif or greater intervals as they 
we^c invited by the fertility of the IbiU or the 
convcfuence of wood and water. They lived 
moftly upon milk, or flelh procured by the 
chacc. What cloaths they wore to cover any 
part of iheir bodies, were ufually the (kins of 
besi&s I but much c^ their bodies, as the arms, 
Higsj, and thighs, was left naked, and thofe 
ptft$ were ufually painted blue. Their hair, 
which was Ipng, flowed down upon their 
Imcks and fhojulders^ while their beards were 
kfifit clofe (haven, except upon the upper 
lip» wk^? it ^s fuSered to grow. The drefs 
^f Okvag^ nations is every where pretty much 
the fAmi99 being calculated rather to infpire 
tH^TQf than to excite love or refpeft. 

B 2 The 
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The commodities exported from Britain 
were chiefly hides and tin. This metal was 
then thought peculiar to the ifland, and was 
in much requefl abroad, botk in nearer and re- 
moter regions. Some filver mines were alfo 
known, but not in common ufe, as the inha- 
bitants had but little knowledge how to dig, 
refine, or improve them. Pearls alfo were 
frequently found on their fhores, but neither 
clear nor coloured like the oriental ; and there- 
fore, in no great efteem among ftrangcrs. 
They had but little iron j and what they had, 
was ufed either for arms, or for rings, which 
was a fort of money current among them. 
They had brafs money alfo, but this was all 
brought from abroad. 

Their language, cuftoms, religion^ and go- 
vernment, were generally the fame with thofe 
of the Gauls, their neighbours of the Conti- 
nent. As to their government, it confifted of 
feveral fmall principalities, each under its re- 
fpcftive leader 5 and this feems to be the ear- 
lieft mode of dominion with which mankind is 
acquainted, and deduced from the natural pri- 
vileges of paternarauthority. Whether thefc 
fmall principalities defcended by fucceflion, or 
were eledted in confcquenc^ of the advantages 
of age, wifdom, or valour in the families of the 

princes. 
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princes, is not recorded. Upon great, or uncom- 
mon dangers, a commander in chief was chofen 
by common confent, in a general aflfembly ; and 
to him was committed the condudof the gene- 
ral intercft, the power of making peace, or 
leading to wan In the choice of a perfon of 
fuch power, it is eafy to fuppofe, that unani- 
mity could not alway be found ; whence it often 
happened, that the feparate tribes were defeat- 
ed one after the other before they could unite 
tinder a fingle leader for their mutual fafety. 

Their forces confifted chiefly of foot, and yet 
they could bring a confiderable number of horfe 
into the field upon great occafipns. They like- 
wife ufed chariots in battle, which, with fhorc 
fcythes fattened to the ends of the axletrees, 
inflidted terrible wounds, fpreading terror and 
devaftation wherefoevcr they drove. Nor 
while the chariots were thus defl:roying, were 
the warriors who conduced them unemployed. 
Thefe darted their javelins againfl: the enemy, 
ran along the beam, leapt on the ground, re- 
fumed their feat, ftopt, or turned their horfes 
at full fpeed, and fometimes cunningly retreat- 
ed, to draw the enemy into confafion. No- 
rthing can be more terrible than the idea of a 
charioteer thus driving furioufly in the midft 
of dangers J but thefe machines fcem to have 
B 3 been 
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been more dreadful than dangerous, fbr they 
were quickly laid afide, ^hen this watfikfe 
people was inftruftcd in the tMrc tegular attts 
of war. 

The religion of the Britons was one of thte 
moft confidet^bk parts of their goinerflment 5 
and the Druids, who Were the guaidhsins of it, 
poffcflcd great authority among them. Thcfc 
Endeavoured to imprefs the minds of the pe<S 
pie with an opinion of their flciil in the arts ^ 
divination ; they oflfered facrifices in public and 
private, and pretended to explain the imme- 
diate will of Heaven. No fpecies of fuperfli- 
tion was ever m:ore terrible than theirs ; be- 
fides the fevcrc penalties which they were per- 
mitted to inflid in this world, they inctifcated 
the eternal tranfmigration of fouk, and th«s 
extended their authority as far as the fears of 
their votaries. They facrificed human victims, ' 
which they burned in large wicker idols, made 
fo capacious as to contain a multitude ^ per- 
fons at once, who were thus confumed to- 
gether. The female Druids plunged their 
knives into the breafts of the prifcMrers taken in 
war, and prophefied from the manner in which . 
the blood happened to ftream froni the wound* 
Their altars eonfiftcd of four broad ftones, 
tl^ree fet edge-ways, and the fourth at top, 

many 
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many 'of vthidh Tcmain to this day. To 
thcfe rites, tending to imprcfs ignorance wirii 
awt, titcy added t!ic airfterity of their manners^ 
tnd the fimplicity of then- lives. They lived in 
liroods, caves, and hollow trees ; their food was 
acorns and berries, and their drink water j by 
thefe «ts,,they were not tmly rcfpefted, but al- 
raeft adored by ishe people. They were admir- 
ed not orAy for knowing more than other men, 
but ^r 'defpffing what all others valued and 
pttrfued. Hence they were patiently permit- 
fed to ptmifli and correft crimes from which 
they thentfelvcs were fuppofed to be wholly 
free ; and their authority was fo great, 
that not only the property, but alfo the lives 
of the people were entirely at their difpofal. 
No hws were inftitated by the princes, or 
common affemblies, without then: advice and 
approbation ; noperfon waspuniflied bybonds^ 
or death, without their paffing fcntcnce; no 
plunder taken in war was ufcd by the captor 
until the Druids determined what part they 
ihould feclude for themfelves. 

It may be cafily fuppofed, that the manners 
of the people took a tindure from the difci- 
piinc of their teachers. Their lives were Am- 
ple, but they were marked with cruelty and 
fiercenels i their courage was great, but neither 
B 4 dignified 
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dignified by mercy nor perfevcrance. In fhort^ 
to have a juft idea of what the Britons then 
were, we hzyc only to turn to the favage na- 
tions ^hich (till fublif^ in primeval rudenefs* 
Temperate rather from neceffity than choice ; 
patient of fatigue, yet inconH^t in attach* 
ment ; bold, improvident, and rapacious ; 
fuch is the pidure of favage life at pre* 
fent, and fuch it appears to Iiave been from the 
beginning. Little entertainment, therefore, can 
|3e expeded from the accounts of a nation thus 
circumilanced, nor can its tranfadions come 
properly under the notice of the hiftorian, fincc 
they are too minutely divided to be exhibited 
3t one view ; the aftors are too barbarous to 
intereft the reader; and no (kill can be fhewn in 
developing the motives and councils of a peo^ 
pie chiefly aduated by fudden and tumultuary 
jgufts of paflfioi}. 
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CHAP II. 

From the Defcent of Juliu s Cjes ar to the Relin- 
quifhing of the Ifland by the R o m A N 6. 

HE Britons, in the rude and barbarous 
ftate in which we have juft defcribed them, 
feemed to ftand in need of more polilhed in- 
ftruftorsi and indeed whatever evils may attend 
the conqueft of heroes, their fuccefs has generally 
produced one goo4 efFeft, in difleminating the 
arts of refinement and humanity. It ever hap- 
pens, when a barbarous nation is conquered by 
another more advanced in the arts of peace, 
that it gains in elegance a recompence for what 
it lofcs in liberty. The Britons had long re- 
mained in this rude but independent ftate, when 
Csefar having over-run Gaul with his viftories, 
and willing ftill farther to extend his fame, 
determined upon the conqueft of a country 
that feemed to promife an eafy. triumph. He 
was allured neither by the riches nor the 
yenown of the inhabitants 5 but being am- 
l?itioys rj^thpr of ' fplcndid than pf ufeful 

con- 
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conqucfts, he was willing to carry the Roman 
arms into a country, the remote fituation of 
which woul^ ^d ieeming difficulty to the 
cnterprize, and confcquently produce an ia-- 
creafe of reputation* His pretence was^ to 
punifh thefe iflanders for having fent fuccours 
to the Gauls while he waged war «gainft that 
nation, as well as for granting an afylum to 
fuch of the enemy as had fought prote£lbn 
From his refexitment. The natives, informed 
t£ his intention, were fenfible of the unequal 
contcft, and endeavoured to appeafe him hy 
fubmilfion. He received their ambaffadors 
with great complacency, and having exhorted 
them to continue 'ftedfaft in the fame fentU 
merits, in the mean time made preparations 
for the execution of his defign. When the 
troops deftined for the expedition wefe cm- 
barked, he fet fail for Britain about midnight, 
arid the next morning arrived on the coaft 
nearDover, where he faw the rocks and difis co- 
vered with armed men to oppofe his landing. 
ABt.ch.s5. Finding it imprafticable to gain the Ihorc 
where he Brfl: intended,from the agitation of the 
fcaand the impending mountains, he rcfolred to 
chufe a landing-place of greater fccurity. 
The place he chofe was about eight miles far- 
ther on, fome fuppofe at Deal, where an in- 
clining 
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<1itiitig iSiore and a tevel country invited hh 
tKiempts. The poor, naked, iU»armed Bri- 
tons, -we may well fuppofe,were b«tan unequal 
ffiatch for the difciplined Romans, who bad be- 
fore conquered Gaul, and afterwards became 
the conquerors of the world. However, they 
fwade a brave t)ppofition againft the veteran 
4irmy; the conflifts between them were 
fienre, the loffes mutual, and the fijccefe va- 
rious. The Britons had dioTen Caffibclaunus 
for their commander in chief, but the petty 
princes under his command epithet deliring his 
ftation or fufpcfting his fidelity, threw oflF their 
aWegiance. Some of them fkd with their 
forces into the internal parts t)f the kingdom, 
others fubmitted to Cacfar, till at leugth Caf- 
iJbelaunus himfclf, weakened by fo many de- 
fcrttons, refolved upon making what terms lie 
was able while he yet had power to keep tlic 
field. The conditions offered by C«far and 
accepted by him were, that he fliould fend to 
the Continent double the number of hoftages 
Jit firft demanded, and that he ihould acknow- 
ledge fubje6lion to the Romans. 

The Romans were plcafed with the name of 
this new and remote conqaeft, and the fenatc 
decreed a fupplication of twenty days, in con- 
fequence of their general's fuccefs. Having 

there- 
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therefore in this manner rather difcovcred than 
fubdued the fouthern parts of the ifland, Cas- 
far returned into Gaul with his forces, 
and left the Britons to enjoy their cuftoms, 
religion^ and laws. But the inhabitants, 
thus relieved from the terror of his arms, nc- 
gleded the performance of their ftipylations, 
and only two of their ftates fent over hoftages, 
according to the treaty. Casfar it is likely 
was not much difpleafed at the omiffion, as it 
furniftied him with a pretext of vifiting the 
ifland once more, and completing a conqueft 
which he had only begun. 

Accordingly, the enfuing fpring, he fet fail for 
Britain with eight hundred ihips ; and, arriving 
at the place of his former defcent, he landed with- 
out oppofition. The iflanders being apprized of 
his invafion,had afiembled an army and march- 
ed down to the fca-fide to oppofe him j but 
feeing the number of his forces, and the whole 
fea as it were covered with his (hipping, they 
were ftruck with confternation, and retired to 
their places of fecurity. The Romans, how- 
ever, purfued them to their retreats, until at laft 
common danger induced thefe poor barbarians 
to forget their former diflenfions, and to unite 
their whole ftrength for the mutual defence of 
their liberty and poffcffions. Caffibelaunus was 
% chofcn' 
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chofen to condud the common caufe ; and for 
fomc time he harraffed the Romans in their 
march, and revived the defponding hopes of his 
countrymen. But no oppofition that undifci- 
plined ftrength could make was able to rcprefs 
the vigour and intrepidity of Caefan He dif- 
comfited the Britons in every aftion ; he ad- 
vanced into the country, paffed the Thames in 
the face of the enemy, took and burned the 
capital city of Caffibelaunus, eftabliftied his 
ally Mandubratius as fovercign of the Tri- 
nobantes ; and having obliged the inhabi- 
tants to make him new fubmiflions, he again 
returned with his army into Gaul, having 
made himfelf rather the nominal than the real 
poffefTor of the ifland. . 

Whatever the ftipulated tribute might have 
been, it is more than probable, as there was no 
authority left to cxadt it, that it was but indif- 
ferently paid. Upon the acceflSon of Auguf- 
tus, that emperor had formed a defign of vi- 
fiting Britain, but was diverted from it by an 
unexpedted revolt of the Pannonians. Some 
years after he rcfumed his defign; but be- 
ing met in his way by the Britifn ambaffa- ' 
do*rs, who promifed the accuftomed tribute, 
and made the ufual fubmiffions, he defifted 
from his intentions. The year following, find- 
ing 
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ers, with that fuccefs which ufually attended 
the Roman arms. 
A. D. 43. Claudius hinifelf finding affairs fufficieiitljr 
prepared for his reception, made a journey thi- 
ther^ and received the fubmiflion of fuch ftatcs 
as, living by commerce, were willing to pur- 
chafe tranquillity at the expence of freedom. 
It is true that many of the inland provinces 
preferred their native fimplicity to imported 
elegance, and, rather than bow their necks to 
the Roman yoke, offered their bofoms to the 
fword. But thefouthern coaft, with all the 
adjacent inland country, was feized by the. 
conquerors, who fecured the poffeflion by for- 
tifying camps, building fortrefles, and planting 
colonies. The other parts of the country 
either thought themfelves in no danger, or 
continued patient fpedators of the approach- 
ing dcvaflation. 

Caraftacus was the firfl who fcemed willing, 
by a vigorous effort, to refcue his country and 
repel its infultmg and rapacious conquerdrs. 
The venality and corruption of the Roman 
praetors and officers who were appointed to levy 
the contributions in Britain ferved to excite the 
indignation of the natives, and give fpirit to 
his attempts. This rude foldier, though with 

inferior 
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lflf€riQrf<KXX9, contivuod, $^ ^li^t^ye the ipacf 
ot nine 'yieaf^, to ^ppofeayd ^arr^s the Ro« 
loans ^ ifo icbac mt jeii^gtji Qftorkis Scaj^ula was 
fent oyer xto^MmMnd thek ;»rmk$. He was 
n«»3c &cc»feftd jthan his prAdfPCcflbrs. He ^d- 
xatasced the B^MidO ooaquse^l^ over firj,ta^q« 
pkacpsd jdhi; .conr^ry of iki^ SiJiires, a warlike a. d.^ 50, 
nacdoB jloog tht (baok$ of t^ St^y^rn, and at 
ioD^tb £a«ne tip lyjitji Cjar^i^bacus, who ^134^ t^- 
kon •pcxSeffioQ of ja vciny ^idyantageQU^ poft up- 
pn an inaeicefliblc jofiountain, w^ed |by ,a deep 
and jtapod ftv^m. The unfortuoate Br4tifl;i ger 
Bend, iwhra be fow itbe d^enoy approaching 
drewi^ htsiaofn]r,xx)mpored of ,difieret>t tribes^ 
^^ ^OS &<^ ti"^^ t^ xapk, exhonced fthei^a 
XOiftiAccbe iaft Wow, .for >iberty, ia&ty, and 
life. To xhde leadiortaciQQS his foldiers replied 
nvich fhoufis Q|f jdetenoEuned y^alwr. h^t what 
could .WKH&ipiined bravoty w^^ figainfl: th^ 
Attack >Qf i»i anny flcilled io all the arts of war, 
and irrfpiDedrbyAlang^jrainofconqu^fts. The 
firkoM were, a£ter an obfl^uiate <i:€^£iftaoce, to- 
tally iTouted; fiidafew day^ after Car^&ac us 
{^indeif Jwas^liMore^^p to ihe cQn€].\]erors by 
Cavtifmendua, .i^iieen of ithe Bfiigantes, with 
whiwp >he had »takcn irefugc. Xh? capture of 
thifi genei:al was .received wkh fuch joy ac 
Jlo(T>e, xfaat Claudius comnunded that 'he 

Vot. I. C Ihould 
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fhould be brought fponi Britain, in order to be 
exhibited as a fpeftacle to the Roman people. 
Accordingly, on the day appointed for that 
purpofe, the Emperor afcending his throne, 
ordered the captives, and Caraftacus among 
the number, to be brought into his prefencc; 
The vaffals of the Britilh king, with the fpoils 
taken in war, were firft brought -forward ; 
thefe were followed by his family, who, \yith 
abjeft lamentations, were feen to implore for 
mercy. Laft of all came Caraftacus himfclf, 
with an undaunted air and a dignified afpedi:. 
He appeared no way dejected at the amazing 
concourfe of fpeftators that were gathered 
upon this occafion, but cafting his eyes on the 
fplendoursthatfurrounded himi**Alas, cried he, 
how is it poflible that a people poffeffcd of fuch 
magnificence at home could envy me an hum- 
ble cottage in Britain!'* When brought into 
the Emperor's prefence, he is faid to have ad- ^ 
dreffed him in the following manner : ** Had 
my moderation been equal to my birth and for- 
tune, I had arrived in this city not as a cap- 
tive but as a friend. But my prcfent misfor- 
tunes redound as much to your honour as to 
my difgrace, and the obftinacy of my oppofi- 
tion fcrves to increafe the fplendours of your 
vidtory. Had I furrendered myfelf in the begin- 
ning 
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Aing of the contcft, neither my difgrace nor your 
glory would have attraded the attention of the 
world, and my fate would have been buried in 
general oblivion. I am no'w at your mercy, 
but if my life be fpared I (hall remain an eter- 
nal monument of your clemency and modera* 
tion.** The Emperor .was aSe&ed with the 
Bridlh hero's misfortunes, and won by his 
addrefs. He ordered him to be unchained 
upon the fpot, with the reft of the captives, 
and the firft ufe they made of their liberty 
was to go and proftrate themfelves before the 
Emprefs Agrippina, who, as feme fuppofe, 
had been an intercefTor for their freedom. 

Notwithftanding thcfe misfortunes, the Bri- 
tons were not fubdued, and this ifland was re« 
garded by the ambitious Romans as a field in 
which military honour might ftill be acquired. 
The Britons made one expiring effort more to 
recover their liberty, in the times of Nero, a. d» 59. 
taking advantage of the abfence of Paulinus 
the Roman general, who was employed in fub- 
duing the ifle of Anglcfey, That fmaii ifland, 
which was fcparated from Britain by a narrow 
channel, ftill continued the chief feat of the - 
Druidical fuperftiticns, and conftanrly afforded 
a retreat to their defeated forces. It was 
thought nccefTary therefore to fubduc that 
C 2 place, 



da'kied 4fobtfHffiofi 4K> fwtigtk iM^s or tendttrfir^ 
stnd P^utirttos the gnetftcA geiitrdA <sif lik itge^ 
%iYid^tt)oik i:kei«ifk. Tte Britc^s etideaMOQWdl 
to-obfti^uft fai$ lafid<rtigon'%bat Isft iftreat <0f 
tkch-lti^t^fti^cxtis^afffd 4ibdrties^lM>th % the force 
of theit arii^iK «nd the terrors of ^ttoir religiim. 
' The prie^^ afn^ tflandetis ^e)^ "drft^n wp m 
order of t)art4e •tfpon the ftore, tooppofe 1)i« 
knding. iThe women, 4it€ffied like fui^, 
tvit^i ^flifheveltcd hair end torchcis i?i tbeif 
hands^ ipouftd fomh the ^m^ft tepribte ^CKecr&<* 
tiofts. Such a fight <at 6rft confounded «hc 
Romans, ornd tinted ^them 'motibmkffs <m ^t 
fpdt, fo *rhtft they received the firft ftfiauh 
without oppo6tion« Bat (PaifrHnus exhorting 
hfe troops to dtfpife themenaceiB of ^ti abfutr^ 
foperftition, impeHed them to the attack^ drovt 
the Brit<»is off the field, burned 'the ©poidsiiii 
the fame ^fires they had «pFepared for ^^hsir^cap. 
five enemies, -and deftroyed sdl their confecnu- 
ed groves iind ahars. 

in tTie wean time the Bthons, takingadvrni*- 
cage of W3 abfencc, refoltred by a general in^ 
furreftion to frcethemfclvcs from that ftate of 
abjeftfcrvitude to -which they were reduced by 
the Romans. They had many motives to ag- 
gravate their rcfcntment j the greatnefs of^* 

their 
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their MjXffs^ wbicb ^^t f« kv%I witb unrcmt- 
ung feverity ; ch^ cjrii^ ki|biknc$. q£ theiir coa^ 

Cf ^wl m^tewii: oJi ftwdi^c^ qww Qf ;h^ Ice^ 
m^ drqv^ th^m at laiji iiMiq open retsidiicMiiy 
Pf^fat^^s, i^ingaCtl;^ Ic^ni, acbis.dc9Chha4 
be<)ue9«hed one h^ of his, donfiinion^ to thf 
R0fif)iin9!,, and th^o^cr tq Wis d^ughteis^ thi*$ 
bof^ by the? feciifice of a p^i^t, to. fe* 
cwc^ tht^ r^ in hi* fapaily : bw* k had a difife* , 
Fcnt cffeft i fef the, Rotna^) procurator irom^ 
lately took poti^fTiDn Qf th^ whole } and when 
BMdk<»i> %h^ widc^w of th^ dcceafed, at* 
temi«d to fumoftftr^te, he ordered heir to b^ 
feova^cd like a flavcj, and violated the chaftity 
ef her daughters* Thefe ^utragos were fuffi- 
dent to produce a revolt through the whole 
ifland« The leeni, a$ being the moft deeply in- 
tereftedin the quarrel, were the firft to take 
arms i all the other dates foon followed the ex« 
ample; and Boadicea, a woman of great beauty 
and mafculine fpirit, waa appointed to head 
the common forces, which amounted to two 
hundred and thirty thaufand fighting men, 
Thefe^ eicafperated by tKeir wrongs, attacked 
fcveral of the Roman fettlements and colonics 
with fucccfs. Paulinus haftcjned to relieve 
C J London, 
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London, which was already a flourifhing colb- 
ny ; but found on his arrival that it would be 
• . rcquifite for the general fafety to abandon that 
place to the mercilefs fury of the enemy. Lon- 
don was foon therefore reduced to alhes ; fuch 
of the inhabitants as remained in it were 
maflacred; and the Romans, with all other 
ftrangers, to the number of feventy thoufand, 
were cruelly put to the fword. Flulhed with 
thefe fucceffcs, the Britons no longer fought to 
avoid the enemy, but boldly came to the place 
where Paulinus awaited their arrival, pofted in 
a very advantageous manner with a body of 
ten thoufand men. The battle was obftinate 
and bloody. Boadicea herfelf appeared in a 
chariot with her two daughters, and harrangued 
her army with mafculine intrepidity 5 but the 
irregular and undifciplined bravery of her 
troops was unable to refift the cool intrepidity 
of the Romans. They were routed with great 
flaughter, eighty thoufand periflicd in the field, 
and an infinite number were made prifoners, 
while Boadicea herfelf, fearing to fall into the 
hands of the enraged vi6tor, put an end to her 
life by poifon. Nero ibon after recalled Pau- 
linus from a government, wliere, by fiiffering 
and inflifting fo many fcverities, he was judged 
Jmproper to compofc the angry and alarmed 
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minds of the natives. After an interval, 
Cerealis received the command from Vefpa- 
fian, and by his bravery propagated the terror 
of the Roman arms. Julius Frontinus fuc- . 
cceded Cerealis both in authority and reputa- 
tion. The general who finally eftabiiflied the 
dominion of the Romans in this ifland was Ju* 
lius Agricola, who governed it during the reigns 
of Vefpafian, Titus, and Domitian, and diftin- 
guiflied himfelf as well by his courage as hu- 
manity. 

AgricoUjwho is confidered as one of the greateft 
charafters in hiftory, formed a regular plan for 
fubduing and civilizing the ifland, and thus ren- 
dering the acquifition ufeful to the conquer- ' 
ors. As the northern part of the country was 
leafl: tractable, he carried his vi6lorious arms 
thither, and defeated the undifcipliiled enemy 
in every encounter. He pierced into the for- 
merly inacceffible fbrcfts and mountains of Ca- 
ledonia, he drove onward all thole fierce and 
untradable fpirits who preferred famine to fla- 
very, and who, rather than fubmit, ghofe to 
remain in perpetual hoftility. Nor was it 
without oppofition that he thus made his way 
into a country rude and impervious by nature. 
He was oppofed by Galgacus, at the head of a 
numerous army, whom he defeated in a decifive 
C 4 adion, 



Aiifbton^ irr wMth coi>fidtraUe iltimiDrrs were 
fiain. Being thus^ ft^Kcefeftily ke drd n<yi tbmk 
proper to parfoe the enemy inta tteir re- 
treats, bm tmb$ttk\tig sn btdy of troops on 
board his fleet, he ordered the cks^mmander to 
furround tht whok eoaft oCBrrtain, which had 
Hot been difcovered to be an IQatid tiH tlfe pr*^ 
ceding year* This armament^ purfuawt to hii 
orders, fteered to ihe norchlf^di and there 
fubdtfed the Orkneys; then makiilg the tour of 
the whole ifland, it arrived in the port of Ssnd^ 
wich^ iffithofit hdvidg met the leaft difafter. 

During thefe military enterprises Agricola 
¥fas ever attentive to the artfif of. peace. He at- 
tempted to humanize the fierceness of tbofe 
who acknowledged his power, by introducing 
the Roman laws^ habits, manners, and )earn-« 
ing. He taught them to defire and raife all 
the cofi^niencies of life, inftruded them in 
the arts of agriculture, and, in order to pro- 
te<a them in their peaceable 'poficffions, he 
drew a rampart, dnd fixed a train of garrifons 
between them ind their northern neighbours ; 
thus cutting off the ruder add more barren 
parts of the ifland, and fecuring the Roman 
province from the invafion of a fierce and nc- 
ceffitous enemy. In this manner the Britons 
being almoO: totally fubducd^ now began to 
I throw 
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tliro# oSt dH hopei of recovcrit^ their for^ 
mer bbcrty ; and having oiun expertenced the 
ftiperiof ky of the Romant, confcated to fbb« 
mit, and were content wifth ftfety. From that 
tifite^ the RoiDai» feemed more defirous of A^ajs^ 
fecuring what they poflefled, than of making 
new conquefts<» and were employed rather m re- 
prefling than punifhmg their reftle& nordxera 
mvaders. 

For ieveral years after the time of Agricoia^ 
a profound peace feems to have prevailed in 
Britain, and little mention i& made, of the af- 
fairs of the ifland by any hiftorian. The only 
incidents which occur, are fome feditiom a- 
mong the Roman legions quartered there, and 
^ome ufurpatiom of the inrpcfrial dignity by the 
Roman governors. The natives remained to-> 
tally fobdued and difpirited $ the arts of lux* 
ury had been introduced among them, and 
feemed to afford a wretched compenfation for 
their former independence. AH the men who 
had a paffion for liberty were long fince de- 
ftroy ed j the flower of their youth were draft* 
cd out of the ifland to fervc in foreign wars, 
and thofe who remained were bred up in fer« 
vitude and fubmiflion. Such, therefore, were 
very unlikely to give any difturbance to their 
governors i . and, in fad, infliead of confidering 

their 
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their yoke as a burthen, they were taught to 
regard it as their ornajnent and proteftion. No- 
thing, therefore, was likely to (hake the power 
of Rome in the ifland, but the diffentions and 
diftrefles of the Romans themfelves, and that 
dreadfulperiod at laft arrived. 

Rome, that had for ages given laws to na- 
tions, and difFiifed flavcry and oppreffion 
over the known world, at length began to 
(ink Under her own magnificence. Mankind, 
as if by a general confcnt, rofe up to vindi- 
cate their natural freedom; almofl: every na- 
tion afferting that independence which they had 
been long fo unjuftly deprived of. It was in 
thefe turbulent times, that the emperors found 
themfelves obliged to recruit their legions from 
the troops that were placed to defend the 
frontier provinces. When the heart of the 
empire was contended for, it was not much 
confidered in what manner the extremities 
were to be defended. In this manner, the more 
diftant parts of the empire were frequently left 
without a guard ; and the weaknels of the go- 
vernment there, frequently excited frefti infur- 
r-edbions among the natives. Thefe, with thou- 
fand other calamities, daily grew greater ; and, 
as t'he enemies of the Roman people en- 
creafed, their own diffcnfipns among each 

other 
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<>ther feemcd to encreafc in the fame propor- 
tion. ^ 

During thefe ftrugglcs the Britiih youth 
were frequently drawn away into GauJ, to 
give inpffeftual fuccour to the various conten- 
ders for the lempire, who, falling in every at- 
tempt, only left the name of tyrants ' behind 
them. In the mean time, as the Roman forces 
decrcafed in Britain, the Pifts and Scots conti- 
nued ftill n\ore boldly to infeft the northern 
parts-; and croffing the friths, which the Ro- 
mans could not guard, in little wicker boats, 
covered with leather, filled the country whqre* 
ever they came with flaughter. and confterna* 
tion. When repulfed by fuperior numbers, as 
was at firft always the cafe, they retired with 
the fpoil, and watched for the next opportu- 
nity of invafion, when the Romans were drawn 
away into the remoter parts of the ifland. 
; Thefe enterprifes were often repeated, and 
asoften repreffed, but ftill with. diminiOiing vi- 
gour on the fide of the defendants. The 
fouthern natives being accuftomed to have re- 
courfe to Rome, as wcllforproteftion as for laws, 
made fupplication to the emperors, and had one 
legion fent over for their defence. This relief 
was in the beginning attended with the defiredef- 
fed, the barbarous invaders were repulfed and 

driven 
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driven back to thek native deftrts and tnouQr* 
^ains. They returned, however, when the Rck 
man forces were withdrawn v and although: they 
were agah repulfed by the affiftance of a lepim 
ocGc more fent firotn Rome yci they too wctt 
perceived the wcaknefi of the €tteni3r> and their 
own (uptrioit ikill in arofts. 

At length, m tbe idgn of VaJentiniai^ (he 
yoanger,. the empire of Rome began to 
. tremble for its capicaU and being fa* 
ti^ed with diftant expeditions^ informed tlif 
wretched Brttons^ whom their owq arts had en* 
fecWed, that they were now no loogcr to ex* 
peft foreign protcftion. They accordingly, 
drew away from tJne iftand all tbt Romans,, acud 
many of tbe Britons who were fit for military 
ftrvices. Thiis» taking their laft leave of the 
ifland, they left the natives to the choice of* 
their own government and kings* They gave 
them the beft inftrufkions tbe calamitous tim^s 
would permit, fot «xercifing their arms, 
and repairing their ramparts. They "helped 
tbe natives to erc£t a-new a wall of ftone built 
by the emperor Severus acro& the iOmd, 
which they had not at that time artizans (kilful 
enough among themfclves to repair. Having , 
thus prepared for their departure in a friendly 
manner, the Romans left the iiknd, never more 

to 



to return, after having been matters of it dur- A.D,fSS» 
ing the courfe of near. four centuries. 

It may be doubted, whether the arts which 
the Romans prhnted among ifce rflanders were 
not ratherprcjudicial than ferviceable to them, as 
they only contributed to invite the Invader, with- 
out furnifhing the means of defence. If we 
confiderthe many ptftffrc •ways, tmdTfllas of 
pfteaTure th^t wer^ then nmong them, the 
marry fchools itftitiited for •die ^mftru&ion cS 
yenrth, the nuxiibertefs coirrs, ttatties, tcfifekrt- 
ed pavements, anfl <crther curiofitfes that -were 
comrmom ^at that titwc, wc can have rro iJoiibt 
bttt^ftat thcBritotts tnafle a very eoididerablc 
progttrTs m the ares cff peace, ahhotrgh they 
fledfined in thofe »f war. '»But, perhaps, an ' 
atrcmj^t at once to ifrtroddcethefc advantages 
w?fl ever be incWtOrail. The arts of ^eacc 
m& Tefintmcnt tntift ri& by 'flow degrees in 
every courrtry, arrd can never %c propagated 
wi thrhefame raprdicy tywhich new governments 
may be introdtrccd. It^fll take, pertiaps, a 
. couffe of fome ^centuries, before a -baf barous 
people cara en tirdy adopt the ' rrranners of their • 
conqtnsrors ; fo that aH the pains ^beftowcd 'by 
the Ronrans in -cdacaring the Britorrs,arfly ferv- 
cdTo Tender them' a more tJefirabk objeft of 
inviifron, snd flreffed them up *as viftims for 
fucceedmg (laughter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. in. 

The Britons and Saxons. 
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HE Britons being now left to thcm-» 
fclves, confidered their new liberties as their 
greateft calamity. They had been long 
taught tp lean upon others for fupport ; and 
that now taken away, they found themfelves 
too feeble to make any oppofition. Far from 
praftifing the leflbns. they had received from 
the Romans, they aggravated their misfor- 
tunes with unavailing complaints, which only 
ferved to render them ftill more contemptible. 
Unaccuftomed both to the perils of war, and 
to the cares of civil government, they found 
themfelves incapable of forming, or executing 
any meafurcs for refifting the incurfions of 
their barbarous invaders. Though the Ro- 
man foldiers were drawn away, their families 
and defendants were ftill fpread over the face 
of the country, and left without a fingle per- 
fon of conduft qr courage to defend them. To 
complete the meafure of their wretchedncfe, 
the few men of any note who remained among 
them, were ihfedted with the ambition of be- 
ing 
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ing foremoft in command ; and difrcgarding 
f he common enemy, were engaged in diffen* 
lions among each other. 

In the mean time, the Pifts and Scots unit- 
ing together, began to look upon Britain as 
their own, and attacked the northern wall with 
redoubled forces. This rampart, though for- 
merly built of ftone, had been fome time be- 
fore repaired with fods; and confequently, 
was but ill fitted to reprefs the attacks of a 
perfevering enemy. The affailants, therefore, 
were not at the trouble of procuring military 
engines, or battering rams to overthrow it, but 
with iron hOoks pulled down the inaftive 
defenders from the top, and then undermined 
the fortification at their leifure. Having thus 
opened to themfclvfes a paflage, they ravaged 
the whole country with impunity, while the 
Britons fought precarious Ihelter in their woods 
and mountains. 

In this exigence, the unhappy Britons had 
a third time rccourfe to Rome, hoping to extort 
by importunity, that afliftance which was de- 
nied upon prudential motives. .SEtius, the re- 
nowned general of Valentinian, had about that 
time gained confiderable advantages 6ver the 
-Goths, and feemed to give frelh hopes of re- 
ftoring the Roman empire. It was to him 

they 
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tbey applied for fuccour, in a ftrain of tiieioofl: 
^hjeSt foUickation. Tie Bariatians^ iaid the^r, 
^ir /i&^ one band, drive us int$ tbefoa \ i^fea^ Jtm 
^ 4tbery 4r%wi us tack upm the Bmiarians. We 
imve onfy the Jkard choice Uft us^ of feri0ring by 
thefpoird^ or bwtg Jrowned in 4hi ieef^ Siacb^ 
'faowey^, wove ij)e caiaimcies of nhe iRomaiia 
i^mlelves, furroimded as cbe^ werel^y myriads 
4Dlf fa^age nations, that cfeey oould y-idd 
410 affiftanoe to fuck rem^Me and ^nferviceablc • 
aflies. 
A, D. 44$. The sBritons, «hus neglefted, we e reducod •» 
defpair^ 'whMe, bavrng le^ their fields unqnd^ 
tivated, they 4)egan fo find the tnifmes of fa- 
mine, added to the hqri^ops of war. It hap^ 
f)ened, liowever, that the 'bai^barians them- 
lelvcs 'began to feel the ^tne inGonvemenci^ 
in a country which they had ravaged ; and be- 
ing harrafled >by the irruptions of the Bri- 
tons, as well as the want of neceffaries, 
they were obliged to 'Fctreat from the 
fouthern parts of the kingdom -laden witk 
fporl. 

The enen^ having thus left the eountpy 
open, the Britons joyfully -iffued from »tbeir 
mountains and foreffts, and purfued once more 
theif' ufual arts of Kulbandry, which were at- 
tended with fuch abundance the fucceeding 

feafon. 
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ieafbn, that they foon forgot all their pad: mi* 
fcrtes. But it had been happy for them, if 
plenty had not removed one evil to plant an- 
other. They began, from a (late of famine, 
to indulge themfelyes in fuch riot and luxury, 
that their bodies were totally enervated, and 
their minds debauched. 

Thus entirely occupied in the enjoyment of 
the prefent interval of peace, they made no 
provifion for refitting the enemy, who were 
only taking breath to renew their former in- 
vafions. Chriftianity, indeed, had been intro- ^ 
duced among them fome time before ; though, at 
what period, is not certainly known : however, 
to the other calamities of the ftate were added 
alfo their difputes in theology.. The difciples 
of Pelagius, who was a native of Britain, had 
cncreafed in a great degree; and the clergy, 
who confidered his opinions as heretical, 
were more follicitoufly employed in refitting 
them^ than in oppofing the common enemy. 
Befides all thcfe calamities, a terrible petti- 
lence vifited the fouthern parts of the ifland, 
which thinned its inliabitants, and totally de- 
prived them of all power of refiftance. 

It was in this deplorable and enfeebled ftate, 
that the Britons were informed of freih prepa- 
ratipns for an invafion from their mercilefs 

Vol. I. ^ D northern 
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northern neighbours. Wherefore, to oppolb 
their progrefs, they pitched upon Vortigem 
as their general and fovereign, a prince who 
is faid to have raifcd himfelf to the fii* 
preme command by the murder of his predr^ 
ccfibr. This ftep w$s only produdive of frcfti 
calamities. Vortigern, inftead of exerting 
what ftrength yet remained in the kingdom^ 
ofily fet himfelf to look about for foreign af- 
fiftance ; and the Saxons appeared to him at 
once the mod martial, and the moft likely C0 
efpoufe his interells* 

The Saxons were one branch of thpfc Go- 
thic natibns, which, fwarming from the nor- 
thern hive, came down to give laws, manners^ 
and liberty to thq reft of Europe. A part 
of this people, under the name of Suevi, had« 
fomc time before Caefar's invalion of Gaul, fub- 
dued and poiTeiTed an excenfive empire in 
Germany. Thefe, for their ftrength and va- 
lour, were formidable to all the German na- 
tions, and fuppofed to be more than a match 
for the gods themfelves in war. They were 
afterwards divided into feveral nations, and 
each became famous for fubduing that country 
which was the objed of its invlfion. France, 
Germany, and England, were among the num« 
ber of their conqutfts. 

There 
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There i% a period between favage rudenefa 
and exceflive refinement, which feenis pecu*- 
liariy adapted for the purpofes of war, and 
which fits^ mankind for great atchievements. 
In thisftate of half refinement, when com- 
pared to the Britons, the Saxons were at th9 
time their aififtance was thought necefiary. 
They dr^fled with forae degree of elegance, 
which the gener^ilicy of the Britons, even 
though fo long under the inftitutions of the 
Romans, had not yet learned to pradife* 
Their women ufed linen garments, trimmed 
and ftriped mxh purple. Their hair was 
bound in wreaths, or fell in curls upon their 
ihoulders ; their arms were bare, and their bo* 
fams uncovered ; fafliions, which, in fome 
meafure, feem peculiar to the ladies of £ng-» 
land to this day. Their government was ge- 
nerally an eledive monarchy, and fbmetimes 
a republic. Their commanders were chofen 
for their merit, and difmiffed from duty when 
their authority was no longer needful. The 
iattries tliey were fupplied with, feldom 
exceeded a bare fubfiftencc ; and the honours 
they received, were the only reward of their fu- 
perior dangers and fatigues. The cuftom of 
trying by twelve men is of Saxon original: 
(livery was unknown among them, and they 
P 2 wer«r 
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were taught' to prefer death to a fliamcful 
exiftence. We are told by Marcellhius, that a , 
body of them, being taken prifoners, were 
kept for exhibition on the amphitheatre at 
Rome, as gladiators, for the entertainment of 
the people. The morning, however, on which 
they were expedcd to perform, they were 
every one found dead in his cell, each chuf- 
ing rather a voluntary death, than to be the 
ignominious inftruments of brutal pleaiure to 
their conquerors. The chaftity of this people 
is equally remarkable ; and to be without 
children, was to be without praife. But their 
chief excellence, and what they moft gloried 
in, was their flcill in war. They had, infomc 
meafure, learned difcipline from the Romans, 
whom they had often defeated, and had, for a 

' century and an half before, made frequent dc- 
fcents upon the coafts of Britain^ for the fake of 
plunder. Tliey were, therefore, a very formi- 
dable enemy to the Romans when fettled there; 
and an officer was appointed to oppofe their 
inroads, under the title of the Count efihe Saxon 

^ Jhore. Th^^s\ ever reftlefs and bold> they con- 
fidered war. as their trade ; and were, in confe- 
quence, taught to confider viftory as a doubt- 
ful advantage, but courage as a certain good, 
A nation, however, entirely addifled to war, 
' ' ^ has 
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has feldom wanted the imputation of cruel- 
ty, as thofe terrors which are oppofed with- 
out fear, ar€ often inflided without i-egret. 
^ The Saxons are reprefented as a very cruel na- 
tion ; but, we muft remember, that their 
enemies have drawn the pifture. 

It was upon this people, that Vortigcrn 
turned his eyes for fuccour againft the Pi£ts 
and Scots, whofe cruelties, perhaps, were ftill 
more- flagrant. It certainly was not without 
the moft preffing invitations, that the Saxons 
deigned to efpoufe their caufe ; and we are yet 
in pofleffion of the form of their requeft, as left 
us by Wittichindus, a cotecoporary hiftorian of 
feme credit. ** The poor and diftrefled Britons, 
*' almoft worn out by hoftile inva{ions,and har-^ 
" rafled by continual incurfions, are humble 
" fuppliants to you, moft valiant Saxons, for fuc- 
" cour. We are poflefffed of a wide, extended; 
•' and a fertile country; this we yield wholly to 
•' be at your devotion and command. Beneath 
** the wings of your valour we feck for fafety, 
** and Ihall willingly undergo whatever fer- 
'* vices you may hereafter be pleafcd to im- 
«pofe.'* 

It was no difagreeable circumftance to thclc 

jconquerors, to be thus invited into a country 

Vpon which they had, for ages before, be«n 

D 3 forming 
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forming defigns. In confcqucncc, thcrtforc, of 
Vortigern's folemn invitation, they arrived 
with fifteen hundred- men, under the com- 
mand of Hengift and Horfa, who were bro- 
thers, and landed on the ifle of Thanet, There 
they did not long remain inaftive •, but, be- 
ing joined by the Britifli forces, they boldly 
marched againft the Pifts and Scots, who 
had advanced as far as Lincolnfhire, and 
foon gained a complete vidory over them. 

Hengift and, Horfa poffeffed great cre^iit 
among their countrymen at home, and had been 
much celebrated for their valour and the fplen* 
dor of their defcent. They were believed to be 
fprung from Woden, who was worfhipped as a 
God among this people, and were faid to be nd^ 
more than the fourth in defcent from him. 
This report, how fabulous foevcr, did not a 
little contribute to encreafe their authority 
among their affpciates •, and being fenfible of 
the fertility of the country to which they, 
came, and the barren nefs of that which they 
had left behindj they invited over great num- 
bers of their countrymen to become fharers in 
their new expedition. It was no difficult 
matter to perfuade the Saxons to embrace aa 
cnterprife, which promifed, at onc,e, an oppor- 
tunity of difplaying their valour, and of reward- 
ing 
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iDg their rapacity. Accordmgly, they fent a. 0.450. 
over a frefh fupply of five thoufand men, who 
pafied over in fcventeen veflcls. 

It was now, but too late, that the Britons 
began to entertain apprehenfions of their new 
allies, whofe numbers they found augmentipg 
as their fervices became kfs neceflary. They 
had long found their chief proteftion in paf- 
fivc fubmillion -, and they rcfolved, upon this 
occafion, to bear every encroachment with 
patient re%nation. But the Saxons being de- 
termined to come to a rupture with them, ead- 
ly found a pretext, in complaining, that their 
fubfidies were ill paid, and their provifions 
withdrawn. They, therefore, demanded that 
thefe grievances ftxould be immediately re- 
drefled, otherwife they would do thcmfelves 
juftice ; and, in the mean time, they engaged 
in a treaty with the Pids, whom they had been 
called in to reprefs. The Britons, impelled by 
. the urgency of their calamities, at length took 
up arms -, and having depofed Vortigern, by 
whofe counfel and vices they were thus redu- 
ced to an extremity, they put themfelves un* 
der the command of Vortimer, his fon. Many 1 

ware the battles fought "between thefe enraged 
nations, their hatred to each other being dill 
more eDflamed by the difference of their reli- 
D 4 gion. 
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gion, the Britons being all Chriftians, and 
the Saxons (till remaining in a ftate of idolatry^* 
There is little to entertain the reader in the 
narration of battles, where rather obftinate va- 
lour than prudent conduft procured the. vic- 
tory, and, indeed, the accounts given us of 

^ them ate very oppofite, when defcribed by Bri- 
tifli and Sa)fon annalifts* However, the pro- 
grefs the latter ftill made in the ifland, fuffici- 
cntly proves the advantage to have been on 
their fide ^ although,^ in a battle fought at 
Eglesford, Horfa, the Saxon general, was Qain. 
But a fingle viftory, or even a repetition of 
fuccefs, could avail but little againft an enemy 
continually reinforced from abroad ; for Hen* 
gift, now becoming fole commander, and pro* 
curing conftant fupplies from his native coun- 
try, carried devaftation into the moft remote 
corijers of Britain. Chiefly anxious to fpread ' 
the terror of his arms, he fpared neither fex» 
age, or condition, but laid all the country de- 
folatc before him. The priefts and bifhops 
found no proteftion from their facred calling, 
but were flaughtered upon their altar$. The . 
people were maflfacred in heaps j and fome, 
chufing Kfe upon the moft abjeft terms, were 

. contented to become ilavcs to the viftors. It^ 
was about this time, that numbers, deferring 

their 
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their na^tive country, fled over to the province 
of Armorica, fince called Brittany, where they 
fettled in great numbers, among a people of the 
fame manners and language with themfelves. 

The Britifh hiftorians, in order to account far 
the cafy conqueft of their country by the Saxons, 
aflign their treachery, not lefs than their valour, as 
a principal caufe, They alledge that Vortigern 
was artfully inveigled into a paffion for Rowe- 
na, the daughter of Hengift; and, in order to 
marry her, was induced, to fettle the fertile pro- 
vinces of Kent upon her father, from whence 
the §axons could never after be removed. It 
is allcdgcd alfo th'at, upon the death of Vorti- 
irjer, .which happened, fhortly after the vi(3:ory 
he obtained at Egksford, Vortigern his father 
was reinftated upon the throne. It is added 
that this weak monarch accepting of a feftival 
from Hengift, three hundred of his nobility 
were treacheroufly flaughtered, and himfclf 
detained as a captive. 

Be thefe fadls as they may, it is certain that 
• the affairs of the Britons gradually declined, 
and they found but a temporary relief in the 
valour of one or two of their fuccccding kings. 
After the death of Vortimer, Ambrofius, a 
Briton, though of Roman defcent, was inverted 
with the command, and in fome meafure proved 

fuc- 
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fucccfsful in uniting his countrymen againft the 
Saxons. He penetrated with his army into 
the very heart of their poiieffions, and though 
he fought them with doubtful advantage, yet 
he reftored the Britiih intereft and dominion. 
Still, however, Hcngift kept bis ground in. the 
country; and inviting over a new tribe of 
Saxons, under the ^command of his brother 
Oda, he fettled them in Northumberland. 
As for hinnfelf, he kept pofledion of the king- 
dom of Kent, compurehending alfo Middlefex 
and Effex, fixing his royal ieat at Canterbury, 
and leaving his new-acquired dominiofis to bis^ 
pofterity. 

A. D. 4S8. After the death of Hengift, fcvcral other 
German tribes, allured by the fuccefs of their 
countrymen, went over in great numbers. A 
body of their countrymen, under the cpiAduft 

^ D. i77. of ^Ua and his three (bns, had feme time be* 
fore laid the foundation of the kingdom of the 
South Saxons, though not without great oppo- 
fition and bloodfhed. This f>ew kingdom in- 
cluded Surry, Suflex, and ?he New Foreft": 
and extended to the frontiers of Kent. 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the com- 
mand of Cerdic and his fon Kenric, landed in 
the weft, and from thence took the name of 
, Weft Saxons^ Thefe met a very vigorous op- 

pofition 
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pofitbn from the natives, but being reinforced 
from Germany, and affifted by their country* 
men on the ifland, they routed the Britons } 
and although retarded in their progreis by the 
celebrated king Arthur, they had ftrength 
enough to keep pofiefiioi> of the conquefts 
they had already made. Cerdic, therefore, 
with his fon Kenric, eftabliibed the third 
Saxon kingdom in the ifland, namely, that of 
the Weft Saxons, including the counties of 
Hants, Dor&t, Wilts, Berks, mid the Iflt 
of Wight. 

It was in oppofing this Saxon invader that 
the celebrated prince Arthur acquired his 
fame. Howfoever unfucceisful all his valour 
might have been in the end, yet bis naoae 
makes Co great a figure in the fabulous annals 
of the times, that fome notice muft be taken 
of him. This prince is of fuch ohfcure origi- 
nal, that fome authors fuppofe him to be the 
ion Qf king Ambrofius, and others only his 
nef^ew; others again affirm that he was a 
Cornifh prince, and fon of Gurlois king of 
that province. However this be, it is certain 
be was a commander of great valour, and could 
courage alone repair the miferable ftate of the 
Britons, his might have been tSc&usA. Ac- 
cording to Nennius, and the moft authentic hif-^ 

tprians. 
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torians, he is faid to have worfted the Saxons 
in twelve fucceffive battles. In one of thcfe, 
namely, that fought at Caerbadon, in Berks, it 
is afferted that he killed no Icfs than four hun- 
dred and forty of the enemy with bis own 
hand. But the Saxons were too numerous and 
powjt^rful to be extirpated by the defultory ef- 
forts of fingle valour •, fo that a peace, and not 
conqueft, were the immediate fruits of his vic- 
tories. The enemy therefore ftill gained 
^ ground ; and this prince, in the decline of life, 
had the mortification, from fome domeftic 
troubles of his own, to ht a patient fpeftator 
of their encroachments. His firft wife had 
been carried off by Melnas, king of Somerfet- 
Ihire, who detained her a whole year at Glaf- 
tonbury, until Arthur, difcovering the place o£ 
her retreat, advanced with an army againft the 
ravrftier, and obliged him to give her back, by 
the mediation of Gildas Albanius. In his fe- 
cond wife, perhaps, he might have been marc 
fortunate, as we have no mention made of her, 
but it was otherwife with his third confort, who 
was debauched by his owa nephew Mordred. 
This produced a rebellion, in which the king 
and his traiterous kinfman meeting in battle, 
they flew each other. 

2 . In 
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In the mean time, while the Saxons were 
thus gaining ground in the weft, their country- 
men, were not lefs aftive in other parts of the 
ifland. Adventurers ftill continuing to pour a. d. 575. 
•over from Germany, one body of them, under 
the command of UfFa, feized upon the coun- 
ties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfojk, and 
gave their commander the title of King of the 
Eaft Angles, which was the fourth Saxon 
kingdom founded in Britain. 

Another body of thefe adventurers formed a. d. s^s* 
a kingdom under the title of Eaft Saxony, or 
Efiex, comprehending Effex, Middlefex, and 
part of Hertfordfhire. This kingdom, which 
was difmembered from that of Kent, formed 
the fifth Saxon principality founded in Bri- 
tain, 

The kingdom of Mcrcia was the fixth which 
was eftabliflied by thefe fierce invaders, com- 
prehending all the middle counties, from the 
banks of the Severn to the frontiers of the two 
laft named kingdoms. 

. The feventh and laft kingdom which they 
obtained was that of Northumberland, one of 
the moft powerful and extenfive of them all. 
This was formed from the union of two fmalkr 
Saxon kingdoms, the one called Bcrnicia, con- 
taining the prefent county of Northumberland 

and 
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and the biihoprick of Durham ; the fubje£^s 
of the other, called the Deiri, extending them'^ 
fclves over Lancaihire and Yorklbire. Thcfc 
kingdoms were united in the perfon of Ethel- 
frid, king of Northumberland, by the expuL- 
fion of Edwin, his brother-in-law, from the 
kingdom of the Deiri, and the feizure of his 
dominions. 

In this manner the natives being overpower- 
ed, or entirely expdled, feven kingdoms were 
eftablilhed in Britain, which have been fince 
well known by the name of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. The unfortunate Britons having been 
exhaufted by continual wars, and even worn 
out by their own viftories, were reludantly 
compelled to forfake the more fertile parts .of 
the country, and to take refuge in the moun^ 
tainous parts of Wales and Cornwall. All the 
vcftiges of Roman kxury were now almoft to- 
tally dcftroycd by the conquerors, who rather, 
aimed at enjoying the comforts of life than its 
magnificence. The few natives who were noc 
either maffacred or expelled their habitations, 
were reduced to the moft abjeft flavery, ajid 
(employed in cultivating thofe grounds for their 
new miftcrs, which they once claimed as their 
own. 

Frona 
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From this dn>e Briti(h and Roman cuftocns 
entirely ceafed in the ifland i the language, which 
h^ been either Latin or CeitictWas difeontinuedt 
and the Saxon or £ngli(h only was fpoken. 
The. land, before divided into colonies or go- 
vernments, was cantoned into fhires, with 
Saxon appellations to diftinguilh them. The 
habits of the people in peace, and irms in war, 
their tides of Jionour^ their laws, and methods 
of trial by jury, were continued as originally 
pradiftd by the Germans, only with fuch alter- 
ations as encreafifig civilization produced. 
Conquerors, although they difieminate their 
own laws and manners, often borrow from the 
people they fubdue. In the prefcnt inftance 
they imitated the Britons in their government^ 
by defpotic and hereditary monarchies, while 
their exemplary chaftity, and their abhorrence 
of flavcry, were quite forgotten. 

The Saxons being thus eftablifhed in all the 
deGrable parts of the ifland, and having no 
longec the Britons to contend with, began u> 
quarrel among themfeWes. A country divided 
into a number of petty independent principa- 
lities, mujS: ever be fubjeft to contention, as 
j^aloufy and ambition have more frequent in- 
centives to operate. The wars therefore and 
revolutions of thcfc little rival ftates were ex- 
tremely 
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trcmely numerous, and the accounts of thent 
have fwcllcd the hiftorian's page. But thefe 
accounts are fo confufedly written, the mate*" 
rials fo dry, uninterefting, and filled withfuch 
improbable adventures, that a repetition of 
them can gratify neither the reader's judgment 
nor curiofity. Inftead therefore of entering in- 
to a detail of tumultuous battles, petty treach- 
eries, and obfcure fucceflionsj it will be more 
conformable to the prefent plan, to give fomc 
account of the introduftion of Chriftianity 
among the Saxons, which happened during 
this dreary period. 

The Chriftian religion never fuffered more 
perfecution than it underwent in Britain from 
the barbarity of the Saxon pagans, who burn- 
ed all the churches, ftained the altars with the 
blood of the clergy, and maffacred all thofc 
whom they found profeffing Chriftianity. This 
deplorable ftate of religion in Britain was firft 
taken into confideration by St. Gregory, who 
was then pope, and he Undertook to fend mif- 
fionaries thither. It is faid, that, before his 
elevation to the papal chair, he chanced one 
day to pafs through the flave-market at Rome, 
and perceiving fome children of great beauty 
who were fet up for fale, he enquired about 
^their country, and finding they were Rnglifti 

pages. 



]>8ges, he is feid to have cried out, in the La- 
tin language, Non AngUfedAngeUforent^JieJfent 
Chriftiani*^ They would not be Englilh, but 
Angels, had they been Chriftians. From that 
time he was ftruck with an ardent defire to 
convert that unenlightened nation, and aftual- 
ly embarked in a fliip for Britain, wheo his 
pious intentions were fruftrated by his being 
deuined at Rome by the populace, who 
loved him. He did not however lay afide 
his pious reiblution % for^ having fucceeded to 
the papal chair^ he ordered a monk, named 
Auguftine, and others of the fame fraternity, 
to undertake the miflion into Britain. It was 
not without fome reludance that thefe reve- 
rend men undertook fo dangerous a taik ; but 
ibme favourable circumftances in Britain feem- 
cd providentially to prepare the way for their 
arrival. Ethelbert, king of Kent, in his fa* 
thcr's life-time had married Bertha, the only 
daughter of Coribert, king of Paris, one of the 
defcendants of Clovis, king of Gaul But 
before he was admitted to this alliance, 
he was obliged to ftipulate that this princeis 
fliould enjoy the free exercife of her religion, 
which was that of Chriftianity. She was there- 
fore attended to Canterbury, the place of her 
rcfidence, by Luidhard, a Gaulifli prelate, who 
officiated in a church dedicated to St. Martin, 
Vol. I. E which 
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which had been built by the Romans, near the 
walls of Canterbury. The exemplary conduft 
and powerful preaching of this primitive bi- 
fhop, added to the queen's learning and zeal, 
made very ftrong impreffions upon the king, 
as well as the reft of his fubjefts, in favour of 
Chriftianity. The general reception of this 
holy religion all over the continent might alfo 
contribute to difpofe the minds of thefe idola- 
ters for its admiffion, and make the attempt Icfs 
dangerous than Auguftine and his aflbciatcs at 
firft fuppofcd. 

This pious monk, upon his firft landing in 
the Ifle of Thanet, fent one of his interpreters 
to the Kentifti king, declaring he was come 
from Rome with offers of eternal falvation. In 
the mean time he and his followers lay in the 
open air, that they might not, according 
to the belief of the times, by entering a 
Saxon houfe, fubjefl: themfelves to^the power 
of heathen necromancy. The king immediate- 
ly ordered them to be furniftied with all nc- 
ceffaries, and even vifited them, though With- 
out declaring himfelf as yet in their favour. 
Auguftine, however, encouraged by this fa- 
vourable reception, and now feeing a profpeft 
of fuccefs, proceeded with redoubled zeal ta 
preach the gofpel, and even endeavoured to 
call in the aid of miracles to enforce his ex- 
hortations. 
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Iiortationj. So much afliduity, together with 
the earneftnefs of his addrefs, the aufterity of 
his life and the example of his followers, at laft 
powerfully operated. The king openly efpoufed 
the Chriftian religion, while his example 
wrought fo fucccfsfully on his fubjedls, that 
numbers of them came voluntarily to be baptiz- 
ed, their miffioner loudly declaring againft any 
coercive means towards their converfion. The 
heathen temples being purified, were changed to 
placesof Chriftian worfhip, and fuch churches as 
had been fufFcred to decay were repaired. The 
more to facilitate the reception of Chriftianity, 
the pope enjoined his naiflioner to remove the 
pagan idols, but not to throw down the altars, 
obferving, that the people would be allured to 
frequent thofe places, which they had formerly 
been accuftomed to revere. He alfo permitted 
him to indulge the people in thofe feafts and 
chcarful entertainments which they had been 
formerly accuftomed to celebrate near the 
places of their idolatrous worlhip. The people 
thus exchanged their ancient opinions with 
readinefs, fince they found themfelves indulged 
in thofe innocent relaxations which are only 
immoral when carried to an excefs. Auguf- 
tine was confecrated archbifhop of Canterbury, 
endowed with authority over all the Britifti 
£ 2 churches^ 
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churches, and hU aflbciates, having fpread 
themfclves over all the country, completed 
' that converfion which ^as fo happily b^un. 

The kingdom of the heptarchy which next 
embraced the Chriftian- faith was that of 
Northumberland, at that time the moft power* 
ful of the reft : Edwin, a wife, brave, and 
aftive prince, then king of the country, waiS 
married to Ethelburga, the daughter of 
Ethelbert, who had been fo lately converted. 
This princefs, emulating the glory of her mo* 
ther, who had been the inftrument of convert- 
ing her hulband and his fubjedls to Chriftiani* 
ty, carried Paulinus, a learned bifliop, with 
her into Northumberland, having previoufly 
ftipulated for the free exercife of her religion. 
Edwin, whom his queen unceafingly folicited 
to embrace Chriftianity, for a long time hefi- 
tated on the propofal, willing to examine it»- 
do6trines before he declared in their favour. ' 
Accordingly he held feveral conferences with 
Paulinus, difguted with his coimfeUors, medi* 
tated alone, and, after a ferious difcuflion, de- 
clared himfclf a Chriftian. The high prieft 
alfo of the pagan fuperfticion foon after declar- 
ing himfclf a convert to the arguments of Pau- 
linus, and the whole body of the people una- 
nimoufly followed tlicir example. 

The 
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The authority of Edwin, jvho was thus 
converted, foon after prevailed upon Earp- 
vrold, the king of the Eaft Angles, to. embrace 
Chriftianity. This monarch, however, after 
the death of Edwin, rclapfcd into his former 
idolatry, at the perfualion of his wife. But 
upon his deceaie, Sigebert, his half-brother, 
who had been educated in France, * reftored 
Chriftianity, and introduced learning among 
, die Angles. 

Mercia, the moft powerful kingdom of ali 
the Saxon heptarchy, owed its converfion, like 
the former, to a woman. The wife of Pcada, 
"who was the daughter of Ofwy, Jcing of 
Northumberland, having been .bred in the 
Chriftian faith, employed her influence with 
fuccefs in converting hcrhuiband and his fub- 
jefts. But it fccms the new religion was at- 
tended with fmall influence on the manners of 
that fierce people, as we find Otto, one of their 
new converted kings, in a few reigrts after, 
trcacheroufly deftroying Ethel bert, king of 
the Eaft Angles, at an enteruinment to which 
he had been invited* However, to make a* 
COnement for this tranfgrcfTion, we find him 
paying great court to the clergy, giving the 
tenth of his goods to the church, and making 
a pilgrimage to Rome, where his riches pro- 
E 3 cured 
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cured him the papal abfolution. It was upoil 
this occafion, the better to ingratiate himfelf 
with the pope, that he engaged to pay him a 
yearly donation for the fupport of an Englifli 
college at Rome -, and, in order to raife the 
fum, he impofed a tax of a penny on each 
houfe pojOTcfled of thirty pence a year. This 
impofition being afterwards generally levied 
throughout the kingdom, went by the name of 
Peter-pence, and in fucceeding times gave rife 
to many ecclefiaftical abbfes. 

In the kingdom of EfTex, Sebert, who was 
nephew to Ethelbert, king of Kent, of whofc 
converfion we have already made mention, was 
alfo prevailed upon by his uncle to embrace 
the Chriftian religion. His fons, however, re- 
lapfed into idolatry, and banilhed Melitus, the 
Chriftian bifhop, from their territories, be- 
caufe he refufed to let them eat the white 
bread which was diftributed at the commu- 
nion. But Chriftianity was reftored two or, 
three reigns after, by Sigebert the Good 5 and 
fuch was the influence of its do6trines upon 
Ofi^a, the third in fucceflion from him, that he 
went upon a pilgrimage to Rome, and Ihut 
himfelf up during the reft of his life in 4 
cloifter. 



Wo 
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We know but little of the propagation of 
Chriflianityin the kingdom of SuiTex; but this 
being the fmalleft of all the Saxon heptarchy, 
it is probable that it was govet-ned in its opi- 
nions by fome of its more powerful neigh- 
bours. It is faid, that, during the reign of 
Cifia, one of its kings, which continued fe- 
vcnty-fix years, the kingdom fell into a total 
dependence upon that of Weffex, and to 
this it is probable that it owed its con- 
verfion. 

The kingdom of Weffex, which in the end 
fwallowed up all the reft, defer ves our more 
particular attention. This principality, which, 
as has been already related, was founded by 
Cerdic, was, of aU the Saxon eftabliftimcnts in 
Britain, , the moft aftive and warlike. The 
great oppofition the invaders of this province 
originally met from the natives, whom they 
expelled, not without much bloodfhcd, fervcd 
to carry their martial fpirit to the higheft pitch, 
Cerdic was fucceeded by his fon Keriric, and 
he by Geanhin, a prince more ambitious and 
cntcrprizing than either of the former. He 
had, by waging continual war againft the Bri- 
tons, added a great part of the counties of 
Devon and Somerfet to his dominions ; and, 
not fatisfied with conquefts over his natural 
enemies, he attacked the Saxons themfelves^ 
E4 tilU 
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till, becoming terrible to all, he provoked ^ 
general confederacy againA him^ This com* 
binaiion took place ; fo that he was at laft ex-* 
pelled the throne, and died in exile and mi^ 
fery. His two fons fucceeded j and, after a 
fuccefilon of two more, Kynegils inherited the 
crown. This prince embraced Chriftianity 
through the perfuafion of Ofwald, the king of 
Northumberland, his fon-in-law. Aftir fome 
fucceeding obfcure reigns, Ceodwalla mounted 
the throne, an enterprizing, warlike, and fuc* 
ccfsful prince. He fubdued entirely the king* 
dom of SuflTex, .and annexed it to his own do* 
minions. He made alfo fome attempts upon 
Kent, but was repulfed with vigour. Ina, hi$ 
fucceffor, was the moft renowned and illuC* 
trious of all the kings who reigned in England 
during the heptarchy. This monarch inherit- 
ed the military virtues of Ceodwalla, but im- 
proved by policy, juftice, and prudence. He 
made war upon the Britons, who yet remained 
in Somerfet, and having totally fubdqed that; 
province, he created the vanquifhed with a hu- 
manity hitherto unknown to the Saxon con-» 
querors. In lefs than a year after he mounted 
the throne of Weflex, be was declared mof 
narch of the Anglo Saxons, a remarkable proof 
of the great charafber he had acquired. He 
pprppikd a body of l^ws, which fcrvcd 4S the 

gro«nd- 
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grcun<i-.work of thofe which were afterwards 
publiihed by Alfred. He alfo affcmbled a 
general council of the clergy, in which it was 
determined, that all churches, monafteries, 
and places of religious worfhip which had gon^ 
to ruin or d^ay, ihould be rebuilt and repair^ 
ed. At lenjgch, after a diftinguiflied reign of 
thirty-feven years, in the decline of life, h« 
made a ptlgrinnage to Rome; and on his re- 
turn home, ihut himfelf up in agloifter, wber« 
he died. To him fucceeded Ofwald, ^^u- 
dred, Sigebert, Onulph, and Brithric$ all 
thefe claiming the crown, not entirely by here- 
ditary right, nor yet totally rejefting their fa- 
mily pretenfions. 

It was in the reign of the laft^named mo- 
narch, th^t Egbert, a grand-nephew of the > 
late king Ina, began to grow very popular a* 
mong the Weft Saxons, both on account of his 
family and private merit. Being fenfible, how- 
ever, of the danger of popularity, under fuch • 
a jealous monarch as Brithric, he withdrew fe- 
cretly into France, to the court of Charle- 
magne, at that time the moftpolifhed prince of 
Europe, This was a fchool, in which young 
Egbert failed not to make a rapid proficiency ; 
and he foon acquired fuch accomplifhments, 
bpth in arts and. arms, as raifed him great- 

9 ■ 
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ly fupcrior to any of his countrymen at 
home. 

Nor was it long before this prince had an 
opportunity of difplaying his natural and ac- 
quired talents to advantage. For Brichric be- 
ing poifoned by his wife Eadburga, the nobi- 
lity recalled him from France, in order to'^af- 
ccnd the throne of hi3 anccftors. About that 
A. D. 799* time alfo, a fortunate concurrence of events 
feemed to prepare the way for his becoming 
fole monarch of the whole country. In all 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, an exadl rule 
of fucceflion was but little regarded 5 while, 
at the fame time, family pretenfions were not 
laid totally afide. Every perfon of the colla- 
teral line had as good a right to aflert his 
right as thofe who claimed by direft defcent ; 
fo that the reigning monarch was under con- 
tinual apprehenfions from the princes of the 
blood, whom he was taught to confider as ri- 
vals, and whofe death alone could enfure him 
tranquility. From this fatal caufe, together 
with the paffion princes then had of retiring to 
monafteries, and the opinion of merit attend- 
ing the prefervation of chaftity, even in a mar- 
ried ftate ; from thefe caufes, I fay, the royal 
families had been entirely cxtinguilhed in all 
the kingdoms, except that of Weflcx* Thus, 

Egbert 
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Egbert was the only furviving defccndant of 
thofe conquerors, who boaited their defcenc 
from Woden ; and confequently, befide his 
perfonal merit, he had hereditary pretenfions 
to the throne of the united kingdoms. 

It is indeed probable, that he had already 
planned the union of the Heptarchy •, but, in 
order to avert the fufpicions of the neighbour- 
ing flates, he attacked the Britons in Cornwall, 
and continued to aft as mediator among the 
Saxon princes, whofe differences were become 
almoft irreconcileable. His moderation in 
thefe good offices, the prudence he manifefted 
in his own government, and his known capa- 
city in the affairs of war and peace, procured 
him fuch a degree of reputation, that he was 
foon confidered as chief of the Saxon Hep- 
tarshy. 

But his ambition was not to be fatisfied 
with a mere nominal fuperiority -, he ftill aim- 
ed at breaking down all diflindions, and unit- 
ing thefe petty ftatcs into one great and flourifh- 
ing kingdom. The king of Mercia was the 
firft who furnifhcd him with a pretext for re- 
covering the part of his dominions, which had 
formerly been difmembered by that (late. 
Beornult, the monarch of that country, who 
had already almoft obtained the fovereignty 

I over 
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over the Heptarchy, taking advantage of ^- 
bert*s abfence, who was employed in qaelling 
the Britons, invaded his dominions with a nu- 
merous army, compofed of the flower of his 
country. Egbert was not remifs in tfiarching 
to oppofe him, with a body of troops lefs nu- 
merous than thofeof Beornulf, but more brave 
and refolute. Both armies met at Wilton, and 
a battle enfuing, the Mercians were defeated 
with terrible flaughter. 

In the mean time, while the vidor purfued 
his conqueft into the enemies* country, he 
difpatched his eldeft fon, Ethelwoif, with an 
army, into the kingdom of Kent, who ibon 
made himfelf mafter of the whole nation, and 
expelled Baldred, their monarch, to whom his 
fubjefts had paid a very unwilling obedience. 
The Eaft Saxons alfo, and part of Surry, dif* 
fatisfied with their fubjcftion to the Mercians, 
readily fubmited to Egbert ; nor were the Eaft 
Angles backward in fending ambafladors tOr 
crave his procedlion and affiftance, againft that 
nation whofe yoke they had for fome time en- 
dured, and were refolved no longer to bear.. 
The Mercian king attempting to reprefs their 
defcdion, was defeated, and flain: and two 
years after, Ludecan, his fucceffor, met with 
the fame fate, Withalf, one of their colder-' 

men. 
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•men, foon after put himfelf at their head, but 
being driven from province to province by the 
vi&orious arms of Egbert^ he was, at laii:, 
obliged to take fhelter in the abbey of Croy- 
land, while Egbert made himfelf mafter of the 
whole kingdom of Mercia. However, in or- 
der to accufiom that people to his dominbn, 
he permittisd Withalf to govern the kingdom 
as a vafial, and tributary under him ; thus, at 
once, iatisfying his ambition, and flattering the 
people with an appearance of their former go- 
vernment. 

The kingdom of Northumberland was the 
iaft that fubmitted to his authority. This ftate 
had been long harrafled by civil wars and ufur- 
pations : all order had been deftroyed among 
the people, and the kingdom was weakened to 
fuch a degree, that it was in no condition to 
withftand fuch an invader as Egbert. The 
inhabitants, therefore, unable to refift his 
power, and defirous of pofleffing feme efta- 
blifhed form of government, very chearfuUy 
fent deputies, who fubmitted to his authority, 
and exprcflcd their allegiance to him as their 
fov^reign. By this fubmifCon, all the king- 
doms of the Heptarchy were united under his 
command *, but, to give fglendour to his au« 
thority, a general council of the clergy and 

laity 
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laity was fummoncd at Winchefter, where he 
was folemnly crowned king of England, by 
which name the united kingdom was thence- 
forward called. 

Thus, about four hundred years after the 
firft arrival of the Saxons in Britain, all their 
petty fettlcments were united into one great 

A.». 8»7. ftatc, and nothing offered, but profpefts of 
peace, fccurity, and increafmg refinement. At 
this period, namely, about the eighth cen- 
tury, the arts and fciences, which had been be- 
fore only known to the Greeks and Romans, 
were diffeminated over Europe, where they 

* , were fufficient to raife the people above mere 

barbarians ; but yet loft all their native 
fplcndor in the tranfplantation. The Eng- 
lifti, at this time, might be confidered as po- 
lite, if compared to the naked Britons at the 
invafidn of Caefar. The houfes, furniture, 
cloaths, eating, and all the real luxuries of 
fenfe, were almoft as great then as they have 
been fince. But the people were incapable of 
fentimental pleafure. All the learning of the 
times was confined among the clergy; and 
little improvement could be expefted from 
their reafonings, fince it was one of their te- 
nets to difcard the light of reafon. An eclipfc 
was even by their hiftorians talked of as an 

omen 
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pfncn of threatened calamities ; and magic ^as 
riot only believed, but fome actually believed 
themfelves magicians. The clergy themfclves 
werenot averfeto thefe opinions, as fuch,infomc 
meafure, fcrved to *cncreafe their authority. 
Indeed, the reverence for the clergy was car- 
ried fo high, that if a perfon appeared in a fa-' 
cerdotal habit on the highway, the pe&plc 
flocked round him, and with all the marks of 
profound refpeft, received every word he ut- 
tered as an oracle. From this blind attach- . 
inent, the focial and even the military vir- 
tues began to decline among them. The re- 
verence towards faints and reliques ferried to 
fupplant the adoration of the fupreme Being. 
Monaftic obfervances were efteemed more me- 
ritorious than adtive virtues ; and bounty to 
the church atoned for all the violences done 
to fociety. The nobility, whofe duty it was 
to preferve the military fpirit from declining, 
began to prefer the floth and fecurity of a cloi- 
fter, to the tumult and glory of war; and 
thefe rewards, which. Ihould have gone to en- 
courage the foldier, were lavilhed in main- 
taining the credulous indolence of monaftic 
fuperftition. . ' 
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CHAP. IV. 

From the Acceflion of EcBERt to the KfoftM/i» 

CoN<tJ^E$T. 
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T might have been rcafodably cxpcftcd, 
that a wife and fortunate prince, at the head 
of fo great a kingdom, and fo united and nu-^ 
merous a people as the Englifli then were, 
fhould not only have enjoyed the fruits of 
peace and quiet, but left felicity to fucceeding 
generations. The inhabitants of the feveral 
provinces, tired out with mutual diflcn* 

lions, 
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tiohs, fecmed to have loft all defire of revolt- 
ing : the race of their ancient kings was ex- 
tin6t, and none now remained, but a prince 
who deferved their allegiance, both by the me- 
rit of his fervices, and the fplendor of his 
birth. Yet, fuch is the inftabilijy of human 
affairs, and the weaknefs of man's beft c6njec- 
turcj that Egbert was hardly fettled on his 
united tlii-one, when both he and his fubjeds 
began to be alarmed at the approach of new 
^nd unknown enemies^ and the ifland expofed 
to freih invafions. 

About this rime, a mighty fwarm of thofe a. d. 819* 
nations^ who had poffeffed the countries bor- 
dering on the Baltic, bcgan> under the names 
of Danes and Normans, to infeft the weftern 
coafts of Europe j and to fill all places, wherc- 
cver they came, with flaughter and devafta- 
tion. Thcfe were, in faft, no other than the 
anceftors of the very people whom they came 
to .defpoil> and might be confidered as the ori- 
ginal ftock from whence the numerous co;» 
lonies that infefted Britain, had migrated 
fome centuries before. The Normans fell 
upon the northern coafts of France ; "the 
Danes chiefly levelled their fury againft Eng- 
land, their firft appearance being when Brithric 
was king of Weflex. It was then, that a fmall a. d. 787. 

Vol. I. F body 
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body of them hnded on the cbafts of that 
kingdom, with a view of learning the ftate of ^ 
the country^ and having committed fome 
fmall depredations, fled tp their ihips for fafe- 
ty. About feven years after this firft ittempt^ 
they made a dcfceht upon the kit^dom of 
Northumberland, where they pilaged a mt>- 
fiaftery; but their fleet being fhattered* by ^ 
ftorm, they were defeated by the inhabitants^ 
and put to the fword. It was not till about fiv4 
years after the acceflJon of Egbert, that their 
invafions became truly formidable. Fromtfeit 
time they continued, with unceafing ffcrdcity, 
until the whole kingdom was reduced to a ftate 
of the moft diftrefrful bondage. 

As the Saxons had utterly neglefted their 
naval power fince their firft fettlement in Bri^ 
tain 5 the Danes, who fucceeded them in the 
empire of the fca, found no difficulty in knd»- 
ing upon the ifle of Sheppcy, in Kent, whick 
they ravaged, returning to the^ir fhips 
loaden with the fpoiU Their neact attempt^ 
the year enfuing, was at the mouth of the 
Tyne, where they landed a . body of fifteen 
thoufand men, that made, good their ground 
againft the efibrts of Egbert ; who, after a 
battle, was obliged to draw off^ his forces by 
night. Within two years after, they landed m 

Cornwall ^ 
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Cornwall ; and being joinrd by the Britons 
cbere^ they advanced towaurds the borders of 
Den>n(hire, where thcjr were totally routed 
by Egbert^ in a pitched battle, at Hcngfdown-* 
hill) near KeUington. By this vidory, he ie- 
cur^ the kutgdom from invafion for fome 
UtM s but his death Teemed to put a period to 
the fbccefs ^f his countrymen, and to invite 
the tftetny to renew their devaftations with 
il^jjunity. 

He Was fucceeded by Ethelwolf, his fon, who 
had neither the vigour nor the abilities of his 
fether. This prince had been educated in a ^ 
doiftef, and had aftuaUy taken orders dut-ing 
the lifeof his eMcr brother 5 but, upon his death, 
he received a dilpenfatioii to quit the monkilh 
habit, and to marry. He was icarocly fettled on 
his throne, when afleetof Daniih ravagers, con- 
lifting of thirty-three fail, landed at Southamp- 
ton 5 but were rcpulfed, though not without 
great (laiight^ 4m both fides. However, node- 
f^t could reprefe theobftinacy, nor no difHcul* 
^ies daunt the courage of thefe fierce invaders, 
w4io ftill perfevcKxJ in their defeats, and, year 
i^eryeat, made inroads into the country, mark- 
ing their way wkh pillage, flaughter, and de« . 
Iblation. Thwigh often repulfed, they al- 
ways -obtained their end,'^o/fpoiling thecoun- 
Fz try. 
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try, and carrying the plunder away. It wai 
their method to avoid coming, if poflible, to 
a general engagenrent; but fcattering thenfi- 
felves over the face of the country, they car- 
ried away, indifcriminately, as well the inhabi* 
tants themfclves, as all their moveable poflef* 
fions. If the military force of the country 
was drawn out againft Uiem, the invaders 
cither ftood their ground, if ftrong enough to ' 
oppofe ; or retreated to their (hips, if in cap- 
. able of refiftance. Thus, by making con- 
tinual and repeated defcents^ every part of 
I England was kept in conftant alarm, every 
county fearful of giving affiftance to the new, 
as its own fafety was in danger. From this 
general calamity, the priefts and monks were 
no way exempted; they were rather the chief 
objcfts on whom thefe Danifti idolaters wreak- 
ed their refentmcnt. 

In this ftafe of fluftuating fuccefs, affairs . 
continued for fome time, the Englifli often 
repelling, and as often being repulfed by 
their fierce invaders -, till, at length, the Danes 
refolved upon making a fettlement in the coun- 
A. D. 852. try, and landing on the ifle of Thariet, ftationed 
themfelves there. In this place they kept 
their ground, notwithftanding a bloody vidtory 
gained over them by Ethclwolf. From thence, 

they 
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they foon after removed to the iflc of Sheppcy, 
which they confidered as more convenient for 
their tumultuary depredations. 

In the mean time, Ethelwolf, the wretched 
monarch of the country, inftead of exerting 
his ftrength to repel thefc invaders, was more 
folicitous to obey the dictates of monkilh fu- ^ 
perftition. In order to manifeft his devotion 
to the pope, he fent his fon Alfred to Roiije, 
to receive confirmation from his holinefs; and, 
not fatisfied with this teftimony of his. zeal, un- 
dertook a pilgrimage thither in- perfon. He 
paffcd a twelvemonth in tha,t city^ and gained 
no fmall applaufe for his devotion, which he 
teftified by his great liberality to the church. 
In his return home, he married Judith, daugh- 
ter to the emperor Charles the Bald; but on 
his landing in his own dominions, he was fur- 
prifcd to find his title to the crown difpiued. 

His fecond fon, Ethelbald, upon the death 
of his elder brother, perceiving the miferable 
Itate to which the kingdom was reduced, by 
the king's ill-timed fuperftitipns, formed a con- 
fpiracy^ to expel him from the throne. The 
people feemed equally divided between the 
claims of the father and fon, fo that a bloody 
.civil war feemed likely to complete the pifture 
-of the calamities of the times. A divifion of the 
F 3 kingdona 
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kingdom at length ttrmimitd the difput?^ 
• the king was content with the eaftcrn ptrt of 
the monarchy, while his fon was appointed to 
govern the wcftern, which was the mofl: power^ 
ful, and the moftexpofed to danger. 

Having come to this agreement, a council 
was fummoned of the dates of the kingdom ; 
and, bcfides the ratification of this grant, n 
tythe of all the produce of the land was fettled 
upon the clergy. 

Ethelwolf lived only two years after this 
agreententj leaving, by will, the kingdom 
Ihared between his two elddl fons, Ethelbald 
fcnd Ethelbeft ; the weft being configned to the 
former, the eaft to the latter. The reign of 
Ethelbald was of no long continuance ; however, 
in fo Ihort a fpace, he crowded a number of vices 
fufficient to render his nanne odious to ppfte- 
rity. He married Judith, his own mother-in* 
law, and was, not without great difficulty, 
prevailed upon to divorce her. The reign of 
his brother was of longer duration ; and, as we 
are told, was in every refpeft more meritorious. 
Neverthelefs, the kingdom was ftill infefted by 
the Danes, who committed great outrages. 

This prince was fuccceded by his brother E- 
thelred, a brave prince, but whofe valour was in-r 
fufficient to reprcfs the Danilh incurfions. In 

thcfe 
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thefc exploits, he was always af&fted by his 
younger brother, Alfred, afterwards furnamed , 
the Great, who facrificed all private refent- 
naent to the public good, having been depriv- 
ed by the king of a large patrimony. It was 
during this prince's reign, that the Danes, pe- 
netrating into Mercia, took up their win- 
ter quarters at Nottingham ; from whence, 
they were not diflodged without difficulty. 
Their next ftation was at Reading, from 
whence they infefted the country with their 
cxcurfions. The king, attended by his bro- 
ther Alfred, marched at the head of the Weft 
Saxons againftthem; there, after many reci- 
procations of fuccels, the king died of a wound 
which he received in battle, and left to his bro- 
ther Alfred, the inheritance of a kingdom 
that was now reduced to the brink of ruin. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
ftate of the country when Alfred came to the 
throne. The Danes had already fubdued 
Northumberland and Eaft Anglia, and. had 
penetrated into the very heart of Weflex. The 
Mercians were united againft him ; the depen- 
dence upon the other provinces of the empire 
was but precarious : the lands lay uncultivated, 
thrpugh fears of continual incurfioHS; and all 
the churches and monafteries were burned to the 
F 4 ground. 
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ground. In this terrible fituation o£ affairs, 
nothing appeared but objefts of terror, and 
every hope was loft in defpair. The wifdom 
and virtues of one man were fo^und fufficient 
to bring back happincfs, fecurity, and order ; 
and all the calamities of the times found redrefs 
from Alfred. . 

This prince fcemed born not only to 
defend his bleeding country, but even to. 
adorn humanity. He had given very early 
inftances of thofe great virtues which after- 
wards adorned his reign ; and was anointed by- 
'^ope Leo as future king, when he was 
fcnt by his father for his education to Rome. 
On his return from thence, he became every 
day more the objedl of his father's fond -affec- 
tions; and that, perhaps, was thereafon why his 
education was at firft neglefted. He had attain- . 
ed the age of twelve, before he was made ac- 
quainted with the loweft elements of literature; 
but hearing fome Saxon poems read, which 
recounted *the praife of heroes, his whole mind 
was roufed, not ortly to obtain a fimilitude of 
glory, but alfo to be able; to tranfmit that 
glory to pofterity. Encouraged by the queen, 
his mother, and aflifted by a penetrating genius, 
he foon learned to read thefe compofitions, and. 
proceeded from thence to a knowledge of Latia 

authors. 
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authors, who dirc&ed his taftc, and rectified 
his ambition. 

He was fcarce come to the crown, when h# 
was obliged to oppofe the Danes, who had 
feized Wilton, and were exercifing their ufual 
ravages on the countries around. He marched 
againft them with the few troops he could af- 
femble on a fudden, and a defperate battle was 
fought, to the difad vantage of the EngliOi. 
But it was not in the power of misfortune to 
abate the king's diligence, though it repreffcd 
his power ta do good. '^ He was in a little time 
enabled to hazard another engagement; fo that 
the enemy, dreading his courage and adivity, 
propofed terms of peace, which he did not 
think proper to refufel They had by this 
treaty agreed to relin^uifli the kingdom ; but, 
inflead of complying with their engagements, 
they only removed from one place to another, 
burning and deftroying wherever they came. 

Alfred, thus oppofed to ah enemy whom no 
ftationary force could refift, nor no treaty 
could bind, found himfelf unable to repel the 
efforts of thofe ravagers, who from all quarters 
invaded him. New fwarms of the enemy arriv- 
ed every year upon the coaft,and frelh invafions 
were ftill projc6ted. It was in vain that Alfred 
purfued them, ftraitened their quarters, and 

com- 
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compelled them to treaties -, they broke every 
league ; and continuing their attacka with un- 
abated perfeverance, at length totally difpirit- 
ed his army, and induced his fuperftitious fol- 
diers to believe themfelves abandoned by hea- 
ven, fince it thus permitted the outrages, of 
the 'fierce idolaters with impunity. Some o£ 
them therefore left their country, and retired 
into Wales, or fled to the continent. .Others 
fubmittcd to the conquerors, and purchafed 
their lives by their freedom. In this univerfal 
defection, Alfred vainly attempted to remind 
them of the duty they owed their country and 
their king -; but finding his remonftrances inef- 
feftual, he was obliged to give way to the 
. wretched necefTity of. the times. Accordingly, 
relinquilhing the enfigns of his dignity, -and 
difmiffing his fervants, he dreffed himfelf in 
the habit of a peafant, and lived for fomc time 
in the houfe of an herdfman, who had been en- 
trufted with the care of his cattle. In this 
manner, though abandoned by the world, and 
fearing an enemy in every quarter, ftill he rC^ 
folved to continue in his country, to catch 
the flighteft bccafions for bringing it relief. In 
his folitary retreat, which was in the county of 
' Somerfet, at the confluence of the rivers Parret 
and Thone, he amufed himfelf with mufic, and/ 

fup- 
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Aippofted his humble lot with the hqpes of 
better fortune. It is faid, that, one day, being 
commanded by the herdfman's wife, who was 
ignorant of his quality, to take care of fome 
cakes which were baking by the fire, he hap- 
pened to let them burn, for which (he fevereiy 
upbraided him for negled. 

Previous to his retirement, Alfred had con* 
oertecir meafures for alTembling a few trufty 
friends, whenever an opportunity fhould offer 
of annoying the enemy, who were now In pof- 
(effion of all the country. This chofen band, 
fiill faithful to their monarch, took fhelter in 
the forefts and marihes of Somerfet, and from 
thence made occafional irruptions upon ftrag-^ 
gling parties of the enemy. Tlieir fuccefs, in 
this rapack>us and dreary method of living, en- 
cpuraged many more to join their fociety, till 
at length fufficiently augmented, they repaired 
to their monarch, who had by that time been 
reduced by famine to the laft extremity. 

Mean while, Ubba, the chief of the Da- 
'nifli commanders, carried terror over the 
whole land, and now ravaged the country of 
Wales, without oppofition. The only place 
where he found rcfiftance was, in his feturn, 
from the caftle of Kenwith, into which the earl 
of Devonlhire had retired with a fmall body of 

troops. 
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troops. This gallant foldicr finding himfelf qriw 
able to fuftain a fiege, and knowing the danger 
of 'furrendering to a perfidious enemy, was re- 
folvcd, by one defperate effort, to fally out and 
force his \^ay through the befiegers, fword in 
hand. The propofal was embraced by all his 
followers, while the Danes, fecure in their 
numbers, and in their contempt of the enemy, 
were not only routed with great flaught**, but 
Ubba, their general, was flain. 

This vidtory once^ more reftored courage to 
the difpirited Saxons ; and Alfred, taking ad- 
vantage of their favourable difpofition, prcr 
pared to animate them to a vigorous exertion 
of their fuperiority. He foon therefore ap- 
prized them of the place of his retreac, and in- 
ftruded them to be ready with all their ftrength 
at a.minute's warning. But ftill none was fecund 
who would undertake to give inieiiigence of 
the forces and pofture of the ene:r.y. Noc k;)ovv- 
ing, therefore, a perfon in whom to ccnfide;, he 
undertook this dangerous taik himklf. In 
the fimple drefs of a ihepherd, with an harp 
in his hand, he entered the Danifh camp, 
tried all his arts to pleafe, and was fo much ad- 
mired, that he was brought even into the prc- 
fence of Guthrum, the Danifh prince, with 
whom he remained fome days. There he rer 

marked 
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marked the fupin.e fecurity of the Danes, their 
contempt of ^hc Englifh, their negligence in 
foraging and plundering, and their diffolute 
wafting of fuch ill-gotten booty. Having made 
his obfervations, he returned to his retreat, and " 
detaching proper erifiiffaries among his fubjcfts, 
appointed them to meet him in arms in the fb- 
rcft of Selwood, a fummon which they glad- 
ly obeyed. 

It was againft the moft unguarded quarter of 
the enemy that Alfred made his moft violent 
attack, while the Danes, furprized to behold 
an army of Englilh, whom they confidered ai 
totally fubdued, made but a faint refiftance, 
notwithftanding the fuperiority of their num- 
ber. They were routed with great flaughter ; ^^ 
and, though fuch as cfcaped fled for refuge 
into a fortified camp in the neighbourhood, 
yet, being unprovided for a fiege, in lefs than 
a fortnight they were compelled to furrender a. d. 876. 
at difcrction. By the conqueror*s permiffion, 
thole who did not chufe to embrace Chrifti- 
anity embarked for Flanders, under the com* 
mand of one of their generals called Haftingsi 
Gothrum, their prince, became a convert, with 
thirty of hrs nobles, and the king himfelf anr 
fwered for him at the font. 
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Of the Danes who had enlifted with Ha& 
tingS) a part returned^ contrary to agreement, 
once more to ravage that country where thejr 
had been fo mercifully fpared, and landing oa 
the coafts of Kent» advanced -towards Rochef^* 
ter, in hopes of furprifing that city. They wcrb 
foon, however, deterred from proceeding, by 
hearing that Alfred was upoti his march to oppofe 
them. That fuch depredations might be prevent* 
ed for the future, this monarch equipped a 
ftrong Beet of his own, with which he attacked 
and deftroyed fixteen of their veffds in the port 
of Harwich. There was now but the port of 
London open to the. invaders,' and as that city 
was but weakly garrifoned, he foon reduced it 
to capitulation. Having augmented its fonU 
fications, and embellifhed it with a number of 
new edifices, he delivered it in charge to his 
fon-in law, Ethelred, and thus fecured the 
whole country from foreign danger. 

Alfred had now attained the meridian of 
glory-, hcpofleflfed a greater extent of territory 
* than had ever been enjoyed by any of his |»re* 
deceffors; the kings of Wales did him homa^ 
for their poflfeflions, the Northumbrians re- 
ceived a king of his appointing, and no enemy 
appeared to give him the leaft apprehenfions, or 
excite an alarm. In this ftate of profperity and 

pro- 
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prtfound tranquillity, which lifted for twelve 
yeAr^, Alfred w^s diligently employed in cuU 
tivating the arts of peace, and in repairing the 
damages which the kingdom had fuftained by 
war. After rebuilding the ruinM cities, which 
had been deftrbyed |by the Danes, he eftablifti- 
cd a regular militia for the de^fcnce of the king* 
dom. He toO'k care that all his fubjefts Ihould 
be armed and regiflered ; he affigned them a 
regular rotation of duty ; a part was employed 
to cultivate the land, wliile others were ap- 
pointed to repel ahy fudden invafion from the 
enemy. He took care to provide a naval force 
that was more than a ttiatch for the invaders^ 
and trained his fufcgeclis as well in the pradice 
of failing as of naval engagements. A fleet of an 
hundred and twenty Ihips of war was thus fta- 
tidned along the doafts; aitd being wellfupplied 
with all things heceflary,both for fubfiftence and 
war, it impreiTed the incurfive enemy with awe. 
Kot byt that there fucceedcd Tome very formi- 
dable defcents, which the king found it difficult 
to reprefs. Haftings, the Danifti chieftain, in 
particular, appeared off the coaft of Kent with 
a fleet of three hundred and fifty fail ^ and al- 
though his forces were vigoroufly oppofed and 
repulfed by the vigilance of Alfred, yet he 
foynd means to feeure himfclf in the poflfeffion 

I of 
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ofBamfletc, near the IQe of Canvcy, m the 
county of Effex. But he was not long fettled 
there, when his garrifon was overpowered by 
a body of the citizens of London, with great 
flaughter, and his wife and ;wo fons made cap- 
tives. Thcfe experienced the king's clemen- 
cy : he reftored them to Haftings, on condi- 
tion that he Ihould depart the kingdom. Nor 
were the Eaft-Anglian Danes; as well as infur- 
gents of Northumberland, much more fuc- 
cefsful. Thefe broke into rebellion ; and^ 
yielding to their favourite habits of depreda- 
tion, embarked on board two "hundred and for- 
ty veflels, and appeared before Exeter. There, 
however, they met a very bloody reception 
from Alfred, and were fo difcouraged, that 
they put to fea again without attempting any 
other enterprize. A third body of piratical 
Danes were even more unfuccefsful' than either 
of the former. Great numbers of them, after the 
departure of Haftings, feized and fortified Sho- 
bury, at the mouth of the Thames, and having 
left a garrifon there, marched along the banks of 
the river till they came to Bodington, in the 
county of Gloucefter, where being reinfor^ced by 
a body of Welflimen, they threw up entrench- 
ments, and prepared for defence. There thty 
were furrounded by the king's forces, aiid reduc- 
ed 



*d t6 the titirtoft extl-cmity. After havihg eatcfn 
tfitif hbf fts, arfd having many of them periflied 
With bunker, th^y made i defpei-ate fally, in 
Which nambers ware cui to pieced. Thofc 
who efcaped, bcirig pnrfued by the vigi- 
lante of Alfred, were finally difperfed, or to- 
tally deftroyed. Nor did ht treat the Nor- 
ihbmhti^tn freebooters with lefs feverity. flai- 
ling upon them while they were exercifing their 
faVagd's in the weft, he todk twenty of their 
fhips; irid having tridd ail the prifoners at 
Wmchtftir, he hanged them ^s pirates, and as 
ihc toiTimon enemies of mankind. 

Havmg, by this vigilancfe and well-timed fe- 
verity, given peace and total fecurity to his 
fofcjeftV, his next care was to polifh the coun- 
try by dHsy as he had pfoteded it by arms. He 
H Md to have drawn up a body of laws ; but 
(hofe'V\^hich remain to this day under his name 
fecm' to' be only the laws^ already praftifed in 
the' country by his Saxon anceftors, and to 
Whicfr, ^rtbably, he gave his fanftion. The 
trial' by juries, mulfts and fines for offences, by 
forne afcribed to him, are of a much more an- 
cient date. The care of Alfred for the encou- 
i^agement of learAin^ did not a little tend to 
improve the morals and reftrain the barbarous 
habits of the people. When he came to the 

Vol. L G throne. 
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throne, he found the Englifh funk into the 
groflefl ignorance and barbarifm, proceeding 
from the continued diforders of the govern- 
ment, and from the ravages of the Danes. He 
himfelf. complains, that, on his acceflion, he 
knew not one pcrfon fouth of the Thames who 
could fo much as interpret the Latin fervicc. 
To remedy this deficiency, he invited over the 
molt celebrated fcholars, from all parts of Eu- 
rope j he founded, or at lead re-eftabli(hed, the 
univerfity of Oxford, and endowed it with ma- 
ny privileges. He gave, in his own example, 
the ftrongeft incentives to ftudy. , He ufually 
divided his time into three equal portions ; 
one was given to fleep, and the refedion 
of his body, diet, and exercife ; another to the 
difpatch of bufinefs; and the third to ftudy and 
devotion. He madeaconfiderable progrefsinthc 
different ftudies of grammar, rhetoric, philofo- 
phy, architedure, and geometry He was an ex- 
cellent hiftorian, he underftood mufic, and was 
acknowledged to be the beft Saxon poet of the 
age. He left many wprks behind him, many 
of which remain to this day. He tranflated 
the paftoral of Gregory I. Boetius de Confola- 
tione^ and Bede's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, into 
the Saxon language. Senfible that his illitc- 
rate'fubjcas were not much fufceptiblc of fpe- 

culatirc 
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culative inftrudion, h« endeavoured to convey 
his morality by parables and ftories, and k faid 
to have tranflated from the Greek the fables of 
-ffifop. • Nor did he even negledl the more me- 
chanical arts of life. Before his time, the ge- 
nerality of the people chiefly made ufe of timber 
in building. Alfred raifed his palaces of brick, 
and the nobility by degrees began to imitate 
his example. He introduced and encouraged 
manufaftures of all kinds, and no inventor or 
improver of any ingenious^ art was fufFered to 
go unrewarded. Even the elegancies of life 
were brought to him from the Mediterranean ; 
and his fubjefts, by feeing thefe produftions of 
the peaceful arts, were taught to refpedl the 
virtues of juftice and indufl^ry, by which aloyiie 
they 'could be procured. It was after a glorious 
reign of twenty-nine years thus fpcnt, in the ad- 
vancement of hfe fubjefts happinefs, that he died a. d. 901. 
in the vigour of his age and the full enjoyment 
of his faculties, an example to princes, and an 
ornament to human nature. To give a cha- 
rafterof this prince would only be, to fum up 
thofe qualities which conftitutc perfedlion. 
Even virtues fcemingly oppofite, were happily 
blended in his difpofition ; perfevering, yet 
flexible; moderate, yet enterprifing ; juft, yet 
merciful ; ftcrn in command, yet gentle in 
G 2 con- 
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converfation. Nature alfo, as if defirous that fucb 
admirable qualities of mind ihould be fet oflFco the 
greatcft advantage, had beftowed on hitn alt 
bodily accomplifhments, vigour, dignity, and 
an engaging, open countenance. In lhorx> hif- 
torians have taken fuch delight in defcribing^ 
the hero, that they have totally omitted the 
naention of his fmaller errors, which doubtlef^ 
he muft have had in confcqaience of his humar 
mty; 

Alfred had, by his wife Ethelfwitha, the: 
daughter of a Mercian earl, three fons and 
three daughters. His eldeft fon, Edmund^ 
died without iffue, during his father's lifetime, » 
His third fon, Ethelward, inherited his fa* 
ther*s paffion for letters, and lived a private 
Ufc. His fecond fon, Edward, fucCeeded hiin- 
0X1 the throne. 

EowARD was fcarce fettled on the throne^ 
when his prctenfions were difputed by Ethel- 
wald, his coufin-german, who faifed a large 
party among the Northumbrians to efpoufe hist 
cj^ufe. At firft his aims feemed to be favoured 
by fortune ; but he was foon after killed in battle, 
and his death thus freed Edward from a very 
dangerous competitor. Neverthelefs, the death 
of their leader was not fufficient to intimidate 
his turbulent adherents. During the whole of 
' *: . " this 
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'*his prince's reign, there were but few inter- 
vals free from the attempts and infurreftions 
jof the Northumbrian rebels. Many were 
the battles he fought, and the vidlories be 
won; fo that, though he might be deemed 
•unequal to his father in the arts of peace, he 
did not fall fhort of him in the military 
^virtues* He built feveral caftlcs, and fortified 
<iifiefent cities. He reduced Turkethill, ta 
Danilh invader, and obliged him to retire with 
his followers. He fubdued the Eaft Angte^ 
^and acquired domijiion over the Northurri-' 
brians themfelves. He was affifted in thdk 
conquefls by his fifter, Ethelfleda, the widow 
i€ff Ethclbert, earl of Mcrcia, who, after h* 
hufband's death, retained the government of 
that province. Thus, after Edward had td- 
' duccd the whole kingdom to his obedieiif€4, 
.and began his endeavours to promote the 
iiappinefs of .his people, he was prevented 
by death from the completion of his dcf- 
figns. 

To himfucccedcd AxftELSTi^N, bis natural a. 0.545. 
ibuy the illegitimacy of his birth not bein^ 
then deemed a fufficient obftaclc- to his inhe- 
riting the crown. To this princfe, as to the 
former, there was fome oppofitionf made in the 
.4>^naing. Alfred, a nobleman- of his kim- 
. • G'3 drcd. 
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drcd, is faid to have entered into a confpiracy 
againft him, in favour of the legitin>atc fons of 
the deceafed king, who were yot too young to 
be capable 6f governing themfclves. What* 
ever his attempts might have been, he denied 
the charge, and offered to clear himfcif of it by- 
oath before the pope. The propofal was ac- 
cepted ; and it is afTerted, that he had fcarce 
fworn himfelf innocent, when he fell into con- 
vulfions, and died three days after. This mo- 
parch received alfo, fome difturbance from the 
^Northumbrian Danes, whom he compelled to 
furfender j and refenting the conduft of. Con- 
ftantine, the king of Scotland, who had givea 
them afliftance, he ravaged that country with 
impunity, till at length he was appeafed by the 
humble fubmiffions of that monarch. Thefe 
^ fubmiffions, however, being extorted^ were in- 
lincere. Soon after Athelftan had evacuated 
that kingdom, Conflantine entered into a con- 
federacy with a body of Danifh pirates, and 
fome Welch princes who were jealous of Athel- 
ftan'3 growing greatncfs. A bloody battle was 
fought near Brunfburg, in Northumberland, in 
which the Englilh monarch was again vido- 
rioQS. After this fucccfs, Athelftan enjoye^ 
his crown in tranquillity, and he is regarded as 
one of the abkft and moft aftive of the Saxon 

king^. 
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kings. During his reign the Bible was tranf- ^ 
lated into the Saxon language ; and fome al- 
liances ?ilfo were formed by him with the 
princes on the continent. He died at Gloucef- a. n. 94*. 
ter, after a reign of ftxteen years, and was fuc- 
cceded by his brother, Edmund. 

Edmund, like the reft of his predeccflprs, 
met with difturbance from the Northum- 
brians on his accefilon to the throne; but his 
aftivity foon defeated their attempts. The 
great end therefore which he aimed at, during 
his reign, was to curb the licentioufnefs of 
this people, whoofFcred to embrace Chriftianity 
as an atonement for their offences. Among other 
fchemes for the benefit of the people, he was the 
firft monarch who by law infti^tuted capital pu- 
nifhments in England. Remarking that fines and 
pecuniary mulfts were too gentle methods of 
treating robbers, who were in general men who 
had nothing to lofe, he enadted, that, in gangs of 
robbers, when taken, the oldeft of them (hould be 
condemned to the gallows. This was reckoned a 
very fevere law at the time it was cnadled ; for, 
among our early anceftors, all the .penal laws 
were mild and merciful. The refentment this 
monarch bore to men of this defperate way of 
living was the caufe of his death.^ His virtues, 
abilities, wealth, and temperance, piomifed 
G 4 him 
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him a long and happy reign •, when, pn a ccm 
t^in day, as he was folemnizing a feftiyal in 
Gloucefterlhire, he remarked that Leolf; a no* 
torious robber, whom he had fentenced tq ba-? 
nifhment, had yet the boldncfs to enter the hall 
' where he was dining, and to fit at tlic t^ble 
among the roya\ attendant^. Enraged at this 
infolence, he commanded him to leave the 
xaojn ; but on his rcfufing to obey, the king^ 
whofe temper was naturally choleric, flew a- 
gainft him, and caught hipi by the hair. The 
ruffian, giving way to rage ^Ifp on his fide^ 
drew a dagger, and lifting hi$ arm, with a fui? 
rious blow ftabbed the monarch to the heart, 
who fell dpwn on th^ bofom of his mur^.^rerr 
The death of the afiTaffin, who was inft^ntly cut 
ip pieces, wa^ but a fnriaU cpmpenfation for the 
Jofs of a king, loved by his fubjefts, ^n^ dc- 
ferving their efteem. 

The late king*s fons were too young to fgc- 
ceed him in the direction of fo diffi,cult a gp- 
vecnmcnt as that of England,; his brother 
Ed^e d, was therefore. app.oini;ed to fqcceed, and^^ 
like his predeceflprs, this monarch found him- 
felf at the head of a. rebeiUous a^nd refraftory 
•people. Thp Northumbrian Danes, as ufual, 
made fcveral attempts to Ihake off the Englilh 
ypli^e ; fo that the king was at l^ft obliged to 

place 
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place garrifons in their molj: confiderabk 
towns^ and to appoint an Englifli govtrnor over 
thcniy who might fupprefs their infurredion^ 
on the firft appearance. About thig time, th^ 
monks, from being contented to govern in ec« 
<:lefiaftical matters, began to aflume the direc- 
tion in civil affairs •, and, by artfully nonnaging 
the fupfrftitions, and the fears of the peppk, 
ercdied an authority that was npt (b^k^f) off 
#Dr ieveral fucceediqg centuries. Edred ba4 
blindly delivered over his confcienc^ tp th^ 
guidaf)ce of Dunftan, abbot of Gla^onbury, 
who was afterwards canonized ; and this vf\^t\^ 
under the appearance of fandity, concealed the 
moft boundlefs anibitiop. The monk$ had 
Jxitherta been a kind of fecular priefts, who«, 
thPkUgh they lived in communities,, were. fvc;ith^r 
iepai:ated firom the rc(l of the world, iio^ uie- 
lefs to it. They were often iparriqd; they 
were affiduoufly employed in the cduca^tion of 
yoMl\^ and fubjeci to the, cqmwapds q£ tem- 
poral fupcriors. The celibacy, and the mdc^ 
pi^ndenjcy of the clergy, as being a meafure that 
would contribute to the eftabliihment qf the 
papal ppwer in Europe, was warmly recom- 
ipended by the fee ^f R.o;ne to all ecclcfiaftici 
ii^ general^ but to. the monks ia particular. 
Th^ ^re&nx favourabk opportunity offered of 

carrying 
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carrying this mcafur6 in England, arifing from 
the fupcrftitious charaftcr of Edrcd, and the 
furious zeal of Dunftan. Both lent it all the 
afliftance in their power; and the order of Be- 
nediftine monks was eftablilhed under the di- 
reftion of Dunftan. Edred implicitly fubmit- 
tcd .to his (Jiredions both in church and ftate; 
and the kingdom was in a fair way of being 
turned into a papal province by this zealous 
ccclefiaftic, when he was checked in the midft 
of his career, by the death of the king, who 
died of a quinfcy, in the tenth year of bis 

A. D. 954. Ed wy, his nephew, who afccnded the throne, 
his own fons being yet unfit to govern, was a 
prince of great perfonal accomplifhments, and a 
martial difpofition. But he was now come to the 
government of a kingdom, in which he had an 
enemy to contend with, againft whom, all mi^ 
litary virtues could be of little fervice. Dun- 
' ftan, who had governed during the former 
reign, w^ refolved to remit nothing of his au- 
thority in this ; and Edwy, immediately upon 
his acceflion, iFound himfe)f involved in a quar- 
rel with the monks ; whofe rage, neither his ac- 
complifhments nor His virtues could mitigate. He 
fcems to have been elefted by the fecular priefts 
m oppofition to the monks ^ fo that their whole 
I body^ 
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body, and Dunftan at their head, purfued him 
ivich implacable animofity while living, and 
even endeavoured to brand his character to 
pofterity. 

This Dunftan, who makes a greater figure 
in thefe times, then even kings themfelves, 
was born of noble parents, in the weft; but 
being defamed as a man of licentious manners 
in his youth, he betook himfelf to the aufte- . 
rities of a monaftic life, either to atone for his 
faults, or vindicate his reputation. He feclud- 
cd himfelf entirely from the world, in a cell fo 
fmall, that he could neither ftand ereft, nor lie 
'along in it. It was in this retreat of conftant 
mortification, that his zeal grew furious, and 
his fancy teemed with vifions of the moft extra- 
vagant nature. His fuppofed illuminations 
were frequent', his temptations ftrong, but 
he alway refifted with bravery. The devil, it 
was faid, one day paid him a vifit in the (hape 
of a fine young woman; butDuriftan, knowing ' 
the deceit, and provoked at his importunity, feiz- 
cd him by the nofe with a pair of red hot pincers, 
as he put his head into the eel], and he held him 
there, till the malignant fpirit made the whole 
neighbourhood rcfound with his bellowings. No- 
thing was fo abfurd, but what the monks 
were ready to propagate in favour of their 

fcft. 
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ftft. Crucifixes, altars, and even horfcs, were 
heard tO'harranguc in their defence againft the 
fccular clergy. Thefe miracles, backed by their 
ftronger aflcrtions, prevailed with the people. 
Dunftan was confidered as the peculiar favourite 
of the Alnniighty, and appeared at court with an 
authority greater than that of kings ; fince their's 
was conferred by man, but his a}lowed by 
heaven itfdf. Being poffeffed of fo niucb 
power, it may be eafily fuppofed, that Edwy 
could make but a feeble refinance ; and, that 
his firft fault was likely to be attended with the 
moft dangerous confequences. The monk found 
or made one on the very day of his coronation^ 
There was a lady of the royal blood, named 
Elgiva, whofe beauty had made a ftrong ini- 
prcflSon on this young monarch's heart. He bad 
even ventured to marry her, contrary to the ad- 
vice of bi^ counfelk)rs» as Ihe was within the 
degrees of affinity prohibited by the canom law. 
On the day of his coronation, while his nobi- 
lity were giving a lo6fe to the more noify plea^ 
fures of wine and fcftivity in the great hafU^ 
Edwy retired to his wife's apartment ; where, 
ia company with her mother, he enjoyed the 
more pkafing fatisfadion of her converfationv 
Dufiftan no fooner perceived his abfence, than 
fionjedwring. the reafon, be ruihed fqrioufly 

intg 
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imo die apartment, and upbraiding him with 
all the bttcemefs of ecclelUftical rancour, drag- 
ged bicn forth in (he moft outrageous 'manner^ 
Dunftan, it feems, was not witbbbc his enetpies^ 
for the king was advifed to punifh this infulc, 
by bringing in him to account for tbe money 
with which he had been entrufted during the 
kft KJgn. This account, the haughty monk 
reftifed to giv:e in } wherefore, he vrs^% deprived 
of all the eccleiiaftical and civil enrsolumentsof 
which he had been in pofieflion, andbanifbed 
the kingdom. His exik only fcrved to encrcafc 
the reputation of his fan£tity anriong the people ». 
afnd Odo, archbiihop of Canterbury, was fo far 
firanfported with the fpirit of the party, that he 
pronounced a divorce between Edwy and El- 
glra. Eccjefiaftical cenfutes were then attend- 
ed with the moft formidable efFefts. The 
king could no longer rcfift the indignation of 
the church, but confented to furrendcT his 
beautiful wife to its fury. Accordingly, Odo 
fent into the palace a party of foldicrs, who 
feizTed the ^ueen j and, by his OTders, branded 
her on the face with an hoc iron. Not content- 
ed with this cruel vengeance, they carried 
her by force into Ireland, and there comnaand- 
ed her to remain in perpetual exile. This in- 
junftion, however, was too diftreffing for that 

faithful 
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faithful woman to comply with ; for, being 
cured of her wound, and having obliterated 
. the marks which had been made to deface her 
beauty, fhe once more ventured to return to 
the king, whom fhe ftill regarded as her huf- 
band. But misfortune ftill continued to pur- 
fue her. She was taken prifoner by a party 
whom the archbifliop had appointed to ob- 
fcrve her condud, and was put to death in 
the moft cruel manner; the finews of her legs 
cut, and her body mangled, fhe was thus left to 
expire in the moft cruel agony. In themcanjtime, 
a fccrct revolt againft Edwy became almoft ge- 
neral; and that it might not be doubted at whofe 
inftigation this revolt was undertaken, Dunftan 
returned to England, and puthimfelf at the head 
of the party. The malecontents at laft proceeded 
to open rebellion ; and, having placed Edgar, the 
king's younger brother, a boy of about thirteen 
years of age, at their head, they foon put him in 
poffcffion of all the northern parts of the king- 
dom. Edwy's power, and the number o( his 
adherents every day declining, he was at laft 
obliged to confent <o a partition of the king- 
dom -, but his death, which happened foon af- 
ter, freed his enemies from all further in- 
quietude, and gave Edgar peaceable pofTef- 
fion of the government. 

Edgar 
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Edgar being placed on the throne by the a. d. ^s9- 
influence of the monks, afFeded to be entire- 
ly guided by their direftions in all his fucceed- 
ing tranfaftiofis. There has ever been fomc 
popular cry, fome darling prejudice amongft 
the Engliih; and he, who has taken the ad- 
vantage of it, has always found \t of excellent 
alliftance to his government. The fandity of 
the monks was the cry at that time ; and Ed- 
gar, chiming in with the people, at once pro- 
moted their happinefs, and his own glory. Few 
Engliih monarchs have reigned with more 
fortune, or more fplendor than be. He not on- 
ly quieted all domjeftic infurre&ions, but re- 
prefied all fbreign invafions; and his power was 
fo well eftabliihed, and fo widely extended, 
that he is faid to have been rowed in his barge 
by eight tributary kings upon the river Dec. 
The monks, whom he promoted, are loud in 
his praife ; and yet, the example of his con- 
tinence was no way cbrrefponding with that 
chaftity and forbearance on which they chiefly 
foimded th^ir fuperior prctenfions to fandlicy. 
It is indeed fomewhat extraordinary, that one 
Ihould have been extolled for his virtues by the 
monks, whofe irregularities were fo peculiarly 
oppofite to the tenets they enforced. His firft 
tranfgrefllon of this kind was, the breaking in- 
to 
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to i convert, carrying off Eldicha, a hun, by 
forcC) ind even Gommitting vioknce on het 
perfon. For thU a£fcof facrilege and barbarityyno 
other penance was enjoihed^than chat he fliotild 
sibftain from wearing his cfown for ftven ye4r^# 
As for the lady herfelf, be was permitted to 
continue his ifttercourfe wkt her without fcartd*K 
There was another flfififtrefe of Edg^r^Sj namefd 
Elfleda the Fair, with wh6m be formed a connec- 
tion, by a Kind of accidc?nt. For beili^g it f h* 
boufe of one of his^rtoblc.<»^ and fixing Ins iff^tc^ 
tions on the nobleman's daughter, he privsttdTy 
requefted that (he young lady fhxyold pafs that 
Yery night with him. The iady'^ mo«h«f^ 
knowing his power, and the impetubfity tfS 
his temper, prevailed tipon her daughter fc'ertK 
if)gly to comply with his requeft ; but, iti thtf 
meaA time, fubftituted a beatitiful domfeftifc iff 
the young Jady*s place. Pn the rtio/tiing, v/hch 
the king perceived the deceit, inftead o^ 
being difpleafed at the ftratagem, he expfeffed' 
pleafure in the adventure ; and transferring' 
his love to Elfleda, as the damftl was called^ 
fhe became his favourite miftrefs, and mafirih 
tained an afcendcncy Over him till h» marr i^e- 
with Elfrida. The ftory of this kdy i* coo' 
remarkable to be paft over in filence, 

Edgar had long heard of the beauty of a 

young lady, whofc name was Elfrida, daughter 

2 . to 
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to the earl of Devonlhire ; but, unwilling to 
credit common fame in this particular, he fent 
Ethelwald^ his favourite friend, to fee, and in- 
form him, if Elfrida "was indeed that incom- 
parable iVoman report had defcribed her. 
Etbelwald arriving ^t the earrs^ had no fooner 
caft his eyes upon that nobleman's daughter, 
than he became defperately enamoured of her 
hitnfelf Such was the violence of his paflion, 
thatj forgeting his mafter's intentions, he foli- 
cited only his own interefts, and demanded for 
himfclf the beautiful Elfrida from her father in 
marriage; The. favourite of a king was not 
liktly to find a refufal •, the earl gave his. con- 
fent, and their nuptials were performed in pri- 
vate. Upon his return to court, which was 
ftiortly after, he aflured the king, that her riches 
alone, and her high quality, had been the 
caufe of her admiration, and he appeared amazed 
how the world could talk fo much, and fo un- 
juftly of her charms. Th^ king was fatisficd, 
and no longer felt any curiofity, while Ethel- 
'lyald fccretly triumphed in bis addrfefs. When 
he had, by this deceit, weaned the king from 
•his purpofe, he took an opportunity, after fome 
time, of turning the corivcrfation on Elfrida, 
•reprefenting, that though the fortune of the 
«arl of Devonfhire's daughter would be a trifle 
Vol. I. H t© 
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to a kingvyet ic wauld he m iname^ ^cquiJtiQii 
to a needy fubjecSl. Hp, ther^fore^ l^w^Wy fin 
treated permiflion to p^y hU ^ddr^^es to h^r, 
as (he was the ricbeft beKef^ in %\i9 l^ogdomi' 
A requeft fo feemingly reafpnaW^* was rwdily 
complied withi Ethclwajid r^wre^d tQ h\i 
wife, and their nuptials wi»re fokp^niT^di 19 
public. His greateil care, however^ w^s Cfp^ 
ployed in keeping her from CQurt ; 9^4 hf 
took every precaution, to prevent her appear- 
ing before a king fo fufceptibk of love, wUilc 
file waa fo capable of inspiring thjt pafllop. 
But it w^9 impoiHhle to keep his treachery k^ 
concealed. Favourites art i^v^r without; pri- 
vate eneiivies, who watch ev^ry opporti>ni|y 
of rifing upon their rui^. Edgar w^s/oofl in- 
formed of the whole tranfaftion ; but d^f^^ 
bling his refcntment, he took occafion to vific 
that part of the country, where this rtiiracle of 
beauty was detained, accompanied by l^xh^h 
wald, who reluiEtantly att<ndc<J Ij^iqi tUther, 
Upon coming near the lady^s t^abit^tiofi, he 
told Htm, that be had a curio^ty tp fee bis y('^ 
of whom he had formerly heard fo much, an4 
defired to be introduced as his acquaintaix;ir« 
Ethelwald, thunder-ftruck at the proj>pfal, did 
all in his power, but in vain, to difTuade bis^J 
All be coQld obtain> was permifilon to go be^ 

fore> 
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fore, on pretence of preparing for the king's re- 
ception. On his arrival, he fell at his wife's 
fiset, confeffing wha( he had done to be poiTef' 
ied of her charms, and conjuring her to con* 
ceal, as much as poflible, h^r beauty from the 
king, who was but too fqfceptible of its power.' 
Elfrida, little obliged to him for a paiTion that 
had deprived her of a crown, promifed com- 
pliance ; but; prompted either by vanity, of 
revenge, adorned her pcrfon with the mod ex-^ 
quifite art, and called Up all her beauty on the 
Qccafion. The event anfwered her expefta- 
tions; the king, no fooner faw, than he loved, 
her, and was inftantly refolved to obtain her. v 
The better to effedk his intentions, he conceal- 
ed his pafiion from the hufband, and took leave 
V^ith a feeming indiffirrence ; but his revenge 
was not the lefs certain and fatal. Ethelwald 
was fome time after fent into Northumberland, 
upon pretence of urgent affairs, and ♦ was 
f<mnd murdered in a wood by the way. Some *. 
lay, he was ftabbed by the king's own hand ; 
Ibme, that he only commanded the aflfaffina- ' , 
tion) however this be, Elfrida was invited 
foon after to court, by the king's own order, 
s^nd their nuptiab were performed with the 
ufual fpiemnity* 

H 2 Such 
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Such was; the criminal paflions of a mo- 
narch, whom the monks have thought proper 
to reprcfent as the mod perfeft of mankind. 
His reign was fucccfsful, becaufc it was found- 
ed upon a compliance with the prejudices of 
the people; but it produced very fcnfiblc 
evils, and thefe fell upon his fucceffor. He 
died, after a reign of fixteen years, in the 
thirty third year of his age,' being fucCeeded 
by his fon, Edward, whom he had by his firft mar- 
riage» with the daughter of the earl of Ordmer. 
Edward^ furnamed the Martyr, was made 
king by the intereft of the monks, and lived 
but four years after his acceflion. In his reign, 
there is nothing remarkable, if we except his 
tragical and memorable end. Though this 
young monarch had been, from the beginnings 
oppofed by Elfrida, his ftepmother, who fcems 
to have united the greateft deformity of mind^ 
with the higheft graces of perfon j yet he 
ever fhewed her marks of the ftrongeft regard, 
and even expreffed, on all occafions, the mofl: 
tender affedion for her fon, his brother. How- 
ever, hunting one day near Corfe-caftle, where 
Elfrida refided, he thought it his duty to pay 
her a vifit, although he was not attended by any 
of his retiiiue. There defiring fomc liquor to be 
J brought 
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braught him, as he was thir fty, while he was yet 
holding the cup to his head, one of Elfrida's 
dotneftics, intruded for that purpofe, ftabbed 
hixn in the back. The king, finding himfelf 
wounded, put fpurs to his horfc ; but, fainting 
with the lofs of blood, he fell from the faddle, 
:ind his foot (ticking in the ftirrup, he was 
dragged along by his horfe, till he was kiled. 
Being tracked by the blood, his body was found, 
and privately interred at Warebam by his fer- 
vants, 

Ethelred the Second, thefon of Edgar and El- a. d. 978. 
frida, facceeded; aweakandirrefolute monarch, 
incapable of governing the kingdom, or pro- 
viding for its fafcty. After a train of diffen- 
tions, follies, and vices, which fcem to have 
marked fome of the former reigns, it is not 
furprifing, that the country was weakened; and 
the people, taught to rely entirely on preterna- 
tural affiftance, were rendered incapable of de- 
fending thenrifelyes. During this period, there- 
fore, their old, and terrible enemies, the Danes, 
who fcem not to be loaded with the fame accu- 
mulation of vice and folly, were daily gaining ^ 
ground. The weaknefs and the inexperience of 
Ethelred appeared to give a favourable opportu- 
nity for renewing their depredations ; and, ac- 
jcordingly, they landed on feveral parts of jthe 
H 3 qoafl:, 
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coaft, fpreading their ufual terror and divt^ui^ 
tion. The Englifh, ill provided to oppofe fuch 
an enemy, made but a feeble refiftance, en* 
deavourtng, by treachery, or lubmiflion, to a*^ 
vert the ftorm they had not fpirit to c^pofc. 

. The northern invaders^ now well acquainted 

with the dcfencelefs condition of England^ 

/ iDade a powerful defcent, under the tiommand 

of Swcyn king ofjDenmark, andOlaVe king of 

- Norway, who, failing up the Humber, comnlir- 
ted on all fides their deftrudtive ravages. . The 
Engliih oppofed them with a formidable army^ 
but were rcpulfed with great flaughtcr. The 
Danes, encouraged by this fuccefs, marched 
boldly into the heart of the kingdom, filling 

^ aH places with the marks of horrid cruelty. 
Ethelrcd had, upon a former invafion of thefc 
pyrates, bought them off with money, and he 
now refolved to put the fame expedient in 
praftice onpe morci He ftnt ambaffadtws, 
therefore, to the two kings, and offered them 
Ibbfiftenee aad tribute, provided they would rt- 
ftrain their ravages and depart the kingdonl. 
It has oftf n been remarked, that buying oflF 
an invafion only ferves to ftrengthcn the enc* 
my, and to invite a repetition of hoftili* 
ties ; fuch it happened Upon .this occafion : 
Sweyn and Olavc agreed to the terms, and 

peaceably - 
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f^atMbly took up their quarters at South- 
6fti|)tonj Where the furti of fiiteen rhoufand 
pbunds was ^aid them. Olavc returned to 
his native coiintry, and never infcfted Eng- 
laftd ihoW; bat Sweyn was lefs fcrupulbus, 
^nd th« ebhnpofition with him gave but a fhort 
SJttrViil to the mi|bries of the Englilh/ 

The Englifh now found their fituation truly 
ctet3l)^dbie. Thewcaknefs of the kin^» the A.D.99I. 
divifions df the nobility, the treachery of 
fbrftgi htid tht tbwdrdice of Others, fruftrated 
ill their endeavours for nlutUal defence. The 
JDdnes^ ever infornfied ef their fihiation, and 
Kldy to take ^drantdgfe of It, appeared a 
f&iitt tittle after the late infamous compofitioni 
Updii the Englifti fhorej and . rifing in their de- 
inand^, in prbportion to the people's incapacity 
tooppofe, now demanded twenty-five thoufand 
j[x>tinds n^dre. This fum they alfo received ; and 
this only ferved to improve their dcfire for frefh 
cxadioi)s. But they foon had a material cauie 
6f refcntnrient given them, by which the in- 
fra^ion of the ftipUlated treaty became necef- 
fory . The Danes< as hath been* already obferv- 
edj had made feveral fettlcments, for many 
years before, in different parts of the king- 
ddni. Thei-ei without ttiixing with the natives, 
they ftill maintained a peaceable correfpon- 
H 4 dcnce 
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fjcncc and connexion among them. Their miUi- 
tary fuperiority was generally acknowledged by 
all ; and the kings of England, fcnfiblc of that, 
had been accuftomcd to keep in pay bodies of 
Danifh troops, whom they quartered in different * 
parts of the country. Thefe mercenaries had , 
attained to fuch an height of luxury, accord- 
ing to the old Englifh writers, that they comb- 
ed their hair once a day, bathed themfclvcs 
once a week ; and, by thefe arts, then efteemed 
effeminate, had rendered themfelvcs fo agreer 
able to the fair fex, that they debauched the 
• wives and daughters of the Engli(h, and Had 
diflionoured many families. To thofe infylts were • 
added the treachery of their condud upon eve* 
ry threatened invafion,as they ftillihewed their 
^ttachment to their own countrymen, againft 
thofe among whom they were permitted to re- 
fide. Thefe were rnopves fufficient, in that 
barbafpus age, for a general m^ffacre ; add 
Ethelred, by a policy incident to \feak princes, 
enibracsd the cruel refolutipn of putting them 
all to |:he fword. This plot was carried oij 
with fuch fecrecy, that it was executed in'one 
liiay, and all the Danes in England were dc- 
ftroyed without mercy. But this maffacre, fo 
perfidious in the contriving, and fo cruej in 
the exception, inftead pf ending the long mi- 

feries 
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Scries of the people only prepared the way for 
gi;eater calamities. 

While th^ Englilh were yet congratulating 
f ach other upon their late deliverance from ap 
inveterate enemy, Swcyn, king of Denmark, 
who had been informed of their treacherous 
cruelties, appeared off the weftern coafts with 
a large fleet, meditating daughter; and furious 
with revenge. The Englilh vainly attempted 
to fummon their forces together, treachery and 
cowardice flUl operated, to difpirit their troops or 
to difljpate them. To thefe miferies were added 
a dreadful famine, partly from the bad feafons, 
^nd partly from the decay of agriculture. For 
la while they fuppofed that the Danifh devaila'- 
jions would be retarded by the payment of thir- 
ty thoufand pounds, which the invaders agreed 
to accept ; but' this, as in all the former cafps, 
gfforded but a temporary relief. For a while , 
they placed fome hopes in a powerful navy, 
which they found means t6 equip ; buc this was 
foon divided and difperfed, v^ichout doing them 
^ny fcrvice. Nothing therefore now remained, 
but their fuffering the juft indigqation of the 
conqueror, and undergoing all the evils that 
war, inflamed by revenge, could inflid. Dur- 
ing this period, a general conftcrnation, toge- 
fhct with a mutua4 diffidence and diflention, pre- 
vailed. 
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v&iUd. Cefiatidd^ from thefe c&I^rriiti^s W6fe 
^urchafcd, one after another, by immeilfe ftlmi j 
but as they afforded a (hort alleviation of the 
eommon diftrefs, at laft M othct t-efourcA ter- 
mained, than that of fubittictihg tb the DaHifti 
moflarchjOffwearifig allegiance to him, and giv- 
ing hoftagM a$ pledges of firiecrfty, Ethtlred 
was obliged to fly ihtd Norniahdy, and the 
whole eounti'y thus tartit tihder thfc p6^tt df 
SWeyto, his Viftoriou^ rival 

The death of Sweyh, which happened 
about fijt weeks after, feeiwed to ofFef a favour- 
able opportunity of bAfcfc more feftOriHg EthtU 
' fed to the throiie, artd his fubje<ft$ to theif libef* 
ties. Accordihgly he fei^ed it wirh airtdity j 
but his mifcondufts were incurable, attd 'his ill* 
dolenee, credulity, arid cowardice, obftfufted 
all Ibcceft. At Jetigth, after having fcen the 
grcateft part of the kingdom feized by the irt« 
fulting enemy, after refufingto head his troops 
to oppofe them, he retired to London, where 
he ended an inglorious- reign of thirty-five 
years by^artatural death, leaving behind him 
two fons, the eldeft of whom, Edmund, fuc-' 
ceeded to his crown and his misfortunes. 
A.D.KI6. Edmund, his fon and fucceffor, received the 
furname of Ironside, from his hardy oppofl- 
tion to the enemy ; but this oppofition feemed 
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as ineffeSual to reftore the bappitiefs of his 
country^ as it was to continUrt him in the pof«« 
ielSon of the throne* He was oppofed by one . 
of the molt powerful and vigilant ihcyiarchs 
then in Europe; for Canute, afterwards fur- 
named the G(eat, fuCceeded SWeyn as king of 
Denmark^ and alfo as gei>eral 6f the Danifli 
forces in Engknd* The coritcft between thcfe 
two dionarchs was the^ore managed with 
great obftioacy ^nd perfeveranct i the fitft buc^ 
tie that was fought appeared uilde<:i(ive; a fe^- 
cond followed, in which the Danes were vi&o* 
rious : but Edmund ftill having intercft enough 
to bring ^ third army ii^o the fields the Danifli 
and Englifh nobility, equally harraf&d by thefe 
convulfions, obliged their kmgs to come to a 
compromife, and to divide the kingdom be- 
tween them by treaty. Canute refcrved tb 
hinlfelf the northern parts of the kingdom^ the ^ 
fouthern pans were left to Edmund ; but this 
prince being murdered about a month after the 
treaty by his two chamberlains, at Oxfordj Ca^ 
nute was left in peaceable poITeflion of the 
whote kingdom* 

Canute, though he had gratified his ambi^ 

tion, in obtainingpofleflionof theEnglifhcrown, 

yet was obliged at firft to make fome mortify ing 

concefiions ^ and^^in order to gain the affefkions 

I of 
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of the nobility, he endeavoured to gratify their 
avarice. But as his power grew ftronger, and 
his title more fecure, he then refumed thofc 
grants ;which he had made, and even put many 
of the Englifh nobles to death, fenfible that 
thofc who had betrayed their native fovereign 
would never be true to him. Nor was he lefs 
fevere in his exadions upon the fubordinatc 
ranks of the people, levying at one time fcven- 
ty-,two thoufand pounds upon the country, and 
eleven thoufand more upon the city of Lon- 
don only. # 
' Having thus ftrengthcned his new power, 
by effeftually weakening a\l who had wealth 
or authority to withftand him, he next be- 
gan to fhcw the merciful fide of his charac- 
ter. Nor does it feem without juft grounds 
that he is reprcfented by fome hiftorians as 
one of the firft charadlers in thofe barba- 
rous ages. The inveflives which are thrown out 
againfl: him by the Englilh writers feem mere- 
ly the effect of national refentment, or preju- 
dice, unfupporped by truth. His firft ftcp to 
reconcile the Englifli to his yoke, was, by fend- 
ing back to Denmark as many of his followers 
as he could fafely fpare. He made no diftinc- 
tion between the Englifli and Danes in the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, but reftored the Saxon 

". 2 cuftom^ 
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cuftoms in a general aflembly of the kingdom. 
The two nations thus uniting with each other, 
were glad to breathe for a while from the tu- 
mult and flaughter in' which they had mu- 
tually involved each other ; and, to confirm 
their amity, the king himfelf married Emma, > 
the fitter of Richard, duke of Normandy, who 
had ever warmly efpoufed the intcrefts of the 
Englifli. 

Canute having thus fettled his power in Eng* 
land beyond the danger of a* revolution, made 
a voyage into Denmark, as his native domi- 
nions were attacked by the king of Sweden. In 
' this expedition, Godwin, an Englilh earl, was 
particularly diftinguilhed for his valour, and 
acquired that fame which afterwards laid a 
foundation for the immenfe power he acquired 
during the fucceeding reigns. In another voy- 
age he made to Denmark, he attacked Nor- 
way ; and, expelling Glaus from his kingdom, 
annexed it to'his own empire. Thus, being at 
once king of England, Denmark, and Norway, 
he was confidered as the 'moft warlike and 
potent prince in Europe ; while thefecurity of 
his power inclined his temper, which was natu- 
rally cruel, to mercy. 

As his reigh was begun in blood, he was, to- 
waKds the end of it, willing to atone for his for- 
mer 
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m^rfiercenci^ by afts of penance and dcvouon. 
He built churches, endowed ooonafteriea, and 
appointed revenues for the celebration of mafs; 
He even undertx>ok a pilgrimage to Rome» 
^here he regained a cqnSderable time; andf 
hefidcs obtaining fropi the pope fqme privi*' 
le^es fqr the EngUlh fchool crc<fted there, he 
engaged all the princes through whofc ^om\^ 
niOns he pafled to defift from thoie heavy im* 
portions which they were accuftpmed tp exaft 
from the EngliOi pilgrims. The piety qf the 
latter part of his life, and the refolute valour 
of the former, were topics that filled the mouth? 
of his courtiers with flattery and praife. They 
evenaffeacd to think his pqwer uncontroulablc, 
and that all things would be obedieqt to his 
command. Canute, fenfible of their adulation, 
is faid to have taken the following method t.Q 
reprove them. He ordered his chair to hq fct 
on the fea-lhore while the tide was coming in, 
and commanded the fea to retire. " Thou 
art under my dominion^ cried he ^ the land up- 
on which I fit is mine 5 I charge thee thercforCj,, 
to approach no farther, nor dare to wet the feet 
of thy fovereign/' He feigned to fit fome time 
in expeftation of fubmiffion, till the waves be- 
gan to furrqund him : then, tyrning to his 
courtiers, he obfcrved^ that the titles of Lord 
. ' and 
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ail4 M^fter be|ongjed anly to him whom both 
e^rtji an^ feas were ready to obey. Thus, 
f?*recj api4 rcfpedled, he lived many years, ho^ 
oQur^d with the furname of Great for his 
^wer, \fut dcferving it ftill more for his vir- 
tues. He died at Shaftefbury, in the nineteenth 
ycsur of his. reign, leaving behind him three 
fqns, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicnute. Sweya 
w^ crowned King of Norway, Hardicnute wsjs 
put in ppiTeffion of Pen^ark, and Harold fuc^ 
c^edcd hiiS father on the Englilh throne. 

Harold, furnamed Harefoot, from hi^ a« 0.1935. 
fwiftnefs in running, upon his firft coming to 
the f rpwn,^ met with np fmall oppofition from 
his yojunger brgther, Hardicnute. But, by the 
interventipn of the nobles, a cprnprpmife was 
made between them 5 by which it was agreed, 
that Harold fhoqld have London^ and, all the 
provinces north of thqgThameSj whil<? the ppf*- 
fcffipij.pf the fpMthern parts ihould be ced^d to 
Hardicnute; and, gntil th« prince fhould ap- 
pear 19 perfon, £^mma, hU mother, ihoul4 
^qvermiq hi$ fteaid. But this agreement was 
pf {JI\oTt duratipin > fpr queen Emma having 
bro^^t over ftoui Nprmancjy Edward and AU 
fr94> <ictCQ?n.4iiPts of the ancient Saxon kings, 
Alfrcid wa^ invited, with the warmcft profef* 
fioa5i Q{'fri«d(hip, by Harold, tp London, and 

treach» 
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treacheroufly fct upon, by his orders, on th^ 
way. Six hundred of his train were murdered 
in the moft cruel manner ; he himfelf was ta- 
ken prifoner, and his eyes beihg put out, hci 
was conduced to the moiiaftefy of Ely, where 
he died foon after. Edward and Emrtia, ap- 
prifed of his fate, fled to the continent, and 
Harold, without refiftancc, took poflcffion of 
the whole kingdom. He lived to enjoy the 
fruits of his treachery but four years after •, ahd 
dying, very little regretted by his fubjefts, he 
left the fucceflion open to his brother. 
A. D. 1040. Hardicnute^s title was readily acknow- 
ledged, both by the Danes and the Ertglifli 5 
and, upon his arrival from the continent, he was 
received with the mofl extravagant demonftra- 
tions of joy. The ceremony of his coronation 
. was fcarce performed, when he gave the firft 
fpecimen of the badneft of his difpofition, in 
his impotent infults upon the body of his bro- 
ther, which he ordered to be dug up, behead- 
ed, and thrown into the Thames. WheA it was 
found fome time after by a fifliermarf, and bu- 
ried, he ordered it to be again dug up, and td 
be thrown into the Thames a fecond time. 
His malice, however, was in the end ineffec- 
tual ; for it was again found, and buried with 
the greateft fecrccy. Hardicnute's next adl of 

rigorous 



Vigorous ibvereigaty, was the impofition of a 
grievous taac^ £or the payment of his nary ; 
which wa^ the more intolerable, as the nation 
was threatened with a famine^ In the£b a£ts of 
fcverity, Godwin^ duke of Weflcx* who had 
been a vile inftrument of treachery and dppref- ^ 
£oii dtiring the fbrmer re^a, was afliftant now^ 
However, his bafe compliances did not entirely 
icrecn him from the refentmentof Emma^ who 
had the ftnoogeft reafons to believe that he was 
inftrumental in the death of prince Alfred, lier 
Ion, At her inftigation, therefore, Alfric, archr 
btfliop of York) accufed him of being an ac- 
complice, and demanded juftice accordingly. 
Godwin found means to evade the danger, by 
appealing to the king'3 avarice, and not to the 
}ttftice of his caufc* He prefented him with a 
magntficent galley, curiouHy carved and gild- 
ed, rowed by fourfcore men, who wore each of 
them a gold bracelet on his arm, weighing fix- 
teen ounces. The king, foftencd by this pre- 
fcnt, permitted him to purge himfelf by oath ; , 
and Godwin very readily iwore, that be had no 
hand in the death of Alfred. This king^s vio- 
lent and unjuft government was but of ihort 
duratioK^. He died two years after his acceOion, 
in confcquence of excefs at the marriage of a 
Danilhlord) which was celebrated at Lambeth. 
^ VoL^L I HU " 
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His death, far from being regretted- by the 
Englifh, became the fubjed: of their derifion^ 
bis anniverfary being diftinguifhed by the name 
of Hock Holiday. 
A.1>. X041. Edward, furnamed the Confessor, from 
his piety, had many rivals, whofe claims to the 
-crown were rather more juft than his own« 
The direft defendants of the laft Saxon mo- 
narch were ftill in being, though at the remote 
diftance of the kingdom of Hungary. Sweyn, 
the eldeft fon of Hardicnute, was ftill alive, 
though at that time engaged in wars in Nor- 
way. It required therefore the utmoft di- 
ligence in Edwar/d to fecure his claims, before 
cither of thefe could come over to difpute his 
' title. His own authority, which, though great 
in the kingdom, was not fufficient to expedite 
his affairs with the defired d^fpatch, he was there- 
fore obliged to have recourl^io Godwin, whofe 
power was then very extenfive, to fecond his 
^retenfions. This nobleman, though long. an 
enemy to his family, finding, upon the prefent 
occafion, that their intcrefls were united, laid 
afide all former animofity, and concurred in 
fixing him upon the throne. 

The Englifh, who had long groaned under 
- a foreign yoke, now fet no bounds to their 
at finding the line of their ancient mo- 

narchs 
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narchs reftored j and at fifft the warmth' o£ 
their raptures was attended with fome vio- 
lence againft the. Danes ; but the new king, by 
the mildnefs of his charafter, fooh compofcd 
thefe differences,* and the diftinft ion between 
the two nations gradually difapfieared. Thus, 
after a ftruggle of above two hundred years^ 
all things feemed to remain in the fame ftate in 
which thofe conflids began. Thefe invafions 
from the Danes produced no new change of 
laws, cuftoms, language, or religion -, nor did 
any other traces of their cftablifliments feem ta 
remain, except the caftles they built, and the 
families that ftill bear their names. No far- 
ther mention therefore is made of two diftin6k 
nations, for the Normans coming in foon after^ 
fcrvcd to unite them into a clofer uni6n. 

The firft afts of this monarch's reign bore 
the appearance of feverity, for he refumed all 
grants that had been made by the crown in for- 
iper reigns ; and he ordered his mother, Em- 
ma, who was ever intriguing againft him, to be 
fliut up in a monaftery. As he had been bred ^ v 

in the Norman court, he (hewed, in every in- 
ftance, a predileftion for the cuftoms, laws, 
and even the natives of that country ; and, a- 
niongthe reft :of his faults, though he had mar- 
ried Edi'tha, ;he daughter of Godwin, yet, 
I 2 either 
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either from miftakcn piety, or fixed averfidfl^ 
during his whole reigi>, he abftained from her 
bed. 

However thefe aftipns might be regarded by- 
many of this king's fub^cds^ for they were all 
of a doubtful kind, certain k is,' that Godwin^ 
who was long grown much too powerful for » 
fubjeft, made them the pretext of his oppofi* 
tion. He began by complaining of the influ- 
ence of the Normans in the government, andl 
his animo(ities foon broke out into aflion« . 
, Euftace, count of Boulougne, who had raarried: 
Edward's filler, arrived in England uponavifit 
to the king, and was received with greait ho* 
nour and affedion. Upon his return to fk>* 
ver, having ferrt a fervant before bkn to be* 
fpeak lodgings in that city, ^ fray happened 
between this domcfl:ic and the townfmen, in 
which he loft his life. The count and his, at- 
tendants attempting to take revenge, the inha- 
bitants took 2rms> and both fides engaging 
with great fury i the count was obliged^ to find 
fafety by flight, after having loft about twenty 
of his men, and flain as many of the people^ 
The count, exafperated at this infult, returned 
to the court, at Gloucefter, and demandedjuf- 
tice of the kiiig, who very warmly efpoufed hit 
quarrel. He inftantly gave orders to Godwin^ 

in 
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in whole government Dover lay, to go imme- 
diately to the place, and to puniih the inhabi- 
tants for their crime. This was a conjundure 
highly favourable to the fchemes of this'afpir- 
ing chief, and thinkii^ that now was the time 
CO ingratiate himfelf with the people, he abfo- 
lutely refyfed to obey the king's command. 
Senfible, howsever, that obedience would foon 
be extorted* uniefs he could defend his info- 
lence, he prepared for fais defcDce, or, rather* 
for an attack upon Edward Accordingly* 
under a pretence of reprefiing ibme diforders 
on the WeUh fnmtier* he jfecretly ailembled a 
great army, and attempted to furprife the king, 
who continued, without the fmalleft fufpicion, 
at Glouceften Neverthclcfs, being fqon in- 
formed of Godwin's treachery, his firft ftep 
was, privately to fuiiimon all the aflTiilance he 
could, and, in the mean while, to protrad the 
time by a pretended n^ociatioa. As foon as 
he found himfelf in a capacity to take the 
field, he then changed his tone; and Godwin, 
finding himfelf unable to oppofe his fuperior 
forces or to keep his army together, permitted 
it to difperfe, and took fliekcr with Baldwin, 
^ earl of Flanders.' His cftates, which were nu- 
*' mcrous, together with thofe of his fens, were 
i;<»lfifcated^ and the greatncfs of the fa- 
I ^ mily 
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mily fccmcd, for a time, totally over-- 
thrown. 

*^But this nobleman's power was too ftrongf 
to be fliaken by fo flight a blaft ; for, being 
affifted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, he 
landed on the Ifle of WigHt, where he was 
joined by his fon Harold, with a fquadron 
which that nobleman had colledted in. Ireland, 
From thence being reinforced by great num- 
bers of his former dependants and followers, he 
failed up thelThames, and, appearing beforeLon- 
don, threw all things into confufion. In this exi- 
gecce, the king alone fccmed rcfolute ; but his 
nobility, many of whom were fecrecly inclined to 
Godwin, brought on a negociatipn •, in which it 
was ftipulatcd, that the king fliould difmifs all 
his foreign fervants, the primate being among 
the number, and that Godwin fliould give hof- 
tages for his own future good behaviour. God- 
win's death, which followed foon after, prc^ 
vented him from reaping the fruits of an agree- 
ment, by which the king's authority was almofl: 
reduced to nothing. 

This nobleman was fucceeded in his govern- 
ments and ofiices by his fon, Harold, who, in 
his ambition, was equal to his father, but in his 
virtues and abilities far his fuperior.. By a mo- 
deft and gentle demeanour he acquired the 
good-will of Edward, br at leafl: fofcened ihofc 

im- 
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impreflions of hatred which he had long borne 
the whole family. He artfully infinuated him- 
felf into the affeftions of the people by his li- 
berality and apparent candour, while every day 
he cncreafed his power, by feeming modeftly 
to decline it. By thefe arts he not only fup- 
planted Algar, duke of Mercia, whom the 
king raifed up to rival his power, but he got 
his brother, Tofti, made duke of Northumber- 
land, upon the death of Si>yard, who had long 
governed that province with great glory. 

Harold's infmuating manners, his power, 
and virtues, extended and encreafed his popu- 
larity to fuch a degree, that he began to be 
talked of as the moft proper perfon to fucceed 
to the crown. But nothing could be more un- . 
grateful to Edward than fuch a defire,, as he 
abhorred a fucceflbr from the family of God- 
win. Arouzed, therefore, by thefe rumours, 
he fent for his nephew, Edward, from Hun- 
gary, who was, 'in faft, the direft defcendant 
from the ancient ^axon kings. Prince Edward 
foon arrived, but was fcarce fafe landed, when' 
he died, leaving his pretenfions to Edgar Athe- 
ling; his fon, who was too young, weak, and 
inadtive, to avail himfelf of his title. The 
king was now tJierefore thrown into new diffi- 
culties. He faw the youth and inexperience 
1 4 of 
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alledgcd, that a man born in England was 
only fit to govern Englifhmen ; and that none 
but an able general could defend them againft: 
fo many fpreign enemies, as they were every 
day threatened with. The people readily faw 
to what thefc fpeeches tended ; and, inftead of 
difcountenancing his pretenfions, aflifted theni' 
with their wifhes and applaufe. Edward, bro* 
ken with age and infirmities, his mind entirely 
cngroffed by the vifions of fuperftition, and 
warmly attached to none, faw the danger to 
which the government was expofed, but took 
feeble and irrcfolute fteps to fccure the fuccef- 
fion. While he continued thus uncertain, he 
was furprifed by ficknefs, which brought him. 
A.D.1066. to his end, on the fifth of January, in the 
* fixty-fifth year of his age, and twenty- fif^h of 
his reign. 

This prince, who was reverenced by the 
monks, under the title of Saint and Confefibr ; 
had but weak pretenfions to either, being in- 
dolent, irrefolute, and credulous. The tran- 
quilty of his reign was owing rather to the 
weaknefs of his foreign enemies, than to his 
own domeftic ftrength. But, though he feem- 
ed to have few adive virtues, yet he cer- 
tainly had no vices of an atrocious kind;- 
and the want of the. paflions, rarher than their 

rcftrainr, 
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reftraint, was then, as it has been long fince, 
the beft title to canonization. He was the firft, 
who, from his fuppofcd fahdity, touched for 
^he king's evil. 

Harold, whofe intrigues and virtues fepm* 
ed to give a right to his pretenfions, afcend- 
ed the throne without any oppofition. The 
citizens of London, who were ever fond of an 
eledive monarchy, feconded his claims ; the 
clergy adopted his caufe ; and the body of 
the people, whofe friend he had been, fincere- 
ly loved him. Nor were the firft a6ts of hi^ 
reign unworthy of the general prejudice in 
his favour. He took the moft effeftual mea- 
fures for an impartial adminiftration of juftice ; 
ordered the laws to be revifed, and reformed ; 
and thofe difturbers of the public peace to be 
puniflied, who had thriven under the lenity of 
the laft reign. 

But neither his valour, his juftice, nor his 
popularity, were able to fqcure him from the 
misfortunes attendant upon an ill-grounded 
title. The firft fymptoms of his danger, came 
from his own brother, Tofti, who had taken 
refuge in Flanders, and went among the 
princes of the Continent, endeavouring to en- 
gage them in a league againft Harold, whom he 
reprcfented as a tyrant and ufurper. Not con- 
I tent 
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cent with this, being furaifted with fome ihips 
by the earl «f Flanders, he niade a defcent up* 
on the ifle of Wight, which he laid under con- 
tribution, and pillaged along the coaft, until 
he was encountered, and routed by Morcar, 
who had been appointed to the government 
from which he was expelled. 

But he was not yet without fuccour, for 
Harfagar, king of Norway, who had been 
brought over by his remonftranccs, arrived 
with a fleet of two hundred fail at the mouth 
of the river Humbcr, where he was joined by 
the (battered remains of Tofti's forces. It 
was in vain that the carls of Mcrcia and Nor- 
thumberland attempted to ftop their progrefs, 
with a body of new-raifed undifciplined troops : 
they were quickly routed, and York fell a 
prey to the enemy. Meanwhile, Harold be* 
ing informed of this misfortune, hafttned with 
an army to the protc6tion of his people, and 
exprefled the utmoft ardour to Ihew himfelf 
worthy of their favour. He had given fo 
many proofs of an equitable and prudent ad- 
miniftration, that the people flocked from all 
quarters to join his ftandard ; and, as foon as 
he reached the enemy at Standford, he found 
himfelf in a cohdition of giving them battle. 
The aftion was very bloody, but the viftory 
2* was 
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was idecHivc on the fide of Harold, and ended ' 

in the total row of the Norwegians, Harfa* 
gar, their king, and Tofti being flain. Thofc 
who cfcaped, owed their fafety to the pcrfohal 
]>rowt(s of a brave Norwegian ; who, fingly, 
defended a bridge over the Derwent for three 
hours, againft the whc^ £i)gli(h army ; dur- 
ing which time, he flew forty of their beft men ^ 
with his battie-ar, but he was at kngth flain by 
an arrow. Harold, purfuing his viftory, made 
bim&if matter of a Norwegian fleet that lay 
in the river Oufc ; and had the gcncrofity to 
give prince Olave, the fon of Harfagar, his 
liberty, and to allow him to depart with twen- 
ty veflTels. There had never before been 
in England an engagement between two fuch 
numerous armies, each being compofed of no 
Icfs than thrccfcore thoufand men, The news 
of this viftory diffufed inexpreffible joy over 
the whole kingdom ; they gloried in a mo- 
narch, who now flic wed himfelf able to de- 
fend them from infult, and avenge them of 
their invaders ; but they had not long time 
for criumi^ when news was brought of a 
frefli invafion^ more formidable than had 
ever been formed againft England before. 
This was iinder the condu^ of William, 
duke of Normandy, who landed at Haft- 

. ings, 
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Sept. 28. ings, with an army of difciplined veterans^ 
*and l^id claim to the Englifli crowru 

William, who was afterwards called the 
Conqueror, was the natural fon of Robert^ 
duke of Normandy. His mother's name was 
Arlette, a beautiful maid of Falaize, whom 
Robert fell in love with, as fhe Hood gazing at 
her door whilft he paffed through the town. 
William, who was the offspring of this amour, 
owed a part of his greatnefs to his birth, but 
ftill more to his own perfonal merit. His body 
was vigorous, his mind capacious ^ and noble, 
and his courage not be reprefled by apparent 
« danger. His father, Robert, growing old, and, 
as was common with princes then, fuperfti- 
tious alfo, refolved upon a pilgrimage to Je* 
rufalem, contrary to the advice and opinion of 
all his nobility. As his heart was fixed upon 
the expedition, inftead of attending td their 
remonftrances, he fhewed them his fon Wil- 
liam, whom, though illegitimate, he tender- 
ly loved, and recommended to their care, 
. cxafting an oath from them of homage and 
fealty. He then put him, as he was, yet but 
ten years of age, under the tutelage of the 
French king ; and foon after, going into Afia, 
from whence he never returned, left.yotfng 
William rather the inheritor of his wifhes, 

than 
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than his crown. In fa5, William, from the 
Jbeginning, found himfelf expofed to many 
dangers, and much oppofition, from his youth 
and inexperience, from the reproach of his 
birth, from a fufpedled guardian, a difputcd 
title, ' and a diftraded ftate. The regency, 
appointed by Robert, found great diffijultics 
in fupporting the government againft this 
complication of dangers; and the young 
prince, when he came of age, found himfelf 
reduced to a very low condition. But the great 
qualities which he foon difplayed in the field, 
and the cabinet, gave encouragement to his 
friends, and ftruck a terror into his ene- 
mies. He on all fides oppofed his rebel- 
lious ^ubjefts, and reprefled foreign inva- 
ders, while his valour and condu6t prevailed • 
in every aflion. The tranquility which he 
had thus eftablilhed in his dominions, induced 
him to extend his views; and fome overtures^. 
made him by Edward the Confeflbr, in the 
latter part'of his reign, who was wavering in 
the choice of a fucceflbr, enflamed his ambi- 
tion with a defire of fuccecding to theEnglilli 
throne. Whether Edward really appointed 
him to fuccced, as William all along pretend- 
ed, is, at this diftance of time, uncertain ; but 
it is beyond a doubt, that Harold happening 

to 
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* to pay a viflt to the Norman^coaft, was indue-'' 
ed by this prince, to acknowledge hii claims, 
and to give a promife of feconding them. Thit 
promife, however, Harold did not think pro« 
per to perform, when it ftood in the way of his 
own ambition ; and afterwards, when Wiliiatn 
obje£ted the breach, he excufed himfelf, by 
alledging, that it was extorted from him, at a 
time when he had no power to refufe. On 
whatever fide juflice might lie, the pretext 
on William's part was, that he was appointed 
heir to the crown of England by Edward the 
Confeflbr, upon a vifit he had paid that mo- 
narch during his life-time; In confequence of 
thefe pretenfions, he was not remifs, after the 
death of Edward, to lay in his claims ; but 
Harold would adniit none of them, refolvcd 
to defend, by his valour, what his intrigues had 
won. William, finding that arms alone were 
to be the final deciders of this difpute, prepar- 
ed to aflert his right with vigour. His fub- 
je£ts, as they had long been diftingui(hed for va- 
lour among the European nations, had, at this 
time, attained to the higheft pitch of military 
glory. His court was the center of politenefs > 
and all who wifhed for fame in arms, or was 
naturally fond of adventure, flocked to put 
themfelves under his conduft. The fame of 

his 
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lus intended invafion of England^ was diffufedl 
over the whole Continent; multitudes came 
to offer him their fervices in this expedition ; 
(o that he was embarrafled rather in the choice 
of whom he Ihould take, than in the levying 
his forces. The pope himfclf was not bo- 
hind the reft in favourinj^ his pretenfions ; but, 
either influenced by the apparent juftice of his 
claims, or by the hopes of extending the autho- 
rity of the church, he immediately pronoun- 
ced HaroldTin ufurper. He denounced excom- 
munication againft him, and all his adherents ; 
and fent the duke a confecrated banner, to in- 
fpirc him with confidence. With fuch fa- 
vourable incentives, William foon found him- 
felf at the head of a chofen army of fixty thou- 
fand men, all equipped in the moft warlike 
and fplendid manner. The difciplinc of the 
men, the vigour of the horfcs, the luftre of 
the arms and accoutrements, were ohgedis that 
had been fcarcely feen in Europe for fome ages 
before. It was in the beginning of fgmmer 
that he embarked this powerful body, on board 
a fleet of three hundred fail ; and^ after fome 
0iiall oppofition from the weather, landed at 
Pevenfey, on the coail of SulTcx, with refolute 
tranquility. William himfclf, as he came on 
fliore, happened to ftumble and fall % but, in- 
Vol. I. K ftead 
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Head of being difcompofed at the accident, he 
had the prefence of mind to cry out, that he 
thus took poffeffion of the country. Difiereht 
from all the ravagcrs to which England had 
been formerly accuftomed, this brave prince 
made no fhow of invading a foreign country, 
but rather encamping in his own. Here he 
continued in a quiet and peaceable manner for 
> about a fortnight, either willing to refrefh his 
troops, or defirous of knowing the reception his 
pretenfions tothe crown Ihould meet with among* 
the people. After having rcfrefhed his men at 
this place, and fent back his fleet to Normandy, 
to leave no retreat for cowardice, he advanced a- 
long the fea-fide to Haftings, where he publifli- 
ed a manifefto, declaring the motives that in- 
duced him to undertake this entcrprize. 

He was foon roufcd from his inactivity by 
the approach of Harold, who feemed refolved 
to defend his right to the crown, and retain 
that fovereignty which he had received from the 
people, who only had a right to beftow it. He 
was now returning, flufhed with conqueft, from 
the defeat of the Norwegians, with all the 
forces he had employed in tifat expedition, and 
all he could invite or collcft in the country 
through which he paflfcd. His army was com- 
pofed of adive and valiant troops^ in high fpi- 

rits. 
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- rks, ftrongly attached to their king, and eager 
to engage. On the other hand, the army of Wil- * 
Ham confided of the flower of all the Continent, 
and had been long enured to danger/ The men 
of Bfctagne, Bologne, Flanders, PpiAou, Maine, 
Orleans, France, and Nb.rmandy, were all vo- 
luntarily united under his command. England 
never before, nor n^ver fince, faw two fuch 
armies drawn up to difpute its crown. The 
day before the battle, William fent an offer to 
Harold to decide the quarrel between them by 
iingle combat, and thus to fpare the blood 
of thoufands -, but Harold refufed, and faid, 
he would leave it to the God of armies to de- 
termine. Both armies, therefore, that night, 
pitched in fight of each other, expeding the 
dawning of the next day with impatience. The 
Englifh pafled the night in fongs and feafting j 
the Normans, in devotion and prayer. 

The next morning, at feven, as foon as 
day appeared, both armies were drawn up in 
array againft each other. Harold appeared in 
the center of his forces, leading on his army 
on foot, that his men might be more encou- 
raged, by feeing their king expofed to an 
equality of danger. William fought on horfe- . 
back, leading on "his army, that moved at 
once, finging the fong of Roland, one of 
K 2 the 
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the famous chiefs of their country. The Nor- 
mans began the fight with their crofs-bows» 
which, at firft, galled» and furprifed the Eng- 
liih, and as their ranks were clofe, their arrows 
did great execution. But fbon they came to 
clofer fight, and the Englifh, with their bills, 
hewed down their adverfaries with great flaugh- 
ter. Confufion was fpreac\ing among the ranks^ 
when William, who found himfelf on the brink 
of dcftruftion, haftened,- with a feled band, to 
the relief of his forces. His prefence reftored 
the fufpenfe of battle j he was feen in every 
. place, endeavouring to pierce the ranks 
of the enemy, and had three horfes flain 
under him. At length, perceiving that the 
Englifh line continued impenetrable, he pre* 
tended to give ground, which, as he expe<5ted, 
drew the enemy from their ranks, and he was 
inftantly ready to, take advantage of their dif- 
order. Upon a fignal given, the Normans 
readily returned to the charge, with greater 
fury than before, broke the Englifh troops, 
, and purfucd them to a rifing ground. It was 
in this extremity, that Harold was feen flying 
from rank to rank, rallying and infpirin^ his 
troops with vigour ; and, though he had toiled 
all day, till near night-fall, in the front of his 
Kentifh men, yet he ftill feemed unabated in 

force 
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force or courage, keeping his men to the poft 
oif honour. Once more, therefore, theviftory 
feemed to turn againfl: the Normans, and they 
fell in great numbers, fo that the fiercencfs 
and obftinacy of this memorable battle, was 
often renewed by the courage of the leaders, 
whenever that of the foldiers began to flacken. 
Fortune, at length, determined a viftory, that 
valour was unable to decide. Harold, making 
a furious onfet at the head of his troops, againft 
the Norman heavy armed infantry, was Ihot 
into the brains by an arrow ; and his two va- 
liant brothers, fighting by his fide, (hared the 
fame fate. He fell with his fword in his hand, 
amidft heaps of flain, and after the battle, 
the royal corpfe could hardly be diftinguifhcd 
among the dead. From the moment of his 
death, all courage feemed to forfake the 
En^lifti ; they gave ground on every fide, and 
were purfued with great flaughtcr by the vie- , 
torious Normans. Thus, after a battle, which 
was fought from morning till fun-fet, the in- 
vaders proved fuccefsful, and the Englifti 
crown became the reward of viftory. There 
fell near fifteen thoufand of the Normanj, 
while the lofs on the fide of the vanquifhed 
was yet more confiderable, befide that of 
the king, and his two brothers. The next day, 
K 3 the 
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the dead body of Harold was brought to Wil- 
liam, and gcneroufly rcftored, without ran- 
fom, to hrs mother. 
Of; J4* This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in 
England, which had continued for more than 
fix hundred years. Before the times of Alfred, 
the kings of this race feemed totally immerfed 
in ignorance 5 and after him, taken up with 
combating the fuperftition of the monks, or 
blindly obeying its didates. As for the crown, 
during this period, it was neither wholly elec- 
tive, nor yet totally hereditary,but difpofed either 
by the will oif the former poflcffor, or obtained 
by the eminent intrigues or fervices of Tome per- 
fon nearly allied to the royal family. As for the 
laws and cuflioms of this race, they brought in 
many, long in praftice among their German 
anceftors ; but they adopted alfo many more 
which they found among the Britons, or which 
the Romans left behind them after their abdi- 
catron. They aflumed, in imitation of thofe 
nations, the name of Kings ; nay, fome of 
them, took the Greek appellation of Bafileu9, 
a title unknown to the countries from whence 
they came. Their noblemen alfo affumed 
names of Roman authority, being termed 
Pukes or Duces ; while the lower claffcs of 
people, were bought and fold with the farms 

they 
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they cultivated ; an horrid cuftom, firft intro- 
duced by the Greeks and Romans, and aftcr- 
'wards adopted by the countries they conquer- 
ed. Their canon laws alfo, which often 
controuled the civil authority, had primari- 
ly their origin in Rome ; and the pricfts and 
monks who drew them up, had generally 
their education there. We muft not, there- 
fore, afcribe the laws and cuftoms which then 
prevailed over England, entirely to Saxon o- 
riginal, as many of them were derived from the 
Britons and Romans. But now the Saxon 
monarchy was no more ; all cuftoms and kws, 
of whatever original, were caft down into one 
common mafs, and cemented by thofe of Nor- 
man inftitution. The whole face of obliga- 
tion wa^ altered, and the new matters inftitut- 
ed new modes of obedience. The laws were 
improved 5 but the tafte of the people for po- 
lite learning, arts, and philofophy, for more 
than four hundred years after, • were ftill to 
continue the fame. It appears furprifing enough, 
that in fuch a variety of events, fuch innova- 
tion in military difcipline, and fuch changes in 
government, that true politenefs, and what is 
called tafte in the arts, never came to be culti- 
vated. Perhaps, the reafon may be, that while 
the authority of the church continued fo great, 
K 4 the 
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the people were afraid of any knowledge but 
that derived to them through their clergy j and^ 
being fecluded fronni the ordinary conVerfiltioa 
of mankind, they were but indifferent judges 
of hiiman nature. A monk of the tenth ccn-. 
tury, and a monk of the eighteen century,. ^re 
cquajly refined, and equally fit to advance 
thofe fludies that give us an acquaintance wiik 
ourfclvcs, or that tend to difpUy the ma^es of 
the human heart, 
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William the CoNqjyEROR. 

4N OTHING could exceed the confterna- 
tion of the Englifh upon the lofs of the battle 
of Haftittgs J their king Qain, the flower of 
their nobility cut off, and their whole army 
difperfcd or deftroycd, ftruck them with 
defpair. Vgry little Teemed now remaining, 
but a tame fobmiflSon to the viftor; arid 
William, fcnfihle X)f their terrors, was care- 

t ful 
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ful not to Ibfe the fruits of vtftory by de- 
lay. Accordingly, after the purfuit of the fly- 
ing enemy, a»d a fhort rcfreftiment of his own 
army, he fet forward on the completion of his 
* defign ; and fitting down before Dover, took 
it after a flight refifl:ance, and fortified it with 
frefli redoubts. After a fliort delay at this 
place, he advanced by quick marches towards 
London, where his approach ferved to fpread 
new confufion. The inhabitants for'fome time 
hcfitated betv/ecn their terrors and their loyal- 
ty i but, cafting their eyes on every fide, they 
faw no perfon of valour or authority fufficienc 
to fupport.thcrp in their independence. Edgar 
Atheling, the right heir to the crown, was a 
weak and feeble prince, without courage or 
ambition ; all their other leaders were either 
deftroyed, or too remote to lend them afiftance. 
The clergy, who had a large fliare in the deli- 
beration, declared o{)enly for a prince whole 
pretenfions were acknowledged, and whofe 
arms were bleflfed by the holy fee. Nothing 
therefore remained, but to fubmit to the necef-, 
fity of the times, and to acknowledge thofe 
claims. which it was not in their power to op- 
pofe. As foon, therefore, as William pafled 
the Thames, at Wallingford, Stigand, the pri- 
mate, made fubmifllons to him in the name of 

the 
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the clergy ; and, before he came within fight 
of the city, all the chief nobility, and Edgar 
Atheling himfelf, who juft before had been 
created king, came into his camp, and declar- 
ed an intention of yielding to hia. authority. 
William was glad of being thus peaceably put 
in poffcffion of a throne, which feveral of his 
predeceflbrs had not gained without repeated 
vi<5h)ries. He therefore accepted the crown 
upon the terms that were ofiered him, which 
were, that he ftiould govern according to the 
cftablilhed cuftoms of the country. William, 
though he had it in his power to didate his 
own conditons, rather than receive any, 
chofe to have his eleftion confidercd rather 
as a gift from his fubjeds, than a m/eafure ex- 
torted by him. He knew himfi^lf to be a con- 
queror, but was willing to be thought a legal 
king. 

. In order to give his inyafion all the fandion 
poffible, he was crownea^t Weftminfter by the 
archbilhop of York, and took the oath ufual 
in the times of the Saxon and Daniih kings, 
which was, to proteft and defend the church, 
to obferve the laws of the realm, and to govern 
the people with impartiality. Having thus 
given all poffible fatisfadipn to the Eng- 
lish, his next care was, to rew^d the many 

brave 
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braVe adventurers who had followed his for- 
tunes. He firft divided the lands of the Eng- 
lifh barons who oppofed him among the Nor* 
man barons who had aflifted his entcrprize ; 
and fuch as he could neither fupply with mo- 
ney nor lands, he appointed to the vacant of- 
fices of the ftate. But, as there were ftill num- 
bers unprovided for, he quartered them on the 
rich abbeys of the kingdom, until better means 
oflFered for their advancement. This, which 
gave no fmall umbrage to the clergy, was but 
little refented by the people, who were willing 
to fee their own burthens lightened, by having 
a part of them laid upon (boulders that were at 
that time much better able to bear them. 

But what gave them great umbrage, was, to 
fee him place all real power in the hands of his 
own countrymen, and ftill to give them the 
polfeffion of the fword, to which he owed all 
his authority. He difarmed the city of Lon- 
don, and other places which appeared moft 
warlike and populous, and quartered Norman 
foldiers in all thofe places where he moft dread- 
ed an infurredion. Having thus fecured the 
government, and, by a mixture of vigour and 
lenity brought the Engli/h to an entire fubriiif- 
fion, he rcfolved to return to the continent, 
there to -enjoy the triumph and congratulation 

of 
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of his ancient fubjcds. Havings therefore» no 
reaibn to apprehend any difturbance in his at> 
fence among the Englifh, whofe aiiedion be 
had taken fuch pains to conciliate, he left the 
regency with his brother Odo, bifliop of 
Bayeux, and William Fitzoibornc. To fecure 
Jumielf yet farther, he refolved tS carry along 
with him all the Englifh noblemen, from whofe 
power or inclination he could apprehend a re* 
volt ; and, pretending to take great pleasure in 
their converfation, he iet fail with his honour- 
able captives for Normandy, where he was re- 
ceived by his natural fubjefts with a mixture of 
admiration and joy. He rcfided for fome time 
at the abbey of Fefchamp, where he was vifited 
by an ambaflador from the king of France, fent 
to congratulate his fuccefs. William, natu- 
rally fond of fplendour, received this cmbafljr 
With great ilate and magnificence, while hi» 
Englifh courtiers, willing to ingratiate them* 
felves with their new fovcreign, endeavoured to 
out(bine each, other, and made a difplay of 
riches which ftruck foreigners with afto- 
nifhment. It was probably this foolilh often* 
tation that excited the pride of the Normans, ' 
to treat men with contempt who were appa« 
itntly fo much above them. 

In 
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In the mean time, the abfence of the Con- 
queror in England produced the moft fatal ef- 
fects. His officers being no longer controlled 
by his juftice, thought this a fit opportunity for 
extortion 5 while the Englilh, no longer awed 
by his prefence, thought it the happieft occ^- 
fion for vincficating their freedom. The two 
governors he had left behind took all opportu- 
nities of oppreffing the people ; either defiring 
to provoke them into rebellion, in order to pro- 
fit by confifcations, or, in cafe they fub- 
mitted tamely to their impofitions, to grow 
rich without Daughter. The inhabitants of 
Kent, who were more immediately expofed 
to thefe outrages, having repeated their com- 
plaints and remonftrances to no purpofe, at 
length had recourfe to Euftace,' count of Bou- 
logne, who affifted them in an attack upon the 
garrifon of Dover. But the Normans were up- 
on their guard, and having repulfed the aflail- 
ants with fome flaUghter, took the nephew of 
xount Euftace prifoner. This raifcarriage did 
not deter Edric the Forefter from repelling the 
depredations of the Normans, and, in his turn, 
from wafting their poffeffions. But though thefe 
open hoftilitics were not very confiderable, the 
difafFedion among the Englilh was general, 
and the people began top late to perceive, that 

Itrength 
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ftrength will ever give laws to jufticc, A fecrct 
confpiracy was therefore formed for deftroying 
all the Normans, as the Danes had been for- 
merly cut oiF; and this was profecuted with fo 
much animoiity^ that the vaflals of the earl 
Goxo put him to death, becaufe he rcfufed to 
head them againft the invaders. 

William, being informed of thefe commo- 
tions, haftened over to England, and arrived 
time enough to prevent the execution of this 
bloody enterprize. • The confpirators had al- 
ifeady taken the refolutioh, and fixed the day, 
for their intended ma^Tacre, which was to be on 
Afh-Wcdnefday, during the time of divine fcr- 
vice, when all the Norrpans would be unarmed, 
as penitents, according <o the difcipline of the 
times. But his prefence quickly difconcertcd 
all their fchemcs. Such of them as had been 
more open in their mutiny, betrayed their guilt 
by flight 5 and this ferved p confirm the proofs 
of an accufation againft thofe who remained. 

From that time forward the king began to 
lofe all confidence in hisEnglifli fubjcfts, and 
to regard them as inveterate and irreconcileable 
enemies. He had already raifed fuch a number 
of fortrcffes in the kingdom, that he no longer 
dreaded the tumultuous or tranfient efforts of a 
difcontented multitude-, he determined to treat 
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them as a conquered nation, to indulge his owfl 
avarice, and that of his followers, by numerous 
conBfcations, and to fecure his power by hum« 
bling all who were able to make any refi0;ance« 
The iirft fignal of his arbitrary power was ma^ 
nifefted in renewing the odious tax of Dane* 
gelt, which had been aboliihed by Edward tfae^ 
Confeflfor. This meafure produced remon- 
firances, complaints, and even infurre&ions, in 
different parts of the kingdom; butWilliam* 
confcious of his power, marched againil: fuch 
* as were mod formidable, and foon compelled 

them to implore for mercy. In this manner 
the inhabitants of Exeter and Cornwall excited 
his refentment, dnd experienced his lenity. 
AD. 1068. But' thefe infurreAions were flight, compare 
cd to that in the north, which feemed to threa« 
ten the moft important confequences. This 
was excited by the intrigues of Edwin and 
Morcar, • the twp moft powerful doblemen of 
the Englilh race, who, joined by Blethim^ 
prince of North Wales, Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, and Sweyn, king of Denmark, re- 
folved to make one terrible effort for the reco* 
very of their ancient liberties. But the vigour 
and Celerity of William deftroyed their proje6ts 
before they were ripe for execution 5 for, ad- 
vancing towards them at the head a powerful 

army. 
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ftfmy, by forced marchf s^ the two earls wett 
fp intimidated^ that^ inftead of oppofing, they 
had recourfe to the Gonqucror*s clcmjency, by 
fubmiflioli. He did not think proper to rejed their 
advahces^ but pardoned them without farther 
hefitation. A peace which he made with Mal- 
colpi, king of Scotland, fhortly after; fcemed to 
deprive them of all hopes of future aififtance 
from without. 

But whatever the fuccefles of William might 
have been, the inhabitants, whether Englifh or 
Normans, were at that time in a moft dreadful 
iituation. All the miferies that infolence OA 
one hand, and hatred on the other ^ that tyran- 
ny and treafon, fufpicion and aiTaflination^ 
could bring upon a people, wer^ there united. 
The Normans were feen to commit continual 
. infults upon the Englifh, and thefe vainly 
fought redrefs from their partial matters. Thus, 
legal punilkment being denied, they fought for 
private vengeance ; and a day feldom paflcd, 
but the bodies of affaffinated Normans were 
found in the woods and highways, without any 
poflibility of bringing the perpetrators to juf- 
tice. Thus, at length, the conquerors thcn\^ 
ielves began again to wiih for the tranquillity 
and fccurity of their native country; and Jevc- 
ral of them, though entrufted with great com- 
Vot. I. L mands, 
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ixiands, defired to be difmiflfed the fervice. In 
order to prevent thcfe defertions, which Wil- 
liam highly refented, he was obliged to allure 
others to ftay,^by the largenefs of his boun^ 
ties. Thefe brought on fre(h exaffcions^ and 
new infurreflions were the natural confe- 
quence. 

The inhabitants of Northumberland^ impa- 
tient of their yoke, attacked the Norman garri- 
fon in Durham, and taking advantage. of the 
governor's negligence, put him, with feven 
hundred of his men, to the fword. The Nor- 
man governor of York fharcd the fame fate 5 
and the infurgents, being reinforced by the 
Danes, andfome leaders from Scotland, attack- 
ed the caftle, which was defended by a garriibn 
of three thoufand men. Mallet, its governor^ 
that he might the better provide for its de- 
fence, fet fire to fome houfes which lay conti- 
guous •, but the fire fpreading, the whole city 
was quickly in flames. This proved the caufe 
of his deftruftion ; for the enraged inhabitants 
joining in the aflault,, entered the citadel fword 
in hand, and cut off the whole garriibn, with- 
out mercy. This tranfient gleam of fuccefs 
feemed to fprcad a general fpirit of infurrec- 
tion* The counties of Somerfet, Dorfet, Corn- 
wall, and Devon, united in the Common caufe^ 

and 
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and determined to make one great effort for 
the recovery of their former freedom. 

Wilfiami imdaaoted amidft this {ctjtc of con- 
fufion, iffembled his forces^ and led tbcm to- * 
wards the North, oonfcious that his pnefence 
aione would be fufficient to rcprels thcfe'rude 
efforts of unbdvifed indignation. According-* 
if^ wherever he appeared, the infurgents eithcj^ 
fabmitted or retired. The Danes were content 
to return, with<)ut committing an^ farther hof- 
tilities, into Denmark. WakheofF, who long 
defended Yorkcaftie, fobmittcdto theviAor'i 
clemency, and was taken into favour* Edric, 
ftnbther nobleman, who commanded the North- 
umbriansi^ made his fuhmtffiDh to the Con** 
queror^ and obtained pardbn^ while the rt& 
difperfed themfelves, and left the Normans 
tindif{Hited mailers of the whole kingdom^ 
Edgar Atlieling, who had been drawn among 
the reft into, this infurrectbh, fought a re- 
treat in Scotland, from the puffuit of his ene- 
mies. There iie continued, till, by* pix)per feli- 
citation, he was again taken into favour by the 
king. From. that time he remained in Eng- 
land in a private ftation, content with opulence 
and fccurityj perhaps as happy, though not 
fo fplendid, as if he had fuccecded in the ca- 
reer of his. ambition. 

Li Wil- 
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William being now acknowledged mafter 
of a people that more than once Ihewed re* 
ludance to his government, he reiblved to 
throw off all appearance of lenity,. and to inca- 
pacitate them from future infurreAions. His 
firft ftep was, to order the county of North-* 
timberland to be laid wafte, the houfes to be 
burned, the inftruments of huibandry to be 
deftroyed, and the inhabitants to feek new ha* 
bitations. By this order^ it is laid, that above 
one hundred thoufand perfons periihed, either 
by the fword or famine, and the country is fup* 
pofed, even acthis day, to bear the marks of 
its ancient depopulation. He next proceeded 
to conBfcate all the eflarces of the Englifh gen* 
try, and to grant them liberally to his Norman 
followers. Thus, all the ancient and honour- 
able families were reduced to beggary, and the 
Engliih found themfelves entirely excluded 
from every road that led either to honour or 
preferment. They had the cruel mortifica- 
tion to find, that all his power only tended 
to their depreffion, and that the icheme of their 
fubje&ion was attended with every circumftance 
of infult and indignity. 

He was not yet, however, fufiiciently arbi- 
trary to change all the laws then in being, for 
thofcof his own country. He onjy made fe- 
veral innovations, and ordered the law-pleas in 

the 
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the feveral courts to be miide in the Norman 
language. Yet, with all hrs endeavours to 
make the French the popular language, the 
Englilh ftiil gained ground ; and, whatdeferves 
remark, it had adopted much more of the 
French idiom for two or three reigns before, 
than during the whole line of the Norman 
kings fucceeding. 

The feudal law had been before introduced 
into England by the Saxons, but this monarch 
reformed it, according to the model of that 
pra^fed in his native dominions. He divid- 
ed all the lands of England, except the royal 
dcmefne, into baronies, aftd conferred ihofe, 
upon certain military conditions, on the moft 
confiderable of his followers. Thefe had a 
power of Iharing their grants to inferior tenants, 
who were denominated knights, or vaflals, and 
who paid their lord the fame duty that he paid 
the fovereign. To the firft clafs of thefe baro- 
nies the Englifh were not admitted ; and the 
few who were permitted ftili to* retain their 
landed property, were content to be received in 
th? fecond. The Barons exercifcd all kinds of 
jurifdiftion within their own manors, and held 
courts in vdiich tkey adminiftred jufticc to their 
own vaffals. This law extended not only to 
the laity, but alio to the biihops and clergy. 
L3 They 
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They had ufurped a power, duriag (be S^xon 
fucceSion^ of being, governed within thttOr 
felv»e£i, but William reftrained them to (he ex* 
CFcife ctf their ccclcfiaftical ppwer only, and 
fubmitted them to a llmilitude of duties with 
the reft of their fellow-fubje6is. This they at 
&*(l regarded as a grievous impo^tioni but the 
king^s authority was eftablilhed, by a power tbac 
neither the clergy nor fhc pope could Intimir 
date. But, to keep the clergy as much as poff 
fibl/e i^ hisioterefts, h^ appointed none but his; 
own cQUQtrymen to. ^e n^ft confiderable 
chureh*di^iues» ^nd even difplacod Stigand, 
archbjfhop of Canterbury, upon foaie frivolous 
pretence?. His real motive wa$, that fuph a, 
dignity was too exalted for a native to poT* 
feis. 

While he thus was employed in humbling 
the clefgy, he was no lefs folicitow to reprefs 
many of thofe fuperftitioas pradlices to which 
they had given countenance. He endeavoured 
to abolilh trijils by arJial and camp^-figbt : the 
ordeal trial, which had been originally of pa,- 
gan inftjitutian, and was iliU lield in veneratipa 
by the Saxon Chriftians, was either by fire 
OP water. It was ufed in criminal cafes, where 
' the fufpicions were ftropg, but the proofs not 
pvidciil. In that pf fire^^ the perfonaccufed 

was 
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was brought ma an open plain, and feveral 
phy^b-Aares, heated red-hot, were placed at 
equal intervals before him ; over tbefe he was 
to walk blindfold, and if he efcaped unhurt, he 
was acquitted of the charge. In the trial by 
water, the perfon accufed was thrown, bound 
band and foot, into the water : if he funk, he 
was declared innocent; if he fwam^» he was exe* 
cttted, as being thus miraculoufly convifted. The 
trial by camp-fight was performed by fingle com- 
bat) in lifts appointed for that purpofe, between 
the aceufer ajid the accufed. He that, in fuch 
a cafe, came oflf viftorious, was deemed inno- 
cent ; and he that was conquered, if he furviv- 
ed his antagonift's refentment in the field, was 
fttrc to fuffer as a ma)efa£i:or fome time after. 
Both thefe trials William abolifhed, as unr 
chriftian and unjuft^ and he reduced all caufes^ 
to the judgment of twelve^men, of a rank nearly 
equal to that of the prifoner. This method of 
trial, by jury, was common to the Saxons, a$ 
Wiell as the Normans, long before*, but it was 
now confirmed by him, with all the fandion of 
undifputed authority. 

While William was thus employed, in re- a.d. lo;!, 

warding his affociates, punilbing the rcfra£lory, 

and giving laws for the tenefit of all, he was 

thif atened with an infurreAion in his domi- 

L 4 nions 
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nions on the continent, which he thought hii 
prcfence neccffary to fupprefs. Unwilling, howc^ 
ver, to draw oflFhis Norman forces from England, 
he carried over a confiderable army, compofed al« 
moft entirely of Englifh ; and, by thofe br^ve 
troops, he foon reduced the revolters to fubmif- 
fion. Thus we fee a whimfical viciffitude of 
fortune ; the inhabitants of Normandy brought 
over for the conquefl: of the Engliih, and the 
Englifh fent back to conquer th^ Normans. 
However, William had not time to enjoy 
his fuccefs onmolefted ; for accounts were 
quickly brought him from England, that a new 
confpiracy was formed, more dreadful, in bc« 
ing fupported by the joint efforts of the 
Normans as well as the Englifh. The adven- 
turers who had followed the fortunes of Wil- 
liam into England, had been bred in authority 
and independence at home, and were ill able to 
jpndure the >fbfolute authority which this mo- 
narch had for fome time affumed. The dif^ 
contents were therefore becpme very general 
^mong thefe haughty nobles, and fome wanted 
only the opportunity of his abfence to break 
out intQ open rebellion. Among the number was 
Roger, earl of Hereford, fon and heir to Fitzof- 
born^, who had been the king's principal fa- 
youritf . I'hh qobjcman had, either by way 
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f»f compliment to the king, or in compliance 
with fome obligation of the feudal law, folicited 
William's confent to permit the marriage of his 
lifter with Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk ; 
but he was flatly refufed. Neverthelcfs, he 
proceeded to folemnize the nuptials with great . 
magnificence) affembling all his friends, and 
thofe of Guader upon theoccafion. As the pa- 
rents of the new married couple were well ac« 
quainted with the charafter of Williarn, whofe 
rcfentmeqt they. had every reafon to dread, 
fhey took the opportunity, while the com- 
pany was heated with wine, to introduce 
that as a fubjed of converfation. They 
inveighed againft: the feverity of his go- 
vernment 5 they obferved, that by means of 
his exceflive impofitions, he had taken with 
one hand what he had given with the other; 
they affedted tp qommiferate the Englifli, whom 
he had reduced to beggary; and aggravated the 
defers in his difpofition, which they reprefent- 
ed as haughty and unforgiving. The guefts were 
ready enough ^ any time to concur in their com- 
plaints 5 but now, warmed by the jollity of the 
cntertainnfcnt, they put no bounds to their 
wal. They unanimouQy entered into a con- 
ipiracy to fliake off his yoke ; and earl Wal* 
thpoff himfelf, whom yve have already f^en par- 
doned upon a former infurreftion, was among 

the 
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the foremoft on this occafion. But it was not 
without the greateft anxiety, that he refie^led in 
his cooler intervals upon an engagement made 
in the ardour of intoxication, big with the moft 
fata) confequences both to himfelf and his coun- 
try. In this ftate of perturbation, he had re- 
courfe to his wife, the niece of the king, and un- 
boibmed himfelf to her, as he had the moil ftrm 
reliance on her fidelity. But he was deceived, 
for (he was in love with another, aftd only want- 
ed an opportunity of getting rid of her hulband 
at any rate. She, therefore, inftantly found 
means to communrcate the whole affair to the 
king, taking care to rq>rcfent her huiband^s 
conduct in the moft difadvantaigeous potr^ of 
light. In the mean time, Waltheoff himfelf 
gave way to hts internal renMMrfe, and confeiTed 
the whole confpiracy to Lanfranc, who exhort- 
ed him, by all means, to reveal it to the kingi 
which he was at tail perfuaded to do ; but it 
was not till the whole affair had been divulged 
by his faithlefs confort. William coolly thank- 
ed him for his fidelity, but the former account 
of his perfidy funk deep in the king's mind, 
and he fecretly rcfolved to puni0i it. 

During this interval, the conipirators 

being informed that Waltheoff was gone 

over to Normandy, jiiftly concluded that 

their dcfigns were betrayed, and flew 

. to 
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to arms before their fchcmes were ripe for 
execution. The earl of Hereford was check- 
ed by Walter de Lacy, a great Baron» in the 
king's intereft. The earl of Norfolk was de- 
featcd by Odo, the king's brother ; and the 
prifdncrswho were taken had each the right foot 
cut ofr» in order to deter others from a ilmili- 
tudc of treafon. The earl himfclf retired to 
Penmark i fo that William, upon his arrival 
in England, found that nothing remained for 
liim to do^ but to puniih the criminals, which 
was performed with unufual feverity. Many 
of the rebels were hanged, fome had their 
eyes put out, and others their hands cut off. 
The unfortunate Waltheoff, who had impru*' 
dently entered into the confpiracy, but attempt* 
ed to atone for his fault by an early confei&on, 
found no mercy. He was rich, and he was an 
Englifliman, two faults that ferved to aggra- 
vate his guilt *, he was accordingly tried, con- ' a 
demned, and executed. His infamous wife 
did not long enjoy the fruits of her perfidy ^ 
but falling fome time after under the king's 
difpleafure, was abandoned by the world, 
and pafled the reft of her life in contempt, re- 
xporie, s^nd mifery. Some aflfert, that this noble- 
man fell a facrigce to the cruelty of Odo, not 
of William \ but) however that may be, it is 

certain, 
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certain, that Walthcoff, and Fitz-Aubcr^ a 
noble Norman, who was alfo beheaded on this 
occafion, were the only perfons of note that 
were executed during the reign of William the 
Conqueror. Having thus re-eftablilhed the 
peace of his government, and extinguiftied the 
laft embers of rebellion with blood, William 
returned once more to the continent, in order' 
topurfue Guader, who, cfcaping from England, 
had taken refuge with the count of Bretagnc. 
Finding him, however, too powerfully protcft- 
cd by that prince, inftead of profecuting his 
vengence, he wifely came to a treaty with the 
count, in which Guader was included. 
A.D.fo7«. William, having thus fccu red the peace of 
his dominions, now expccled reft from his 
labours ; and finding none cither willing or 
■ powerful enough to ppppfe him, he hoped that 
the end of his reign would be marked with 
profperity and peace. But fuch is the blind- 
nefs of human hope, that he found enemies 
where he leaft cxpeftcd them, and fuch too as 
fervcd to embitter all the latter part of his life. 
His laft troubles were excited by his own chil- 
dren, from the oppofing of whom he could cx- 
pedt to reap neither glory nor gain. He had four 
fens, Robert, Richard, William, and Henry, 
bcfides fevcral daughters. Robert, his eldeft 
' Z fon, 
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ion, furnamed Curthofe, from the ihortmfs of 
his legs, was a* prince who inherited all ^' 
bravery of his family and nation, but was rather 
, bold than prudent, rather enterprizmg than 
politic. Earndd after fame, and even impatient 
that his father (hould iiand in, the way, he af« 
pired at that independence to which his tem- 
per, as well as fbme circumftances in his fuua* 
tion, confpired to invite him. He had formerly 
been promifed by his father the government of 
Maine, a province of France, which had fubmit- 
ted to William, and was alfo declared fucceflbr 
to the dukedom of Normandy. However, when 
he came to demand the execution of tbefe en- 
gagements, he received an abfolute denial; the 
king, Ihrcwdly obfcrving, that it was not his 
cuftom to throw offhis cloaths till he went to 
bed. Robert openly declared his refcntmcnt, 
and was often heard to exprefs his jealoufy of 
his two furviving brothers, William and Henry, 
for Richard was killed, in hunting, by a ftag. 
Thefe, by greater alTiduity, had wrought upon 
the credulity and aifc&ions pf the king, and 
confequently were the more obnoxious to Ro- 
bert. A mind, therefore, fo well prepared 
for refentmcnt,, foon found, or made a caufe 
for an open rupture. The princes were one 
• day in fport together^ and, in the idle petu- 
lance of play, took it in their head to thrpw 

water 
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frater upon their elder brother as he paiSbd 
through the court, on leaving their apartment, 
Robert, all alive to fufpicion, quickly turned 
this idle frolic into a ftudied indignity^ ; and 
having thefejealoufiesftill farther enflatncd by 
one of his favourites, he drew his fwonl, and 
ran up ftairs with an intent to take levenge. 
The whole caftle was quickly filled with tumult, 
and it was not without fbme difficulty, that the 
king hitsfelf was able to appeafe it. But he 
coiiid not allay theanimolity, which, from that 
moment, ever after prevailed in his family*. 
Robert, attended by feveral of his confederates, 
withdrew to Rouen that very night, hoping to 
furprtfe ^e caftle, but his defign was defeated 
by the governor. 

The flame being thus kindled, the popular 
charafter of the prince, and a fympathy of man- 
ners, engaged all the young nobility of Nor- 
mandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 
Brittany, to efpoufe bis quarrel-, even his mo- 
ther, it is faid, fupported him by fecret remit- 
tances, and aided him in this obftinate rcfiftance 
by private encouragement. This unnatural con- 
, teft continued for feveral years to enBaqfie the 
Norman ftate; and William was at laft obliged 
to have recourfe to England for fiipporting 
his authority againft his fon. Accordingly, 
drawing an arrtiy of Engliftimen together, he 

led 
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lied them over ihto Normandy, where he foon 
compdkd Robert and his adherents to quit the 
field, and he was quickly reinftated in all his do« 
millions. As for Robert, be being no longer 
i^le tp rciift his father^ was obliged to take 
(belter in the caftle of Gerberoy, which the king 
of France had provided for hitlH where he was 
(hortly after befieged by his father. As the gar« 
rifon was ffaimg, and con&ious of guilt, they 
made a moft gallant defence; and many were 
the ikirmi£h$s ahd duels that were fought under 
its walls. In ooe of theie, accident brought ttic 
king and his ion together^ but, being both con- 
cealed by their helm^tSt they attacked each other 
with mutual fury^ A fierce and dreadful com- 
bat enfued between them, till at laft the young 
prince wounded his father in the arm, and threw , 
liim from his.hoHe. The next blow would, 
in all probability, have put an end to the king's 
life, had not he cried out for affiftance. Robert 
then immediately recolle(5led his father's voice, 
and at once ftung with a confcioufhefs of his 
dime, he leaped from his horfe, and raffed the 
fallen monarch from the ground. He then pro- 
ilrated himfeif in hisprefence, and craved par- 
^n for his ofiences, promifing, for the fu- 
ture, a ftrift adherence to his duty. The rc- 
fentment harboured by the king was not fo 

eafily 
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'cafily appeafed ; perhaps, his indignatiori 
at being overcome, added to his anger; in-* 
ftead, therefore, of pardoning bis fon, he ^vc 
him his malediction, and departed for his own 
camp on Robert's horfe, which the prince had 
* aflided him to mount. However, the conduft 
of thefon ferved, after fome recolleftion^ to ap- 
peafc the father. As foon as William was return* 
ed to Kouen, he became reconciled to Robert, 
and carried him with him into England, whera 
he was'fuccefsfully employed in retaliating zn 
invafion of Malcolm king of Scotland* 
aO'IoSt. William, being thus freed from foreign and 
domeftic enemies, now began to have fufficient 
leifure for a mord attentive application to the 
duties of peace. For this purpofe, the Doomf^ 
day Book was compiled by his order, which 
contains a general furvey of all the lands in 
the kingdom; their extent in each diftrid:; 
their proprietors, tenures, value, the quantity of 
meadow, pafture, wood, and arable land, which 
they contained ; and in fome counties; the num* 
ber of tenants, cottagers, and people of all de- 
nominations, who lived upon them. This de«> 
tail enabled him to regulate the taxations in 
fuch a manner, that all the inhabitants were 
compelled to bear their duties in proportion to 
their abilities. 

He 
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He was no Icfs careful of the rnethods of 
laviiig money, than of accumulation. Hcf re- 
Icrveda very ample revenue for the crown; and, 
in the general diflributioh of land among his 
followers, he kept pofleflTion of no lefs than four- 
teen hundred manors in different parts of the 
country. Such was his income^ that it is juft- * 
ly faid to have exceeded that of ^ny EnglijQb 
prince either before or firice his time. No king 
of £ngland was ever fo opulent; none lb able > - 
to fupport the fplehdor and magnificerlce of a 
court; none had fo many places of truit and pro* 
fit to beftow ; and none, confequently, had his 
commands attended with fuch implicit obe- 
dience. 

There was pne pleafure to which William, 
as well as all the Normans and ancieilt Saxons 
Was addidlcd, which was hunting. To in- 
dulge this in its utmoft extent, he depopulated 
the county of Hamplhirc for thirty miles, turn- 
ing out the inhabitants, deftroying all the vil- 
. lages^ and making the wretched out-cafts no 
compenfation for fuch a injury. In the time of 
the Saxon kings, all noblemen without dif- 
ttn&ion had a right to hunt in the royal fo- 
rcfts ; but William appropriated all thefe, and 
publilhed very fevere laws to prohibit his fub- 
jcfts from encroaching on this part of his pre- 

VoL. I. M ro2ativ«. 
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fogativci The killing of a deer, a boar, or even 
an hare, was punifhed with the lofe of the delin- 
4, quent's eyes; at a time, when the killing of a ^ 

man might be atoned for by paying a mode- 
rate fine or compofition. , 

As the king's wealth and power were fo 
great, it may be eafily fappofed, that the richca 
of his minifters were in proportion. Thofe of 
his uterine brother Odo, bilhop of Baycux^ were 
fo great, that he refolved to pqrchafe the Pa- 
pacy, For this purpofe, taking the opportuni- 
ty of William's abfence he equipped a vcflel M 
the ifle of Wight, on board of which he fcnt 
immcnfe treafures, and prepared for his em- 
barkation,buthe was unfortunately detained by 
€ontrary winds. In the mean time, William 
having had intimation of his dcfign, refolv- 
ed to prevent the exportation of fo much 
wealth from his dominions. Accordingly re- 
turning from Normahdy, where he was then em- ^ 
ployed, hecatne into England at the very inftant 
his brother was ftepping on bo^d, and imme- 
diately ordered him to be made a prifoner. His 
attendants, however, refpcdling the immunities 
of the church, fcruplcd to execute his com- 
mands ^ fothat the king himfelf was obliged 
with his own hand tofeize him. Odo, difeon- 
ccrtcd at fo unexpcfted an intervention, ap- 
pealed 
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j^ealed to the Pope^; who, he alledged» was the 
only perfon upon earth to try a biihjop* To 
this the king replied, chat he did not feizehicn 
as bifhop of Bayeux, but as earl of Kent ;^ and 
in that capacity he expe£bed, and would have 
an account of tus admlniftration. He was, 
therefore, fent prifoner into Normandy ; and 
notwithilanding aU the remonftrances and 
threats of Gregory, he was detained in cuftody 
during the remainder of WilHam's reign. 
. Willjaoi had fcarcely put an end to this 
tranfadion, when he felt a very fevcre blow 
in the death of Matilda, his queen ; and, as 
misfortunes generally come together, he receiv- ^ 

ed information of a general infurreftion in 
Maine, the nobility of which had been always 
averfe to the Norman government : upon his 
arrival on the continent, he found, that thein- 
furgCBts had been fecretly affiftcd and excited 
by the king of France, whofe policy confifted ^ 
in thus leffening the Norman power, by creator 
ing diffenfions among the nobles of its diffe- 
rent provinces. William's difpleafure was not 
a little encreafed, by the account be received 
of fome railleries which that monarch had 
thrown out againft him. It feems, that Wil- 
liam, who was become )(iorpulent, bad been de- 
tained in bed fome time by ficknefs ; ^nd 
Pbilip was heard to fay, that he only lay in of 

M 2 a V 
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a big belly. This fo provoked the Engliffe 
monarch, that he fcnt him word, he would 
foon be up, and would at his churching prefent' 
fuch a number of tapers, as would fet the king- 
dom of France in a flame. 

In order to perform this promife, he le- 
vied a ftrong army, and entering the ifle 
• of France, deftroyed and burned all the 
villages and houfes without oppofition. Efe 
took the town of Mante, which he reduced ta 
aihes. But the progrefs of thefe hoftilities was 
flopped by an accident, which fhortly after 
put an end to William's life. His horfe chanc- 
ing to place his fore-feet on fome hot alhes, 
plunged fo violently, that the rider was thrown 
forward^ and bruifed upon the pummet of 
the fa<Jdfe to fuch a degree, tkat hie fuffered 
a rclapfe, and was obliged to return to Rouen. 
Finding his illnefs encrtafe, and being fenfible 
of the approach of death, he began to turn hi^ 
eyes to a future ftate, from which the purfuit 
of ambition had long averted them. He wa^ 
' now ftruck >ykh remorfe for all the cruelties 
and depredations he had made : he endeavour- 
ed to atone for his former offences, by 
large prefents to churches and n^onafteries, 
and by giving liberty to many prifoners 
whom .he unjuftly detained. He was even 
prevailed on, though not without rcluc- 
"i tance. 
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t.ance, to confent, with' his dying breath, to the 
deliverance of his brother Odo, againft whom 
be was extremely incenfed. He then bequeath- 
ed Normandy and Le Maine to his eldeft foa 
Robert, whom he never Joyed; to Henry, he 
left five thoufand pounds, and his mother's 
jointure, without the fmalleft territory; and 
though he would not pretend to cftablilh the 
fucceifion of the crown of England, to which 
he now began to perceive that he had no title, 
he expreffed his wifli that it might devolve to 
his favourite fon William, whom he imme- 
diately difpatched with letters to the archbi- 
' (hop of Canterbury, dcfiring Jiis afliftance. 
Having thus regulated his temporal affairs, he 
was conveyed in a litter to a little village neaic 
Rouen, where he might fettle the concerns of 
his foul without noife or interruption. It 
was there that he died, in the fixty-firft 
year of bis age, after having reigned fifty- 
two in Normandy, and twenty-pne Jn England. 
His body was interred in the church at Caen, 
which he himfelf had founded ; but his inter- 
ment was attended with a remarkable circum- 
ftance. As the body was carrying to the grave, 
the prelates and priefts attending with the moft 
^wful filence, a man, who ftood upon an emi- 
nence, was heard to cry out with a loud voice, 
H^jA^ tp forbid the interment of the body, in a fpot 
M 3 Jhat 
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that had been unjuftly feizcd by the con- 
(ijue'rof . That very place, cried the man, is the 
area of my father's houfc ; and I n6w fommon 
the departed foul before the divine tribunal to 
do me juftice, and to atone for fo great an op- 
prefllon. The biihops and attendants were ' 
ftruck with the marn's intrepid^ conduft \ they 
enquired into the troth of his charge, and find- 
ing it juft; agreed to fatisfy him for the damages 
he had fuftaincd. 

William was a prince of great courage and 
capacity. Ambitious, politic, cruel, vin- 
didtive, and rapacious. ■ He was fond ef glory, 
and parfimonious merely for the purpofes of 
oftentation. Though fudden and impetuous 
in his cntcrprizes, he was cool, deliberate, and 
indefatigable in times of danger. He is faid, 
by the Norman writers,* to be abpve cigKc 
fceet high, his body ftrong built, and well 
proportioned, and his ftrength fuch, that 
none of his courtiers cduld draw his bow. 
He talked little ; he was feldom affable to 
any, except to Lanfranc, archbifhop of 
Canterbury ; with him, he was ever meek 
and gentle ; with all others, ftern and auftere^ ^ 
Though he rendered himfclf formidable to all, 
and odious to many, yet he had policy fufficient 
to tranfmit his .power to pofterity, and thb 
throne is ftill occupied by his defendants. 

CHAP 
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W ILLIAM, furnamed JRuFus, from the a.d.ioS/. 
colour of his hair, had no fooner received the 
late king's letter to Lanfranc, in his favour, than 
he haflened to take nveafures for fecuring him- 
fclf on the throne. Arriving, therefore, before the 
news of William's death had yet reached Eng- 
land, his firft care was, to take pofTeflion of the 
trcafurc'left by the king at Winchefter, which a- 
M 4 mounted 
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mounted to the fum of fixty thoufand pounds^ 
He then addrefled the primate, who had alway$ 
corifidercd him with an eye of peculiar affec- 
tion ; and who now, finding the jpftncfs of hi$ 
claim, inftantly proceeded to the ceremony of 
his coronation. At the fame tinac Robert^ 
who had been appointed fucceflpr to Normandy, 
took peaceable poffeffion of that government j 
where his pcrfon was Joyed, and his acceflioi^ 
long defired. 

In the beginning of William the Second's rcign^ 
^he Englifh began to think they had hithertp 
(piftal^en this prince's character, who had al\yay^ 
sppc^red tp them rude and brutal He 4t firft 
' feeoied to pay the utmoft regard lo the coun* 
fils of Lanfranc, the primate, which were 
rnlld and gentle, and conftantly calculated for 
^he benefit of the nation. Neverthelpfs, the 
Norman barons, who knew him better, perceiv- 
ed that he kept his difpofition under an unna- 
tW' rfflraint, and that he only waited an op- 
por-.i'.iity. for throwing off^ the maflc when his 
power ftiouid be eftabliftied. They were, from 
the beginning, difpleafcd at the divifion of the 
fmpire by the late king; they eagerly defjred 
an union as before, and looked upqn Robert 
as the proper owner of the whole. The natu- 
fal difpofition alfo of this prince was as pleafing 
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to them, as that of William his brother wa? 
odious. Robert was open, generous, and hq^ 
mane j he carried his facility to an excefs, as 
he could fcarcely find ftrength of mind to give 
any of his adherents the mortification of a re- ^ 
fufal. But this was a quality no way difagreer 
^blc to thofc whoexpefted to build their am- 
bition on the pafy pliancy of his temper/^ A 
powerful confpiracy was therefore carried on 
againft William y and Qdo, the late lying's brot 
Ither, undertook to qonduft it to maturity^ 

William, fenfible of jhe danger that threats 
cned him on all fides, endeavoured to gain the 
afitjftions of the native Englifli, whom he pre* 
vailed upon, by promifes of future good treatr 
ment^ and preference in the diftribution of his 
favours, to efpogfe his jnterefts. He was foon 
therefore in the field; ?ind, at the head of a nu- 
merous 4rmy, Ihewed himfelf in rea^incfe to 
oppofe all who fliould difpute his pretenfions. , 
In the mean time, Odo had written to Roberf 
an account of the confpiracy in his favour, 
urging him to ufe difpatch, and exciting him, 
by the greatnefe of the danger, and the fplen- 
dor of the rewaird. Robert gaye him the moft 
pofitive aflurances of Tpepdy afllftance; but hi^ 
indolence was not to be excited by diftant exr 
peftations, I^ftead of employing his xnoney 
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in levies, to fijpport his friends in England, he 
fquandcred it away in idle expenccs, and un* 
merited benefits, fo that he procraftinated hi$ 
departure till the opportunity was loft ; while 
William exerted himfelf with incredible a6l:i- 
vity, to difliipatc the confederacy before he could 
arrive. Nor was this difficult to tStSt : the 
confpirators had, in confequence of Robert's 
aflurances, taken pofleflion of fome foftreflfes i 
but the appearance of the king foon reduced 
them to implore for mercy. He granted them 
their lives, but.confifcated all their eftates, and 
, banifhed them the kingdom. 

William, thus freed from all danger of infur* 
redtion, and fixed in the peaceable pofTeflion of 
the kingdom, ihewed the firft inftance of his 
perverfe inclinations, in his ingratitude to the 
Englifh, who had fecured him on the throne. 
The death of Lanfranc, which followed fhortly 
after, took off all reftraint from his inclina^ 
tions, and his mind now appeared in its natu- 
ral deformity, tyrannical, and unjuft. He or- 
[ ^ dercd a new furvey to be taken of all the lands 
and property of the kingdom ; and wherever 
he found them- undervalued in the DoomV 
day-book, he raifed the proportion of taxes ac- 
cordingly. Even the privileges of the church, 
which were held very facred in thofe times, of 
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ignorance, were but a feeble rampart againft 
his ufurpations ; he fcized the vacant bifliop- 
ricks, and openly put to fale^ futh abbies 
as he thought proper. But, not content- 
ed with exerting his tyranny Over his own 
dominions, he was rcfolved to extend his autho- ^ 
rity over thofe of his brother. In eonfcquencc 
of this refolutiori, he appeared in Norniandy, 
at the head of a numerous army ; but the no- 
bility, on both fides, ftrongly conncfted by in- 
tercft and alliances, brought on an accommo- 
dation. Among other articles of this treaty, it 
was agreed, that, in cafe either of the brothers 
fliould die without iflue, the furvivor (hould in- 
herit all his dominions. It ,was in vain that ' 
Henrys the other brother, remonftrated againft 
this aft of injuftice ; it was in vain that he took 
arms, and even defended a little fortrefs, oh 
the coaft of Normandy, for fome time, againft 
their united affauks. He was at laft obliged 
to furrcndcr •, and, being defpoiled of even the 
fmall patrimony that was left him, he wandered 
' about for fome years, with a few attendants, 
and was often reduced to great f>overty. 

It was in be(ieging this fortrefs, that a circum- 
ftance or two have been related, which ferve to 
mark the charafter of the two brother** As Wil- 
liam was taking the air one da^ on horfcback, at 

fome 
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fomc diftance from the camp, perceived two 
horfemen riding out from the caftle, who foon 
came up and attacked him.. In the very firflt 
encounter, the king's horfe being killed, over* 
tjLirned, and lay upon him, in fuch a manner 
that he could not difengage himfelf. His an- 
tagonift, while he remained in this fituation, 
lifted up his arm to difpatch him 5 when Wil- 
liam exclaimed, in a menacing tone, " Hold, 
villain, I am the king of England.'* The two 
foldiers were immediatly feized with veneration 
^nd awe ; and, helping him up, accommodated 
|iim with one of their horfes. William' was 
not ungrateful for this fervice ; he mounted 
the horfe, and ordering the foldier to fol- 
low, took him into his fervjce. Soon after, 
Robert had an occafion to fliew ftill greater 
marks of generofity, for, hearing that the garr 
rifqn was in great diftrefs for want of water, he 
not only ordered that Henry feould be per^ 
mittcd to fupply himfclfj but alfo fent him 
fome pipes of ^ine for his own table. Rufus 
fiid pot at all approve of this ill-timed genero- 
|ity ^ but Robert anfwered his remonftrance§ 
by faying, " Shall we fufFer our brother to die 
j^tfe thirft ! Where (hall we find anotbf^r when 
J>cisgQne?'^ 
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*!rhe inteftinc and petty difcords that enfucd 
tipon this accommodation between Robert and 
ilufusjfeerri fcarce worthy the attention of hiffory. 
They indeed produced more real calamities to 
the people than fplehdid invafions, or bloody 
battles, as the depredations of petty tyrants 
are ever mofc fcvcrely felt by the poor, t'han 
the magnanimous projefls of ambition. A rup- 
ture erifued between Rufus arid Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, in which the latter was ultimateFy 
furprizcd, and flain, by a party from Alnwick 
caftlc. 

A new breach was made fome time after be- a,d. iof|» 
tweenthe brothers, in which Rufus found means 
toencroach ftillfurther upon Robert'spofleflions. 
An incurfion from the Welch filled the country 
of England with alarm ; but they were quickly a.d. 16^4, 
repelled, and obliged to find refuge in their na- 
tive mountains. A confpiracy of the Norman 
barons in England threatened ferious confe- 
quences ; b\it their fchemes were prevented and 
fruftratcd. Robert Mowbray, earl of North- 
umberland, who was at the head of this plot, 
was thrown into prifon, where he died, after 
thirty years confinement. The count Eu, an- 
other confpirator, denying the charge, fought 
with his accufer, in prefence of the court, at 
Windfor, and being worfted in the combat, was 

con- 
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condemned to be caftrated, and to have his 
eyes put ouL Every <:onfpiracy, thus decefted, 
ferved to enrich the king, who took care to ap- 
ply to his own ufe thofe treaTures that had been 
amalTcd for the purpofe of dethroning him. 

But the nnemory of thefe tranfient broils» and 
unfuccefsful treafons, were now totally eclipfed 
by one of the moft noted enterprizes that ever 
adorned the annals of nations^ or excited the 
attention of mankind. I mean the Crufades, 
which were now firft projeded. Peter the 
Hermit, a native of Amiens, in Picardy, was a 
man of great zeal, courage, and piety. He 
had made a pilgrimage to the holy fepulchre at 
Jerufalem, and .beheld, with indignation, the 
cruel manner in which the Chriftians were treat- 
ed by the Infidels, who wefe in pofleflion of 
that place. Unable to fupprefs his refentment, 
upon his return, he entertained the bold defign 
of freeing the whole country frotn the Maho- 
metan yoke, and of reftoring to the Chriftians 
the land where their religion was firft propa- 
gated. He firft propofed his views to Martin 
II. at that time pope, who permitted, rather 
than aflifted, this bold enthufiaft in his aims. 
Peter, therefore, warmed with a zeal that knew 
no bounds, began to preach the Crufade, and 
to excite the princes of Chriftendom to the rc- 
1 covery 
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covcry pf the Holy-land. Bare-beaded, and 
bare-footed, he travelled from court to courts 
preaching as he went, and inflaming the zeal of 
every rank of people. The fame of this d^fign 
being thus diflfufed, prelates, nobles, and 
princes, concurred in feconding it; and, at a 
council held at Clermont, where the pope him- 
felf exhorted to the undertaking, the whole af- 
fembly cried out with one voice, as if by io- 
fpiration. If is the will of God. It is the will of 
God. From that time, nothing was feen but an 
univerfal migration of the weftern nations intp 
the eaft ; men of all ranks fiew to arms with 
the utmoil alacrity, and bore the fign of the crofs 
upon their right fhoulder, as a mark of their 
devotion to the caufe. In the midft of this uni- 
vcrfal ardour that was difFufed over Europe, 
men were not entirely forgetful of tlieir tem- 
poral interefts; for fome, hoping a more 
magnificent fettlement in the foft regions of 
Afia, fold their European property for what* 
ever they could obtain, contented with receiv- 
ing any thing for what they were predetermin- 
ed torelinquiih. Amongtheprinces who felt and 
acknowledged this general fpirit of enterprize, 
was Robert, duke of Normandy«. The Crufade 
was entirely adapted to his inclinations, and his 
circuniftances i he was brave, zealous, covetous 

of 
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of glory, har raffed by infurrcftions, and, whaff 
was more than all, naturally fond of change* 
In order, therefore, to fupply money to defra;^ 
the neceffary charges of fo cxpcnfive aft under- 
taking, he offered to mortgage his dukedom of 
Normandy to his brother Rufus for a ftipulat- 
cd fum of money. ,This fum, which was no 
greater than ten thoufand marks, was readily 
promifed by Rufus, whofe ambition was upoh 
the watch to feize every advantage. He wa^ 
no way folicitous about raifing the money^ as 
he knew the riches of his clergy. From them^ 
therefore^ he foi-ced the whole ; hecdlefs of 
their murmurs^ and aggravating bis injuftice 
by the pious pretences he mscde ufe of to covet 
his extortions : thus equipping his brother for 
Jiis romantic expedition to the Holy- land, he, 
more wifely, and more fafely, took peaceabte 
* ' poffeffion of his dukedom at home. 

In* this manner was Normandy once more 
•trnited to England 5 and from this union, af- 
terwards^ arofe thofe numerous wars with 
France, which j for whole centuries, continued 
to depopulate both nations, without conducing 
,- In ' the end to encreafe the power of either. 
However, Rufus was not a little pleafed with 
this acquifition j he madie a voyage to his tTe<v 
dominion^ and took poffeffion of ft for five 

ycars^ 
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^car, according to agreement with his brother. A.0.1091. 
He alfo demanded of the king of France a part 
of the territory of Vexini which, he pretend- 
ed^ was an appurtenance to his duchy, and even 
attempted to enforce his claims by arms. But^ 
though the ceffion of Maine and Normandy 
greatly encrcafed the king's territories, they 
added but little to his real power^ as his new 
fubjedts were compofed of men of independent 
fpirits, more ready to difpute than obey his 
commands. Many were the revolts and infur* 
reftions which he was obliged to quell in per* 
fon ; and, no fooner was one confpiracy fup** 
prefled, than another rofe to give him frefh 
difquietude. 

In the midft of thefe foreign troubles, he 
found himfelf involved in a difagreeable quar- 
rel with Anfelm, archbifhop of Canterbury, a 
prelate of an haughty difpofition, and extreme- 
ly tenacious of the rights of the church. There 
was at that time a fchifm in the church, be- 
tween Urban and Clement, who both pretend- 
ed to the papacy ) and Anfelm, who had al- 
ready acknowledged Urban, was determined, 
without the king's confcnt, to introduce his au- 
thority into England. William, who, imitat-* 
ing his father's example, had prohibited bis 
fubjefts from recognizing any pope whom he 

Vol. I. N had 
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had not pretioufly approved, was enraged at ^ 
Anfelm's prccenfions. A fynod was fummoned 
at Rockingham^ for depofing the pfelatei but^ 
inftead of obeying the king, the members of it 
declared, that none but the pope could infli^l 
a cenfure on their primate. To this was focm 
after added a frcfli offence. Anfelm being re- 
quired to furnifh his quota of foldiers, for an 
intended expedition againft the Welfh, reluc- 
tantly complied^ but he fent them fo til equip-^ 
ped, thac Rufus threatened him with a profe« 
cution. As the refentments on both fides were 
encreafed, their mutual demands were raifed 
in proportion, till at length their anger pro- 
ceeded to recrimination ; and Anfelm^ finding 
. it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, defired 
permiffion to retire to Rome. This requeft 
the king very readily complied with ; but, in 
order to mortify the prelate yet more, he fent 
an officer to fearch his baggage, after he was on 
board, and to feize all his money, on pretence 
of a law which forbad the exportation of fil* 
ver. Not content with this, he ordered all his 
temporalities to be confifcated, and adually 
kept pofleflion of them the remaining part of 
bis life; 

This open infringement of what were then 

confidered as rights of the church, feryed 

I to 
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to unite the pope, as well as all the ccclefiaif- 
ticks of his own dominions, againft. him. Uf"- 
ban cvfcn mf^ndced him with the fentence 6f ex- 
communication 5 but he waaf too earneftly er^- 
gaged in the crufade, to attend to any oth^r 
bufinefs. Rufus, therefore, little regarded thofc 
cenfures, ykhith he found were iAeffeftual ; he 
hiid but very little religion at beft, and the 
a*hazing infatuation of the times infpired hirti 
^ith no vety high ideas of the wifdom of its 
pfOfeflbrs. It i^ reported of him, that he once 
Accepted fixty marks of a Jew, whofe fon had 
been converted to Chriftianity, and who en* 
gaged him by that preferit to affift in bring- 
ing back the youth to Judaifm. William fern* 
ployed both menaces and perfuafion to that 
purpofc •, but finding his efforts incffcflual, he 
lent for the father, and informing him that the 
n^'w c6nvert was obftinatc in his faith, he re- 
turned him half the money, and kept the reft 
for his pains. At another time, he is faid to 
have fent for fome learned Chriftian theolo- 
gians arid fome Jcwifli fabbies, and bade 
them fairly difpute the points of their religion 
beforft him. He was perfeflly ihdiflfercnt, he 
faid, which Ihould prevail ; he had his ears 
open to both, and he would embrace that doc- 
trine, which, upon' comparifon, (hould bd 
N 2 found 
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found fupported on the moft folid argu-- . 
mcnts. 

In this mantitr Rufus proceeded^ carelefe of ■ 
approbation or cenfure ; and only intent upon 
extending his dominionsy either by purchafe or 
conqueft. The carl of Poidtiers andGuienne,cn^ 
flamed with a dcfire of going upon the crufade, 
had gathered an immenfe multitude for tha£ 
expedition, but wanted money to forward his 
preparations. He had recourfe, therefore^ to 
JRufus ; and offered to mortgage all his domi<» 
^ fiions, without much confidering what would 
become of his unhappy fubjedts that he thus 
difpofed of. The king accepted this offer with 
' his ufual avidity ; and had prepared a fleet, 
and an army, in order to take pofltffion of the 
rich provinces thus configned to bis truft. But 
an) accident put an end to all hi& an>bitiouS' 
projefts,. and ferved to rid the world of a mer- 
cenary tyrant. His favourite amufement was- 
hunting, akuoft the only relaxation of princes- 
in thofe rude times, when the other arts of peace 
were but little cultivated. The New Foreft ' 
was generally the fcene ^of his fport; and there 
he ufually fpent thofe hours which were not 
employed ia bufinefs of a more ferious nature* 
One day, as he was mounting his horfe, in or- 
der to take his cuftomary amufement^ he is 

laid 
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laid to have been (lopped by a monk, who 
warned him, from fomc dreams he had the 
^night before, to abftain from that day's diver- 
lion* Rufus, fmiling at his fiiperftition, or- 
dered him to be paid for his zeal, but defired 
him to have more favourable dreams for the 
future. Thus, fetting forward, he began the 
chace, attended by Walter Tyrrcl, a French 
knight, famous for arctiery, who always accom- 
panied him in thefe excurfions. Towards fun- 
fet, they found themfelvcs feparated from the 
reft of their retinue ; and the king difmounted, 
cither through fatiguie, or in expcftation of a 
frelh jiorfe. Juft at tiiat inftant, a ftag bound- 
ed out before him > and Rufus, drawing his 
bow, wounded the atiimal, yet not fo mortal- 
ly but that it fled; while he followed, in 
hopes of feeing it fall. As the fetting fun 
beamed in his face, he hdd up his hand before 
his eyes, and ftood in that pofture; when Tyr- 
rel, who had been engaged in the famepurfuit, 
let fly an arrow, which glancing from a tree, 
ftruck the king to the heart.. He dropt dead 
inftantaneoufly ; while the iianocent author of 
Jiis death, terrified at the accident, put fpurs to 
his horfe, haftcncd to the fea fliore, embarked ^ 

for France, and joined the crufade that was . 
tteii letting out for Jerufalem,' William's 
N 3 body. 
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body, being found by fbmc countrynfien paf- 
fing through the foreft, it w^s laid acrofs an 
hprfe, and carried to Winchefter, where itw^ji 
next day, interred in the cathedral, without ce- 
rcniony, or any marks of refpcft. Few I4- 
* ipented his fate, and none of the courtiers at- 
tended his funeral. 
A.D. 1100. It- requires qo great art to draw the charac- 
ter of a prince, whofe vices were compenfated 
by fcarce one virtue. Rufus w^s a perfidious, 
encroaching, and a dangerous neighbour, an un* 
kind and ungenerous relation, a rap^^iQys, and 
yet a prodigal prince. However, th^re remains 
to this day, fome monuments of his pqbUc fpi* 
rit y the Tower, Weftminfter-Hall, and Lon-^ 
dpn-bridgc, were ^11 built by him, and are evi- 
dences that the Ireafures of government were 
jiot all expended in vain. Wiljiam Rufus was 
flain in the thirteenth year pf his reign, ^n4 
about the fortieth of his age. As he never 
was married, he left no legitimate ilTqe behind 
him ; the fucceffion,. therefore, of cqurfe de- 
volved upon Robert, his elder brother, but h^ 
w^s then top dift^at to aflcrt his pretcnfions. 
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Henry I. furnamed Beauclerc. 



HERE were now two competitors for 
the crown ; Robert, who had engaged in th^ 
holy war, and- Henry, the youngeft brother, 
who continued at home. Had Robert been 
in Normandy when William died, there is np 
doubt, from the popularity of his charac- 
ter, and from the treaty formerly concluded 
between the two brothers, but that he would 
N 4 have 
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hzvt been eleded without opp(:t(itJQn. Thi« 
valiant aqd gjsnerous prince having led hi$ fol^ 
lowers into Paleftine, and there diftinguilhed 
l^imfclf by bis courage, his aff^^ble diipolition, 
atnci unbounded gisnprofity, ^fter the taking of 
Jprufalcm, bcg^n to think pf returning honic, 
• and of pjyoying in tranquillity that glory, 
^hich he had acquired in t}}e field ^gainlt the 
jnfidels. But, inftead of taking the mod di- 
V . feft road to England, he pa^ed through Italy, 

where he became ^pqu^inted with Sibylla, 
daughter of coijnt Convcrf^na, a lady of celcr 
bratcd beauty j and, marrying her, he l^viftied 
;iway, in her company, thofe hours which 
fliould have been employed ip the recovery of 
his kingdom, 

In the mean time, Heniy, who had been 
hunting in the New Foreft when his brother 
was flain, took the earliefl; advantage of the 
occafion, apd haftening to Winchefter, refolv- 
ed to fecure the royal treafure, ^hich he knew 
to be the bcft affiftant in feconding his aimi. 
William de Bretcuil, who had the care of 
fhe trcafury, informed of the king's deatht 
oppofed himfelf boldly to Henry^s prctenfions. 
He ventured to affure Henry, that the money 
\n his cuftody, as well as the crown, belonged 
$p his (?Idpr brother^ and that he was refolved 
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to continue firm in his juft allegiance. The 
difputc was on the point of producing blood*^ 
filed, when feveral of Henry's partizans arriv- 
ing, compelled Breteuil to furrender the trea- 
furei with a part of which, they in all probabili- 
ty, hoped to be rewarded for their fcrvice. Being 
pofleffcd of this, without lofing time, he next 
haftened to London, where he procured him* 
feif to be proclaimed king, and inftantly pro- 
ceeded to thecxercife of his royal dignity. The 
barons, as well as the people, acquiefccdin a 
claim which they were unprovided to rcfift, 

and yielded obedience from the fears of imme- 
diate danger. 

When ever there is a difputed throne^ the 
people generally become umpires, and thus re- 
gain a part of thofe natural rights of which they 
might have been deprived. Henry eafily fore- 
faw, that to fecure his ufurped title, his fub- 
J€<9ts were to be indulged, and that his power 
could only find fecurity in their affcftions. His 
firft care, "therefore, was to make feveral con- 
ceffions in. their favour. He granted theni a 
charter, eflablilhing the churches in poflcfljon 
of all their immunities, abohfhing thofe excef- ^ 
five fines which ufed to be exaded from heirs ; 
granting his barons, and military tenants, the 
powcjf of bequeathing t|icir money by will, rer 
• mitting 
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mitting all debts due to the crown ; offering a 
pardon for all former ofFence$» and promifing 
to conBrm and obferve all the law$ of Edward 
the Confeilbr. Thefe conceflions pleafed the 
clergy and the people, while the king, who 
meant only to obferve them while his power 
was in ^ifpute, boafted of the lenity of Us go- 
vcrpient. 

StiU fftrtbcr to ingratiate himfelf with the 
people, Henry cKpelled from court all the 
minifters of hi^ brother's debauchery and arbi- 
trary power & he dripped Ralph Flambard, 
who had been his brother's principal favourite, 
and, confequently, obnoxious to the people, of 
his dignity, and had him confined to the 
Tower. But what gave him the greateft (hare 
of popularity, was his recalling Anfelm, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, who had been banifhed 
during the laft reign, to his former dignity Md 
his favour. One thing only remained to «)n^ 
Brm his claims without danger of a rival. The 
Englilh ftill remembered their Saxon mongrchs 
with gratitude, and beheld them excluded the 
throne with regret. There ftill remained fome 
of the dcfccndants of that favourite line ; and, a- 
mong others, Matilda, the niece of Edgar AtheU 
ing ; which lady, having declined all pretenfions 
to royalty, was bred up in a convent, and had 

. aftuaUy 
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aftually taken the veil. Upon her Henry 
firft fittd bis eyes as a prpper confort^by whole 
means, the long breach between the Saxon and 
Norman intercits would be finally united* It 
only remained to get over the fcruplq of her be- 
ing a nun; but this a council, devoted to 
his interefts, readily admitted; and Matilda 
being pronouhced ixtt ta -marry, the nup- 
tials were celebrated with great pomp and fo- 
lemnity. , 

It was at this .unfavourable jundure, that 
Robert returned from abroad, and after tak- 
bg poflcflion of his native dominions, laid his 
claim to the crown of £^ngland. But he was 
now, as in all his former attempts, too late for 
fuccefs. However, as he was a man of undaunt-* 
ed refolution, hefeemed refolved to difpute hij^ 
pretenfions to the laft i and the great fame ha 
bad acquired in the Eaft, did not a lictle ferve 
to forward his endeavours. He was alfo Ex- 
cited to thefe refolutions by Flambard, who 
had efcaped from the Tower j together with 
feveral others, as wellof the Norman as the 
Englifli nobility. Even the feame'n were affcfted 
with the general popularity .of his name, and 
revolted to him with the grcatfift part of a fleet 
that had been equipped to oppofe his pafiage. 
Henry, who outwardly pretended to flight 

all - 
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all thcfe preparations, yet had penctraiion 
enough to perceive, that his fubjefts fluduated 
in their inclinations between him and his bro- 
ther.- In this emergency, he had recourfe to 
the bigotry of the people, to oppofc their Sen- 
timents of juftice. He paid diligent court to 
Anfeim, whofe fanftity and wilSom he pretend- 
ed to revere; and this prelate, in return, cm- 
ployed all his credit in fecuring him on the 
throne. He fcrupled not to aflure the nobles 
of the king's fincerity in his profeffions of 
juftice ; and even rode through the ranks of 
the army, recommending to the foldiery the 
defence of their king, and promifing to fee their 
valour rewarded. Thus the people were retain- 
ed in their allegiance to the ufurper, and the 
. army marched chearfully forward to meet 
Robert and his forces, which were landed in fafe- 
ty at Portfmouth. When the two armies came 
in fight, they both ft^^iiie^^^qiially unwilling 
to hazard a battle ; and tKbir headers, who faw 
liiat much more would be loft than gained by 
fuch a conflift, made propofals for an accom- 
modation. This, after the removal of a few 
obftaclcs, was agreed to -, and it was ftipulat- 
ed, that Robert, upon the payment of a cer- 
tain fum, fhould refign his pretenfions to Eng- 
land j and that if either of the princes died 

• without 
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without . iffue, the other fliould fucceed to his 
dominions. This treaty being ratified, the 
' armies on each fide were difbanded j arid Ro- 
J3erc having lived two months in the utmoft 
harmony with his brother, returned in peace 
CO his own dominions. . 

But it was not in the power of formal trea- 
ties to bind up the refcntment of a monarchy 
who knew himfelf injured, and found it in his 
power to take revenge. Henry foon (hewed 
bis refolution to punifli all the heads of the 
party which had lately oppofed him ; and this 
he did, under different pretexts^ and by re- 
peated profecutions. The earlof Shrewfbury, 
Arnulfde Montgomery, and Roger, earl of 
Laricafter, wei^e banifiied the kingdom, with 
the, confifcation of their eftates. Robert de 
Pontcfrad, Robert de Mallet, William de Wa- 
renc, and the earl of Cornwall, were treated with a. d. i»oj. 
equal* feverity J fo that Robert, finding his 
friends thus op^effed, came over to England 
to intercede in their behalf Henry received » 
him very coolly, affembled a council to deli- 
berate in what manner he fliould be treated ; 
fo that Robert finding his own liberty to.be 
in danger, was glad to afk permiflion to return ^ 
which, however, was not granted him, till 
he confented to give up his penfion^ 

But' 
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But the confcqucnccJ of Robertas irtdiftrt- 
tion were not confined to his own fafety alon«; 
as he was totally avcrfe to bufincfs, and ortljr 
ftudious of the more fplendid imufements Or 
employments of life, his affairs every day be- 
gan to wear a worfe appearance. . His ferfant^ 
pillaged him without compunftion ; and he is 
defcribcd as lying whole days a-b^d for want of 
cloaths, of which they had robbed hini. His 
fubje6ls were treated ftill more deplorably, 
for being under the command of petty and ra- 
pacious tyrants, who plundered them without 
inercy, the whole country was bccortie a fcene 
of violence and depredation. It was in thii 
miferable exigence, that the Normans at 
length had recourfe to Henry, from whofe 
wife adminiftration of his own dominions, they 
Mpefted a fimilitude of profperity, fhould he 
take the reins of theirs. Henry very readily 
promiled to redrefs their grievances, as he 
knew it would be the dire A method to iecond 
AD. 1105. his own ambition. The year enfuing, there- 
fore, he landed in Normandy with a ftrong 
army, took fome of the principal towns ; and 
ihewed, by the rapidity of his progrefs, that 
he meditated the entire conqueft of the country. 

Robert, who had already mortgaged, or gi* 
ven away the greateft part of his demcfne, fpcnt 

his 
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Im time in the nooft indolent amufements, and 
looked upon the prbgrcfs of Henry with an 
eye of perieft indiiference. Bat being at laft 
foufcd from his lethargy, ' and finding his af. 
fairs in a ddpcratc fituation ; he took the 
toange rcfolution of appealing,' in perfon, t6 
Henry's natural affeftions, which this brave, 
imprudent man, eftimated by the erhotions of 
his own heart. Henry received him, not only 
with coolnefs, but contempt , and foon taught 
him, that no virtues will gain that man efteem 
who has forfeited his pretenfions to prudence 
Robert thus treated with indignity, quitted 
hij brother in « tranfport of rage, exprcffin* 
W ardent purpofe of revenge, to which, Henr? 
paid no fort of regard. 

■ Robert was refolvcd, however, to fhew him- 
felf formidable; even in the moft diftreffed ftate 
of his circumftanccs. Poflefled with Wgh ideas 
of chivalry, which, his expedition .to the holy 
land fcrved to heighten, he was willfng to re. 
tricve his affairs by valour, which he had loft by 
indolence. Being fupported by the earl of 
Mortaigne and Robert dc Belefme, Hcnry'j 
inveterate enemies, he raifcd an army, and ap- 
proached his brother's camp, with a view of 
fini&ing, by a decifive battle, the quarrel be 
tween them. While the two armies were yet 
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in fight of #ach other, fomc of the clergy enti 
ployed their mediation to bring on a treaty i 
but ad Henry infifted upon Robertas renoun-** 
cing the government of his dominions entirely^ 
and one half of the revenue, ail aceonimoda- 
tlon was rejeAed with difdain, and both fides 
prepared for battle. Robert was now entered 
on that fcene of action in which he chiefly glo- 
ried, and in which he was always known to 
excel. He animated his little army by his 
example, and led them to the encounter with 
that fpirit which had formerly made the infi- 
dels tremble. There was no withftanding his 
firft (hock ; that quarter of the Englilh army 
where he made the impreffion gave way, and 
he was nearly on the point of gaining a com* 
plete viAory. But it was difierent on that 
quarter where Belefme commanded -, he was 
put to flight by one of the king's generals, who 
alfo advancing himfelf with a frcfti body of 
horfc to fuftain bis center, his whole army 
rallied •, while Robert's forces, exhaufted and 
broken, gave ground on every fide, in fpite 
of all his effbrts and afts of pcrfonal valour. 
But though he ndw faw his army defeated, and 
thoufands falling round him, yet he refufed 
to find fafety by flight, or turn his back upon 
. an enemy that he ftill difdained. He was 
2 . taken 
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taken prifoixer, with near ten rhoufaqd of fai$ 
men, and all the coafiderable barons who had 
adhered to bis misforciines. This viftory was 
followed by the finaV reduftion of Normandy, 
while Henry returned in triumph to England, 
l^eading with him bis captive brother, who, af- 
ter a life of bravery, generofity, and troth, 
now found himfelf not only deprived of his 
pairimipny and his friends, but alfo of his 
freedom. Henry, unmindful of his bro- 
ther's former magnanimity with regard to 
him, detained him a prifoner during the re- 
mainder of his life, which was no lefs than 
twenty-eight years 5 and he died in the caftlc 
of Cardiff^ in Glamorganlhire. It is even faid 
by fome, that he was deprived of his fight by 
a rcdirhot copper bafon applied to his eyes; 
while his brother attempted to ftifle the re- 
proaches of his confcience, by foun'ding the 
abbey of Reading, which was then confidered 
as a fiafficient atonement for every degree of 
barbarity. 

The firft ftep Henry took, after his return 
to England, was to reform fome abufcs which 
had crept in among his courtiers *, for, as they 
were allowed by the feudal law to live upon the 
king's tenants whenever he travelled, they, un- 
der colour of this, committed all manner of ra- 

YoL. I. O . vages 
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vagcs with impunity. To remedy this difor-^ 
der, he publifhed an edid, punifhing with the 
lofs of fight all fuch as fhould, under pretext 
of royal authority, commit any depredations 
in the places through which they paflfed. Some 
difputes alfo concerning ecclefiaftical affairs, 
which were fupported by Anfelm, the archbi- 
Ihop of Canterbury, were compromifed and ad- 
jufted, Henry was contented to refign his 
right of granting ecclefiaftical inveftituces, but 
was allowed to receive homage from his bi- 
(hops for all their temporal properties and privi- 
leges. The marriage of priefts alfo was prohi- 
bited! and laymen were not allowed to marry, 
within the feventh degree of affinity. The 
laity were alfo prohibited from wearing long 
hair, a mode of .drefs to which the clergy (hew- 
ed the utmoft averiion. 

Thefe regulations ferved to give employ- 
ment to Henry in his peaceful intervals; but 
the apprehenfions which he had from, the dif- 
fatisfaftion of his Norman fubjeds, . and his 
fears for the fucceflion, gave him but- too much 
bufinefs to, permit any long intervals of relaxa- - 
tion. His principal concern was, to prevent 
his nephew, William, the fon of Robert, from 
Succeeding to the crown, in prejudice of Wil- 
liam, his own fon, for whom he was folicitous 
2 ' to 
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tt> fecure it. His nephew was but fix years of^ 
age, when he committed him to the care of , 
Helie de St, Saen; and this nobleman difcharg- 
cd his^ truft in his education with a degree of 
fidelity uncommon at that barbarous period 
we are defcribing. Finding that Henry was 
defirous of recovering pofleffion of his pupil's 
perfon, he withdrew, and carried him to the 
court of Fulk, count of Anjod, who gave him 
protection. This noble youth, wandering from 
court to court, evaded all the arts of his power- 
ful uncle, who was not remifs in trying every 
method of feizing him, either by treaty or inti- 
midation. In this ftruggle, Lewis, the king of 
France, took the young adventurer's part^ and 
endeavoured to intefcft the pope in his quarrel. 
Failing in this, he endeavoured to gain, by 
force of arms, what his negociations could not 
obtain- A war cnfucd between him and Hen- 
ry, m which many flight battles were fought^ 
but attended with no decifive confequences. In 
one of thefe^ which was fought at Noyon, a 
city that Lewis had an intention to furprife, the 
valour both of the nephew and the uncle, were 
not a little confpicuous. This young man^ who 
inherited all his father's bravery, charged the 
van of the Engliih army with fuch impetuofity< 
that it fell l?ack upon the main body, com* 
O 2 manded 
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manded by the king in perfon, whoTe utmoft 
efforts were unequal to the atuck. Still, haw^ 
ever, exerting all his endeavours to ftem the 
torrent of the enemy that was pouring down 
upon bim, a Norman knight, whofe name was 
William Crifpin, difchargcd at his' head twa 
fuch furious ftrokcs of a fabre, that his helmet 
was cut through, and his head feverely wound- 
ed. At the fight of his. own bloody which 
rufhed down his vifage, he was animated to a 
double exertion of his.ftrength, and retorted 
the blow with fuch force, that his ivntagonift 
was brought to the ground, and taken prifoncr* 
This decided the viftory in favour of the Eng- 
lifh, who purfucd the French with great flaugh? 
ter ; and it alfo fcrved to bring on an accom- 
modation f®on after, in which the interefts of 
his nephew were entirely negledted. From 
A.D. tii(>. this period, till the time of that brave youth's 
death, which happened about eight years af- 
ter,, he appears to have been employed in inef- 
fe6iual ftruggles to gain thofc dominions to 
which he had the moft juft hereditary claims^ 
but wanted power to back his pretenfions. 

Fortune now feemed to fmile upon Henry^ 

gnd promife a long fgcceffion of felicity. He 

Tvas in peaceable pofleffion of two powerful 

ftates, and had a fon who was acknowledged 

I updif- 
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.undirputed heir, arrived at his eighteenth year, 
-whom he loved mott tenderly. His daughter, 
Matilda, was alfo married to the emperor Hen- 
ry V. of Germany, and fhc had, been fent to 
that court while yet but eight years old, for 
her education. All his profpeds, however, 
were at once clouded by unforefeen misfor- 
tunes and accidents, which tindlured his re- 
maining, years with mifcry. The king, from 
. the facility with which he ufurped' the crown, 
drcading^that his family might be fubverted 
with the fame eafe, took care to have his fon 
recognised as his fucceffor by the ftatcS of 
England, and carried him over to Normandy 
to receive the homage of the barons of that 
duchy. After performing this requifitc ccrc- 
nfit>ny, Henry returning triumphantly to Eng- 
land, brought with him a numerous retinue of 
the chief nobility, who feemed to fhgre in his 
fucceffes. In one of the veffels of the fleet, 
his fon, and feveral young noblemen, the com- 
panions of his pleafures, went together to render 
t the paflagf more agreeable^ The king fet fail 
' from Barfleur, and was foon carried by afairwind 
outof fight of land. The prince was detained by 
fome accident; and his failors, as well as their 
captain Fiiz Stephen, having fpent the interval 
in drinking, became fo difordered, that they ran 
0| the 
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.the fhip upoa a rock, and immediately it was 
Rallied to pieces. The prince was put into 
the bo^t, and might have cfcaped, had he 
not been called back by the cries of Maude, 
his natural fitter. He was at firft conveyed 
out of danger himfelf, but could not leave 
a pcrfon fo dear to perilh without an effort 
to fave her. He, therefore, prevailed upon 
the failors, to row back and take her in. The 
approach of the boat, giving fcvcral others 
who had been left upon the wreck, the hopes 
of faving their lives, numbers leaped in, and 
the whole went to the bottom. Above an 
hundred and forty young noblemen of the prin- 
cipal families of England and Normandy, were 
ioft on this occafion. A butcher of Rouen 
was the only perfon on board whp efcaped ; he 
clung to the maft, and was taken up the next 
morning by fame filhermen. Fitz Stephen, the 
captain, while the butcher was thus buffetting 
the waves for his life, fwam up to him, ?nd en-i 
quired if the prince was yet living. When, 
being told, that he had perifhed 5 then, I will 
not out- live him, faid the captain, and immedi- 
ately funk to the bottom. The (briefs of thefc 
unfortunate people were heard from the ftiorc, 
^nd the noifc even reached the king?s (hip, but 
|he caufe wa^ then unknown.. Henrj entencain- 
(fd hopes for three dajs^^that his fon had put 

m 
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into fome diftant port of England ; but when 
certain intelligence of the calamity was brought 
him, he fainted away, and was never fcen to 
fimile from that moment to the day of his 
death. 

The reft of this prince's life fecms a mere 
blank, his reftlefs defires having now nothing 
left worth toiling for, he appeared more fond of 
repofe than ambition. His daughter, Matilda, 
howevet, becoming a widow by the death of 
the emperor, he matried her a fecond time to 
GeofFry Plantagcnet, eldeft fon of the count of 
Anjou, and endeavoured to enfure her accef- 
fion, by obliging his baronsi to recognize her as 
the heir of all his dominions. Somp titnt after^ 
that princefs was delivered of a fon, who receiv- 
ed the name of Henry 5 and the king, farther 
toxnfarc her fqcceffion, caufed all the nobility 
of England and Norma:ndy to renew their for- 
mer oaths of allegiance. The barons of thefc 
times were ready enough to fwear whatever the 
monarch commanded -, but, it feetns, they ob- 
ferved it no. longer than wfcile they were com- 
pelled to obey. Henry did not lon^ furvivc • 
thefe endeavours to feour^ the fucccffion in his 
family. He was feized withja fuddcn illnefs at 
St. Denis, a little town in Normandy, from eat- 
ing too plentifully of lampreys, a difli he was 
particularly fond of. He died in the fixty- 
O4 , fcventli 
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(eventb year of bia age, and the thirty- ffftb 6f 
Dec. u his reignj leaving, by wHl, his daughter Ma- 
"^^* tilda heircfs of all his dominions. 

If we confider Henry's cbaraftcr impartially^ 
V9C Ihall find more to admire than to love in 
k. It cannot be do'ubtedi^ but that he was a 
ivife' and a valiant prince ^ and' yet our hea^tsl 
revolt agatnil: his fuccefs^ and follow the utv- 
fortunate Robert even to his captivky. Hen- 
ry's pepfon was* manly^ his countenamce cngag-* 
ing^ his eye clear, £:rFenie,and penetrating. By bis 
great progrefs in literature, he had acquired tb^ 
nanic of Beau Clerc, or the fthokif -, aod fucii 
was the force of his eloquence, that, after a con^ 
ferenc « with him, the pope i^ faid m have given 
him the preferdncii td all the other princes of 
Europe. He was much addicted to women^ 
and left behind him a numeroos fpuriom ofF- 
fpring. Hunting, alio; was one of his favou-^. 
rite amufcments j and he b accufed of aug- 
menting the forefts which had been appropriat-- 
cd during the former reigns for that diveriloii# 
His juftice alfo Ifeenrted to apprdach cruelty ^ 
ftealing was firft mude capital in his reign j and 
falfe coining w^s punidi^d with death and mu- 
tilation. He firft graMcd the city of London ^ 
charter jind privileges j And, from chis firft coa- 
ceffion, we may date the origin of Englifll liber* 
%^t ittch a$ we find it at this day. 

CHAP* 
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STEPHEN. 



. S every expedient was ufed during the life 
of the late king, to fix the fucceffion in his fa- 
mily, he, among others, thought that the ag- 
grandizing his neareft relations would not be 
an impolitic ftep. He only dreaded the defigns 
of Robert and his adherents, no way miftrufl:- 
ing any attempts from another quarter. With 
thefc views, he was very liberal in heaping 

favours 
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favoursupon the children of his fitter Adeb, 
who had been married to the count of Blois, 
He thought they would be the ftrongcfl: fafc?- 
guard to protcfl: him from the afpiring attempts 
of his brother, or his pofterity ; and he was rcfolv- 
ed to load them with favours, as being too far 
removed from the crown to entertain any hopes 
of fucceeding in their defigns to obtain it: in 
purfuance of this plan, he had, fome years before 
his death, invited Stephen and Henry, the two 
youngcft of his filler's fons, into England, and 
received them with great honour and cfteem. 
Thinkingthat he could never do too much to fe- 
cure their affedtions, he married Stephen to the 
daughter and heirefs of Euftace, count of Bou- 
logne, who brought himanimmenfefortune. He 
conferred on him the great eftafe forfeited by 
Robert Mallet in England/and by the carl of 
Montaigne in Normandy. Nor was Stephen's 
brother, Henry, without his fliare in the king's 
liberalities. He was created abbot of GlaftOn- 
bury,.and bifliop ofWiachefter; fo that the 
two brothers were thus become by far the rnoft 
powerful fubjefts in the kingdom. 

Such great riches, fo much power, and the 
confcioufnefs of abilities, were the firft incen- 
tives to Stephen's ambition. Placed at no great 
aiSance from the throne by birth, an.d per- 

reiving 
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ceiving die fucceis of his uncle's uruq>ation^ 
Jie rdblvcd to run the fanoe career, and ftrike 
for the crown. For this purpofe, even during 
ihc king's life-time, he ufed all his arts to pro- 
cure popularity, and to cultivate the afit^ons 
pf the Englifli nobility. By his bravery, adi* 
vity, and vigour, he acquired the efteem of the 
barons ; by his generpfity and familiar addreis 
he obtained the love of the people No fooner^ 
therefore, was the king known to be dead, than 
Stephen, confcious of his own power and in- 
fluence, refolved to fecure to himfelf the pof> 
feflion of what he fo long defined. He immedi- 
ately haftened from Normandy, where he then 
was, and letting fail for England, landed at Do- 
ver. But there the citizens, apprized of his in* 
tent, (hut their gates againft him. From thence 
he went on to Canterbury, where he was treat- 
ed with like difrefpeft ; but^ palling on, he ar- 
rived at London, where he was immediately fa- 
luted Icing, by all the lower ranks of the people. 
Being thus iecured of the people, his next ftep 
was %o gain over the clergy-, and) for that pur- 
pofe, his brother, the bifliop of Winchefter, 
exerted all his influence among them, with good 
fuccefs. The archbilhopof Canterbury, as heha4 
taken the oaths of allegiance to Matilda, fcemed 
for 4 while to ftand out-, but one Hugh Bigod, 
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Itewardof the houftiold, Averring upon oath that 
the late king had expfeflcd his intcntidns to make 
Stephen his heir, the archbidiop anointed him 
without ftrthdr fcruple. Thus was StephcA 
ttlade king, by one of thofc fpeedy revolution^ 
\vhich ever mark the barbarity of a ftate irt 
tvhich they are cuftdmary. The people acqui- 
efced in his claims from his popularity ; the 
clergy allowed them, being influenced by the 
intrigues of his brother j 'and the nobility per- 
nSitted a king, frdm the weakneft of whofe 
tltW fhey might derive powcl- to themfelves. 

Th6 firft ads 6f art Ufurper are always po- 
|iaiar. Stephen^ irt order to fteurfc his tottering 
throne, paired a ehdfter, granting feveral privi* 
leges \6 the diffeffent orders of the ftate. To 
the nobility, a pe^nMffiort to hunt in their owil 
forcRs ; to the clergy, a fpeedy filling of all 
vacant benefices; and to the people, a rcftora-^ 
tion of the laws of Edward the Confeflbr. Td 
fix himfelf ftill more feeurely^ he took poiftf- 
Hon of the i^oyal trcafure^ at Winchefter, and 
had his title ratified by the p6pe With a part of 
the motley; 

^ A tr6vfrn' thus gained by ufurpatlon, was to 
be keptorily by repeated ConceflTions. The nobi- 
lity and-chetlergy, in proportion as they were in- 
dulged in phcdcmrand, only prepared to find out 

others. 
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Others. The barons, in return for their ftib- 
mifliony required the right of fortifying their 
caft}es, and putting themfelves in a poftu^rf: 
qf defence ; nor could the king refufe his 
qonient to fuc^ exorbitant demands, as 
their oppoiition might be fatal. The clergy 
iqiitated the fame pernicious example; a^fld, 
in a ihort time* all England was filled with 
thefe independent fortreflcs, which the noble- 
mcn garrifoned with their own vaflals, or witlt , 
mercenary bravos hired from the contineju: : 
nothing could exceed the mifcry which the 
kingdom muft have been reduced to, at that 
terrible period of ariftocracy. Unbounded rar 
pine was exercifed upon the people for the 
maintenance of thofe troops ; the private aai- 
mofities of the nobility were produdivc of wars 
in every' quarter ; the erection of otie caftlc 
proved the immediate caufe of building many 
more ; and the whole country prefented a fcenc 
of petty tyranny and hoftile preparation. It 
wasldlTvain that a viftory, gained bytJieking a.d. usi, 
over the Scots at Northallerton, promifed to 
allay the murmurs of the people : their mife- 
ries were rifen to too great a height for fuch 
brilliant fucceffes to remove. The prince hav- 
ing ufurped the throne* without a title, w^ 
obliged to tolerate in others that injuftice by- 
which he had himfclf rifen to the throne. 

Yet 
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Yet not only real, but imaginary grievance?^ 
were added, to raifc the difcontents of the peo- 
ple, and fill the country with complaints againft 
government. The clergy, whofe power had 
been firmly eftablilhed ora'thc ruins of the regal 
authority, began, in imitation of thclay barons, 
to build caftles, and entertain garrifbns, fenfiblc 
that their facred prctenfions would be more 
implicii;ly obeyed, when their temporal power 
was fufficient to enforce them. Stephen, who 
now too late perceived the mifchiefs attending 
thefe multiplied citadels, refolvcd to begirt 
with deftroying thofe of the clergy, whofe pro- 
fcffion feemed to be averfe to the duties of war. 
Taking, therefore, the pretence of a fray which 
had arifen between the retinue of the bifliop of 
Salisbury and that of the earJ of Brittany, he 
feized that prelate, and obliged both him anct 
the bKhop of Lincoln to deliver up their 
caftles, which they had lately ere&ed. This- 
the whole body of the clergy confidcrcd a? a 
breach of that charter which he had granted 
upon his aQceflion ; they loudly murmured 
againft his infraction; and even the bilhop of 
Winchefter, his brother, refolved to vindicate 
the privileges of the church, which he pre- 
tended were openly violated. A fynod was af- 
fembled, in which the difgraced prelates openly 

inveighed 
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inveighed againft the krng. But he inftead of 
anfwering their charge in perfon, fent one of 
his barons to plead his caiife^ and intimidate , 
his accufcrs. 

It was in this critical fituation of Stephen's 
affairs, that accounts were brought him of Ma« 
tilda's landing in England, with a refolu- 
tion to difpoffefs him, and regain the crown. 
Matilda, upon the death of the late king, ic- 
ing then in Normandy, found bcrfelf totally 
unable to oppofe the rapid prOgrefs of her ri- 
val. She was not lefs unfortunate in her con- 
tinental connexions than in thofc at home. 
The Norman barons, unwilling to have the 
union with England diflblved, almoft unani- 
moufly declared for Stephen, and put him in 
pofieffion of their government ; while Geoffry 
himfelf, Matilda's huftand, was content to re- 
fign his pretenfions, and to receive a pcnfion 
from the Englifh king. He had not, however, 
long acquiefced in this compromifc, when he 
was incited to a renewal of his wife's claims by 
Robert earl of Gloucefter, natural fon of the 
late king, a nobleman who had, from the be- 
ginning, oppofed the acceflion of Stephen, and 
only waited a fit opportunity to begin an in- 
fjrreftion. This haughty baron, having at 
length fettled with his friends the projeft of an' 
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Oppofitioti) retired to the coQtiheiiti to the court 
of Matilda> and from thence feot the king m 
defiance, fokmnly renouncing his allegiance. 
It was not long before he was in a capacity eft- 
fectually to fecond his declarations ; for» fen- 
Able of the power of his party in £Dgland, he 
landed, together with Matilda, whofc claims 
be profefied to fupport, upon the coaft of Suf^ 
fex. The whole of Matilda's retinue, upoa 
this occafion, amounted to no more than an 
hundred and forty knights, who immediately 
took pofleflion of Arundel caftle ; but the lui- 
ture of her claims loon encreafed the number 
of her partizans, and her forces every day 
feeme^ to gain ground upon thole of her anta^ 
A.p.iJ39. gonii]:«.,Mean time Stephen, being aflured of 
her arrival, flew to befiege Arundel, where Ihc 
had taken refuge, and where fhe was protected 
by the queen dowager, who fecrctly favoured 
her pretenfions. This fortrefs was too feeble 
to promife a long defence ; and it would have 
been foon taken, had it not been reprcfcnted to 
the king, that, as it was a caftle belonging to 
the queen dowager, it would be an infringe- 
ment on the refped which washer due, to attempt 
taking it by force. There was a fpiri tof generofity 
mixed with the rudenefs of the times, that un* 
accountably prevailed in many tranfaftions^^ 

Stephen 
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Stephen permitted Matilda to come forth in 
fafcty, and had her conveyed with fecurity to 
Briftol, another fortrefs equally ftrong with that 
irom whence he permitted • her to retire. It 
would be tedious to relate the various fkir* 
miflies on either fid^, in purfuancc of their re- 
fpcftive pretenfions ; it will fufEce to fay, that 
Matilda*s forces encreafed every day, while her 
antagoftlft feemcd every hour to ^become more 
unpopular. The troops Stephen led were, in 
general, foreign merpcnarics, commanded by tu- 
multuous barons, more accuftomed to pillage 
than to cdnqiien But, in this fluftuation of 
fuccefs, the kingdom was expofed to ruin, 
which ever fide pretended to victory. The 
caflles of the nobility were become receptacles 
for licenfed robbers, who gave their rapine 
the name of attachment to party. The land 
was left untitled, the inftrumcnts of hufbandry 
• were deftroyed or abandoned, and a terrible 
famine, the refult of general diforder, oppreffed 
at once the fpoilcd and the fpoilers. 

After the mifery of numberlefs undecifive 
conflids, added to the reft of the country's ca- 
lamities, a complete viftory, gained by the 
forces of Matilda, promifed to terminate their 
difputcs. Stephen had marched his forces to 
relieve the city of Lincoln ; the carl of Glou- 
Vol. I. P , . cefter 
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. cefter led a body of troops to fccond the eSPbrts 
A.D.1141. of the bcfiegcrs. Thcfe two armies engaged 
wichin (ight of the ctty, and a dreadful conflifk 
enfued. After a violent Ihock, the two wings 
of Stephen's army, which were compofed of 
horfe, were put to flight ; and the infantry foon 
following the example, dcfcrtcd their king. 
All the race of the Norman conqueror were 
brave. Stephen was for fome time left with- 
out attendants, and fought on foot in the midft 
of his enemies, affaulted by niultitudes, and 
rcfifting all their efforts, wichvaftonifhing intre- 
pidity. Being hemmed in qn every fide, he 
madc'way for fome time with his batilc-ax; but 
that breaking, he drew out his fword and dealt 
his blows round the circle in which he was ei>- 
clofed. At length, after performing more than 
could be naturally expcfted from a fingle arm, 
bis fword flying in pieces, he was obliged to 
furrender himfelf a prifoner. He was con- 
du£ted to Gloucefterj and though at firft 
treated with refpeft, he was foon after, on fome 
fufpicions, thrown into prifon and laid ia 
irons. 

Stephen and his party now fcemed totally 

difabled. Matilda was poflTefled hot only of fu- 

perior power, but alfo the jufter title. She was 

conflderedasincontelliblefovereign) and the ba- 

I tons 
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ron^ came in daily from^all quarters to do her ho- 
mage. The bifliop of Winchcfter himfclf, who 
had efpoufed her caufe againfl his brother, admit- 
ted her claims -, he led her in procefTion into his 
cathedral, and blefled her with the greateft fo- 
kflinity ; the arch bifliop of Canterbury alfo 
fwore allegiance; ahd ihortly after an e€(ilef]af« 
tical council, at which none of , the laity aflift- 
cd, except deputies from the city of London, 
(tonfjrnied her pretenflons ; and fhe was crown- 
ed at Winchefter with all im^inablc folem- 
nity. 

A crown thus every way fecured^ fcemed A.D.H41. 
liable to be Ihaken by no accidents -, yct'fuch 
is the vanity of human fccurity, and fuch was 
the great encreafc of power among the barons, 
who were in effed matters of thofc they nomi- 
nally ele<fted.as governors, that Matilda re- 
mained but a fhort time in poffcflion of the 
throne. This princefs, belide the difad van- 
tages of her fcx, which weakened her influence 
over a martial people, was refolved upon re- 
prcfling the growing power of the nobles, who 
had left only the fliadow of authority to their 
foyereign. But having neither temper, nor 
policy fufficient to carry her views into execu- 
tion, flie difgufted thofe by her pride, to whom 
(he was obliged for her power. The firft 
P 2 petition . 
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petition Ihe refufed, was the releafcmcnt of 
Stephen -, fhe rejcftcd the remonftrance of jthc 
Londoners, who intreated her to mitigate the 
fevere laws of the Norman princes, and revive 
thofe of Edward the Confeffor. She affefted 
to treat the nobility with a degree of dildain, 
to which they had long been unacduftomed 5 
while the ficfcie nation once more began to pity 
their depofed king, and to repent the fteps 
they had taken in her favour* The bifliop of 
Wincheftcr, who probably was never her fin- 
cere partizan, was not remifs in fomenting thefe 
difcontents; and when h^ found the people 
ripe for a tumult, detached a party of his 
friends and vaffals to block up the city of 
London, where the queen then refided. At 
the fame time, mcalures were taken to.infti- 
gate the Londoners to a revolt,, and to feiie 
her perfon. Matilda having timely notice of 
this confpiracy,. fled to Winchefter, whither the 
bilhop, ftill her fecret enemy followed her, 
watching an opportunity to ruin her caufe. 
His party was foon fufficicntly ftrong to bid 
the queen open defiance ; and to befiege her 
in the very place, where fhe firft received his 
benediftion. There fhe continued' for fome 
time, but the town being preflTed by famine fhe 
was obliged to efca|)e, while her brother the 

earl 
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«arl of GlouQcfter endeavouring to follow, was 
taken prifoner, and exchanged for Stephen, 
who ftill continued a captive. Thus a fudden 
revolution once more took place ; Matilda was 
depofcd and obliged to feek for fafety in Ox-, 
ford. Stephen was again recognized as king, 
and taken from his dungeon to be pJaccd on 
the throne ! . 

The civil war now broke out afrefe, with 
all its train of devaftations. Many were the 
batiks fought, and various the ftratagems of 
tbofe who conduft-ed the affairs of either party. 
Matilda efcaped from Oxford at a time when 
the fields were covered with fnow, by being 
drcflcd all in white, with four knights her atr 
tendants, habited in the fame manner. Ste- 
phen was upon another occafion furprifed by 
the eaii of <51oucefter af WiUon -, and obliged 
to find fafety by flight. Another time the em- 
prefe waS'Obliged to quit the kingdom ; and the 
death of the earl of Gloucefter foon after, who 
was the foul of her party, gave a dreadful 
biow to her interefts. 

Yet ftill the affairs of Stephen continued 
to fluftuate. Though this monarch had the good 
fortune' to fee his rival fly to the continent, and 
leave him entire poffeflion of the kingdom ; 
xhough his brother was poffeffed of the bigheft 
P 3 autho- 
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authority among the clergy, yet be Mr«$ 
(till infecure. Finding that the caftles built 
by the noblemen of his own party encou- 
raged a fpirit of independence, and were lit- 
tle lefs dangerous than thofe which remained 
in the hands of the enemy, he lendeavoured to 
gain .thefe \ ' and this attempt united many of 
his own adherents againft him. This difcon- 
tent was »cncreafed by the oppoHtion of the 
clergy, who, from having been on his fide, be- 
gan to declare loudly in favour of his oppo- 
nents. The pope laid his whole party under 
an interdid, for his having refufed to fend 
deputies, to be named by himfelf, to the gene- 
ral council at Rheims, By this fentcnce, 
which was now firfl pradifed in England, di- 
vine fcrvice was prohibited, and all the ofikea 
o£ religion ceafcd, except baptifm and extreme 
undtion. This ftatc of Stephen's affairs looked fo 
uxipromifing, that a revolution ^as once more 
cxpedled, when his fubmiffion to. the fee of Rome 
for a while fufpcndcd the threaten^! blow. 

Stephen had hitherto been oppofed only 
by men who feconded the pretenfions of an- 
other ; and who confcquently wanted that po- 
pularity, which thofe have who fight their 
own caufe. But he was now to enter t;he lifts 
with a new oppofcr, who was every day com- 
ing 
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iqg to maturity, ^nd growing more forjuida- 
blc. This was Henry the fon of Matilda, who a.d. 1149. 
had now reached his fixteenth year ; and gave 
the greatefl; hopes of being one day a valiant 
leader and a confummate politician. It was 
uTual in thofe days for young noblemen to re- 
ceive the honour pf knighthood before they 
were permitted to carry arms ; and Henry pro- 
pofed to receive his admiflion from his great 
uncle, David, king of Scotland. With this 
view, and in hopes of once more infpiring his 
mother's party, he landed in England with 
a great retinue of knights and foldiers, 
accompanied by many noblemen, as well 
Englifti as foreigners. The ceremony was 
performed by the Scotch king at Carlifle, 
amidft a multitude of people afTembled on this 
occafion, who all, plcafed with the vigour, the 
addrefs, and ftill more perhaps with the youth 
of the prince, fecredy began to wifli'for a revo- 
lution in his favour. Soon after his return to 
Normandy, he was by his mother's confent, 
inveftcd with that duchy which had &mc 
time before revolted to her. He was alfo, 
upon the death of his father GeofFry Plantage- 
net, fecured in the pbffeffion of his dominions ; 
and to add ftill more to his increafing power, 
be married Eleanor the daughter and heirefs 
P4 of 
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of the duke of Guiennc and Poitou ; and took 
poflcffion of thefe extenfivc territories. 

With this great acccflion of power, young 
Henry was now refolvrtLto reclaim his here- 
ditary kingdom; and* to difpute once more 
Stephen's ufurped pretenfions. For this purr 
pofc, being previoufly aflured of the difpofi- 
tions of the majority of the people in his favour, 
j^j^ he made an invafion on England, where he was 

. immediately joined by almoft all the barons of 
the.kingdom. Though it was now the middle 
of winter, be advanced to befiege Malmfbury; 
and took the town, after having worfted a body 
of the enemy that atteniipted to oppofe his* 
march. Soon after Reading, and above thirty . 
other fortreffes, fubmitted without refiftance. 

In the mean time Stephen, alarmed at the 
power and popularity of his young rival,' 
tried every method to anticipate the purpofe' 
of his invafion, by depriving him of a fuccef-' 
fion he fo earnellly fought after. He had con- 
voked a council in London, where he pro- 
pofcd his own fon Euftace, who was but a weak 
prince, as his aflbciate in government, as well 
as his-fucccflbr. He had even cxprcffed a 
defire of immediately proceeding to the coro- 
nation; but was mortified to, find, that the 
archbifliop of Canterbury refufcd to perform 

the 
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chc ceremony. It was then no time to profe- 
cute his refcntment, when his rival was land- 
ed, and making hafty ftrides to the throne ; 
"wherefore finding that Henry was advancing 
with a rapid progrefs, he marched with all 
poJiible diligence to oppofe him, where he was 
hefieging Wallingford; and coming in fight, 
he refted his army to prepare for battle. In 
thi^ fitua^ion the two armies remained for fome 
time, within a quarter of a mile of each other, 
a decifivc aftion being every day expe6bed« . 
While they continued thus in anxious cxpefta- 
tion, a treaty was fct on foot by the interpoG- 
tion of William, carl of Arundel, for termina- 
ting the difpute without blood. The death of 
Stephen's fon, which happened during the 
courfc of the treaty, facilitated its conclufion. 
It was therefore agreed by all parties, that Ste- 
phen fliould reign during iife •, and that juftice 
Ihould beadminiftered in his name. That Henry 
fhould, on Stephen's death, fucceed to the king- 
dom ; and William, Stephen's fon, fhould in- 
herit Boulogne and his patrimonial eftate. After 
lall the barons had fworn to this treaty, which 
filled the whole kingdom with joy, Henry eva- 
cuated England •, and Stephen returned to the 

. Oft. i5» 

ppaceable epjoyment of his throne. His reign, 1154. 
however, wasfobn after terminated by his death, 
2 which 
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which happened about a year after the treaty, 
at Canterbury, where he was interred. 

The fortune of many princcs*gives them, ^ith 
pofterity, the reputation of wifdom and virtue : 
Stephen wanted fuccef3 in all his fchemes but that 
of afcending the throne'; and confcquently his 
virtues and abilities now, remain doubtful. If 
weeftimate them by the happinefs of his fubjefts, 
they m\\ appear in a very defpicable light; for 
England was never more miferable than during 
, hb reign : but if we confidcr them as they ap- 
/ pear in his private eof^duft> few monaVehs^can 
boafi: more. Adive, generous, and brave, his 
fole aun was to dcftroy a vile ariftrocacy, that 
then oppreffcd the people ; but the abilities of 
no man, however politic or intrepid^ were then 
fufficient to refift an evil, that was too firmly 
fupportcd by power. The faults therefore of 
this monarch's reigoi are entirely to be imput- 
ed to the ungovernable fpirit of the people, 
but his virtues were his own. 
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E have hitherto feen the barrens and 
clergy becoming powerful, in proportion to 
the weaknefs of the monarch's title to the 
crown, and enriching themfelves with the fpoih 
of enfeebled majefty. Henry Plantagenet had 
now evrery right, both from hereditary fuccef-' 
fion, from uhiverfal aflent, from power, and 
perfonal merit, to make fure of the throne, 

and 
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and to keep its prerogatives unimpaired. . He 
was employed in befieging a caftle of- one of 
his mutinous barons upon the continent, when 
news was brought him of Stephen's death ; 
but, fenfible of the fecurity of his claims in 
England, he would not relinquifli his enter- 
prize till he had reduced the. place. JHfe then. 
fct out on his journey, and was received in 
England with the acclamations of all the peo- 
ple •, who, harrafled with fupporting oppofitc 
prctenfions, were now rejoiced tb fee all 
parties united. 

The firft aft of Henry's government gave 
th^ people an happy omen of his future wife 
adminiftration. Conlcious of his ftrength, he 
began to correft thofe abufes, and to refumc 
thofe privileges, which had been extorted from 
the weakn?fs or the credulity of his prede- 
ceflbrs. He immediately difmiflcd ail thofe 
mercenary fbldiers, who committed infinite" 
diforders in the nation. He ordered all the 
caftks, which were erected jTmce the death of 
Henry the firft, and were become receptacles of 
rapine, to be demolrfhed, except a few, which 
he retained in his own hands for the proteftion , 
of the kingdom. The adulterated coin was 
xried down, and new money ftruck of th« 
right value and ftkndard. He refumed many 

of 
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of thofe benefadtions which had been made t& 
.churches and monaftcries in the former reigns* ^ 
He gave charters to feveral towns, by which 
the citizens claimed their freedom and privi- 
leges, independent t)f any fuperior but hiro- 
felf. Thefe charters were the groundwork of 
Englilh liberty. The ftruggles which had be- 
fore this time been, whether the king or the 
barons, or tfie clergy, (hould be defpotic over 
the people, now began to aflume a new afped: 5 
and a fourth order,, namely, that of the more 
opulent of the people, began to claim a ftiare 
in adminiftration. Thus was the feudal go- 
vernment at firft impaired ; and liberty began . 
to be more equally difFufed throughout the 
nation. 

From this happy commencement, England 
once more began to refpire j agriculture re- 
turned with fecurity ; and every individual 
feemcd to enjoy the happy cffefts of the young 
king's wife adminiftration. Not but that Ibme 
flight commotions proceeded from many of the 
depreflcd ba»'ons, who were quickly brought 
to a fenfe of their duty ; "as alfo from the 
Welfli, who made feveral incurfions j but thefe 
were at laft obliged to make fubmifllon, and 
to return to their natural fortrefles. But to 
fuch a date of tranquillity was the whole king- 
dona 
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dom brought in a very Ihort time, that Henry 
thought his prcfence no longer neccflary td 
prcfcrve order at home j and therefore made an 
expedition to the continent, where his affairs 
were in fome diforder. 

As the tranfaftions of the continent do not pro- 
perly fall within the limits of this fcanty page,ic 
will be fufBcicnt to fay, that Henry's valour and 
• prudence feconding his ambition, he foon ex- 
tended his powei" in that part of his domi- 
nions; and found himfelf, either by mar- 
riage, or hereditary claims, matter of a third 
part of the French monarchy. He became 
matter, in right of his father, of Anjou, 
Touraine, and Maine ; in that of his mother, 
of Normandy ; in that of his wife, of Gui- 
cnne, Poiftou, Xaintonge, Auvergne, Peri- 
gord, Angumois, and the Limoufm ; to which 
he Ihortly after added Brittany, by marrying 
his fon, who was yet a child, to the heirefs of 
that dukedom, who was yet a child alfo ; and 
thus fecuring that province, under pretence of 
being his fon's guardian. It was in vain that 
Lewis, the king of France, oppofcd his grow- 
ing power 5 and fevcral inefFcftual engage- 
ments ferved to prove, that little was to be ac- 
quired by force. A ceiration of arms, there- 
fore, was at firft concluded between them ; 

and 
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and foon after a peace, which was brought * ' 
about bjr the pope's mediation. 

Henry being thus become the moft powerful a.d. uBu 
prince of his age, the undifpuced monArch of 
' England, poflcfled of more than a third of 
France, and haring humbled the barons that 
would circumfcribe his power, he might natu-^ 
rally be expc&d to reign with very little oppo- 
iition for the future. But it happened otherwife. 
He found the fcverefl: mortifications from a 
quarter, where he Icaft expcded refiftance^ 
Though he had diminiflicd the power of the 
barons, he was fenfible that the temporal in- 
fluence of the clergy was ftill gaining ground ; 
and was grown to fucfa a pitch, as would 
fhortly annihilate the authority of the fovcrcign 
himfelf. 

They now feen>ed refolved not only to be 
exempted from the ordinary taxes of tht 
ftate, but to be fecured from its punifhments 
alio. They had extorted an immunity from 
all but ecckfiaftical penalties, during the lafl: 
-diftradcd reign f and they continued to main- 
tain that grant in the prcfent. It may eafijy . 
be fuppofed, that a law which thus fcreened 
thdr guilt, contributed to encreafe it ; and we 
accordingly find upon record, not lefs than an 
hundred murders committed by men in holy 
' orders. 
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orders, in the fliort period fincc the kibg^^ 
acceflTion, not one of which was punilhed, 
not fo much as with degradation ; while the 
bifhops themfelves feemed to glory in this hor- 
rid indulgence. 

The mild charader^ and advanced age, of 
Theot^ald, archbifhop of Cahterbiiry, toge- 
ther with his merits, in refuting to put the 
crown on the head of Euilace, the fon of Ste- 
phen, prevented Henry, during his lifp-time, 
from any attempts to reprefs the vices of his 
clergy 5 but after his' death, he refolved to ex- 
ert himfclf with more aftivity. For this 
purpofe, and that he might be fecure againfl: 
any oppofition, he advanced to that dignity 
Thomas a Becket, on whofe compliance he 
fuppofed he could entirely depend. 

The famous Thomas a Becker, the firft man 
of Engliih extraflion, who had, fince the 
Norman conqueft, rifen to any fhare of power, 
was the fon of a citizen of London. Having 
received his early education in the fchools of 
that metropolis, he refidcd fomc time at Pa- 
ris ; and on his return became clerk in the 
fheriflf^s office. In that ftation he was recom- 
mended to the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and behaved with fo muc)i prudence, that he 
obtained from that prelate fomc beneficial dig- 
nities 
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ftiticis in the church. Thomas, however, waS 
not contented with moderate preferment ; and 
refolvcd to fit himfelf for an higher ftatioil 
in life, by travelling into Italy^ where he ftu- 
died the civil law at Bologna. On his return^ ^ 
he appeared to have made fo great a proficiency 
in knowledge, that he was promoted by his 
patron to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, all 
office of confiderable truft and profit. On 
the acceffion of Henry to the throne, he was 
recommended to that monarch as worthy of 
greater preferment 3 and the king finding, on 
farther acquaintance, that his fpirit and abili- 
ties entitled him to the highefl trufts, he fooa 
promoted him to the dignity of chancellor, 
one of the firft civil offices in the kingdom. 
Preferments were now heaped upon him with-^ 
out number. He was made provoft of Be- 
verly, dean of Haftings, and conftable of the 
Tower. He was put in poflTeffion of the ho- 
nours of Eye and Berkham ; and, to com- 
plete his grandeur, he was entrufted with^ the 
education of prince Henry, fon and heir to 
the king. His revenues were immfcnfe i his 
cxpence? were incredible.. He kept open ta- 
ble for perfons of all ranks. The moft coftly 
luxuries were provided for his entertainments. 
The pomp of his retinue, the fumptuoufncfs 
Vol. I. CL rf 
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of his furniture, and the munificence of his 
prefents correfponded with the greatnefs of 
his preferments. His apartments exhibited an 
odd mixture of the rudenefs of the times, 
and the fplendour of his ftation j they glit- 
tered with gold and filver-plate, and yet were 
covered with hay or clean ftraw in winter, and 
with green bows or rufhes in fummer, for the 
eafe of his guefts to recline on. A great num- 
ber of knights were retained in his fervice, 
and. the greateft barons were fond of being 
received at his table 5 the l^ing himfelf fre- 
quently condefcended to partake of his enter- 
tainments. He employed two and fifty clerks 
in keeping accounts of the vacant prelacies, 
and his own ecclefiaftical preferments. When 
he crofTed the fea, he was always attended 
with five fhips ; and in an embaffy to Paris, 
he appeared with a thoufand perfons in his re- 
tinue, difplaying fuch wealth as* amazed the 
fpeftators. As he was but in deacons orders, 
he declined few pf the amufements then 
in falhion. He diverted himfelf in hawking, 
hunting, chefs-playing, and tilting ; at which 
he was fo expert, that even the moft approved 
knights dreaded his encounter. His fami- 
liarity with the king is afcertained, by a ftory 
told of their happening to meet a beggar-man, 
I as 
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as they were riding together through London. 
Would it not be right, fays the king, calling 
his eyes upon a poor wretch that was fhiver- 
ing with cold) to cloath that man in this fe* 
vere feafon ? Certainly, replied his chancel- 
lor; and you do right in confidering his cala- 
mity. If fo then, cried the king, he fliall 
have a coat inftantly ; and without more de- 
lay, he began to pull off the chancellor's coat 
with violence. The chancellor defended him- 
fclf for fome time ; but after a ftruggle, in 
which they had both like to have fallen to the 
ground, he gave up his coat, and the king 
gave it to the beggar, who, ignorant of the 
.quality of his benefadlors, was not a little 
furprized with his good fortune. Thus 
great, and intimate, was Becket while yet but 
chancellor ; but when, contrary to the advice 
of Matilda, he was promoted ft ill higher to 
the archbiftiopric of Canterbury, his whole 
condudt took a new turn. No fooner was he 
fixed in this high ftation, which rendered 
him for life the fecpnd perfon in the kingdom, ' 
than he endeavoured to retrieve the charafter 
of fanftity, which his former levities might 
have appeared to oppofe. Without confult- 
ing his matter's pleafure, he fent him the feals 
of his office, as lord- chancellor, pretending 
0^2 that 
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that he was henceforth to be employed in mat-* 
ters of a more (acred nature. Though he 
ftill retained the pomp and fplendor of his rc- 
tinucj he was in his own perfon the moft mor-^ 
tified man that could be feen^ He wore fack- 
cloth next his fkin. He changed it fo fel^ 
dom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin* 
His ufual diet was bread, his drink, water ^ 
which he rendered further unpalatable, by the 
mixture of unfavoury herbs. His back was 
mangled with the frequent difcipline. He 
every day walhed on his knees the feet of 
thirteen beggars. Every one that made pro- 
feffion of fandfity was admitted to his conver- 
fation ; and his afped wore the appearance of 
mortification and fecret forrow- To thefe 
mortifications he facrificed all the comforts of* 
life ; and it would be unjuft to fuppofe but 
that he thought thefe mortifications really me- 
ritorious. 

Henry now fawy when it was too late, the 
ambitious fuperiority which Becket aimed at. 
His refignation of the chancellor's office ferved 
to raife his fufpicions, how much he was mif- 
taken in the pliancy of Becket's. difpofition i 
but he was foon after convinced, when this 
churchman, now made archbifliop, began to re- 
vive fome antient claims to feveral church-knds, 

that 
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ihathard lain dormant ever (ince the Conqueflr. 
Henry, indeed, prevailed upon him to defift 
from one or two of thefe claims ; but he found 
for the future that he was to expeft, in the 
feemingly eafy Becker, a moil . obftinate and 
twbulcnt oppofcr to all his fchemcs of hum- 
bling the clergy. 

Notwithftanding this unexpected oppofition, 
Henry was refolved to try every expedient to 
reftify the errors that had crept in among the 
clergy, who, under a pretence of independ- 
ence upon fecular power, were grown moft 
abominably licentious. During the preceding 
reign, a great number of idle and illiterate 
perfons, in order to enjoy the indulgence of 
their vices, had entered into holy orders ; for, 
the biftiops feldom rejefted any that prefented. 
Thefe having no benefices, and belonging to no 
diocefe, and confequently fubjeft to no jurif- 
didion, committed the moft flagrant enormi- 
ties with impunity^ Among other inventions 
of the clergy to obtain money, that of felling 
pardons was introduced, and had become a 
revenue to the priefts, Thefe, and fuch 
like grievances, bore hard upon the peo- 
ple ; who «were at the fame time tavight, that 
their only remedy was implicit fubmiflion. A 
prince of Henry's excellent penetration eafily 

Q^ 3 pierced j 
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pierced through the mift of ignorance in which 
the age was involved •, and refolved, by a 
bold ftruggle, to free the laity from thefe cle- 
rical ufurpations. An opportunity iToon offered, 
that gave him a popular pretext for beginning 
his intended reformation. A man in holy or- 
ders had. debauqhed the daughter of a gentle- 
man in Worcefterftiire ; and then murdered the 
father, to prevent the cffecfts of his refentment. 
The atrocioufnefs of the crime produced a fpirit 
of indignation among the people; and the king 
infifted that the aflaffin fhould be tried by the 
civil magiftrate. This Becket oppofed, al- 
^ ledging the privileges of the church; and or- 

dered the criminal to be confined in the bi- 
Ihops prifon, left he fhould be feized by the 
ofEccrs of the king. It was to no purpofe 
that the king defired he might be tried firft 
by an ecclefiafticaljurifdiftion, and then deli- 
vered up to the fetular tribunal. Becket af- 
ferted that it was unjuft to try a man twice 
for the fame offence ; and appealed for the 
equity of his opinions to the court of Rome. 
This, however, was the time for Henry to 
- make his boldeit gttack uppn the immu- 
nities 9f the church ; when, to defend itfelf 
it muft alfa efpoufe the caufe of the .moft 
atrocious of criminals. He therefore fum- 

moned 
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moned an aflembly of all the prelates in Eng- 
land, and defired that the murderer Ihould be 
delivered over to the hands of juftice, and a 
law made to punilh fuch delinquents for the 
future. Becket retired with the prelates to 
deliberate ; but as he guided in the aflembly, 
they entrenched themfelves behind the papal 
decrees, and they refufed to give up their pri- 
foner. Henry, willing to bring them to an 
open abfurdicy, demanded, whether they were 
willing or not to fubmit to the ancient laws 
and cuftoms of the kingdom ? To this they 
replied with equal art, that they were willing^ 
except where their own order was concerned. 
The king, provoked paft bearing by this eva- 
five anfwer, inftantly quitted the aflembly ; 
and fent Becket orders to furrender the ho- 
nours and caflles which he continued to hold, 
in confequence of having been chancellor. 
Thefe being furrendered, the prelate quitted 
London, without taking the ieaft notice of 
the aflimbly. 

Labouring for fome time under the uncer- 
tainty of the king's difpleafure, Becket was 
foon after induced to give way, and to pro- 
mife his majefty, without referve, a fteady ob- 
fervancc of the ancient laws and cuftoms of 
the kingdom. This was the difpofition which 
0^4 : the 
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the king wifhed to retain him in ; and ho 
therefore fummoned a general council of the 
nobility and prelates at Clarendon, to whom 
he fubmitted this great and important affair, 
find dcfired their concurrence. Thefe coun- 
cils feem, at that time, convened rather to 
givjs authenticity to the king's decrees, than 
to enaft laws that were to bind their pofterity^ 
A number of regulations werp there drawn 
. up, which were afterwards well known under 
the title of the Conftitutions of Clarertdon, 
and were then voted without oppolition* By 
thefe regulations it was enafted, that clergy- 
men accufed of any crime fhoulH be tried in 
(he civil courts ; that laymen fhould not be 
tried in the fpiritual courts, except by leg^l 
and reputable witnelTes •, that the king fhould 
ultimately judge in ccclefiaflical and fpiritu^ 
appeals ; that the archbifjiops and bifliops 
fhould be regarded as barons, and obliged tp 
furnifti the publig fupplics as ufual with perfons 
of their rank ; that the goods forfeited by 
the king fhould not be protefted in churches, 
or church-yards, by the clergy ; and that the 
fons of villains fhould not take orders without 
the confcnt of their lord, Thefe, with fome 
Others of lefs confequence, or implied in the 
^bove^ to the number of fixteen, were readily 

fub. 
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fubfcribed by all the bilhops prcfent; and 
Bcckct himfelf, who at firft (hewed fome re- 
Judtance, added his name to the number. 
Jt only remained that the pope fliould ra* 
tify them ; but there Henry was miftaken. 
Alexander, who was then pope, condemned a.d.ii^. 
tbem in the ftrongeft term$, abrogated, an- 
nulled, and rejefted them ; out of fixteen he 
admitted only fix, which he thought not in[^- 
portant enough to deferve cenfure. 
How Henry could fuppofc the pope would gi V|P 
confcnt to thefc articles, which muft infallibly 
^ave deftroyed his whole authority in the king^ 
dom, is not eafy to conceive ; but we may weU 
fuppofe, that a man of Becket's chara£ter muft 
be extremely mortified at finding that he ha4 
ligned what the pope had rdfufcd to confirm. 
Accordingly, on this occafion, he expreffed 
the deepeft forrow for his former conccflions. 
He redoubled his aufterities, in order to punifh 
himfelf for his criminal compliance; and rc- 
fufed to perform at the altar, till he had ob- 
tained abfolution from his holinefs, AH thefe 
rnortifications appeared to Henry as little 
more th^n fpecious infulcs upon himfelf; his 
former affedlion was converted into hatred, 
and the breach between him and the archbi* 
^op every day grew wider. At laft, willing 
? W 
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to fupcrfcdc the prelate's authority at any raitei 
he defired that the pope would fend a legate 
into his dominions ; who, from the nature of 
his commiflion might have a fupcrior controul. 
This the pope readily granted •, and a legate 
was appointed, but with a claufe annexed to 
his commiflion, that he was to execute no- 
thing in prejudice of the archbifhop. An 
authority thus clogged in that very part 
. where it was defired to be unlimited, was no 
way agreeable to the king ; and he fcnt back 
the commiflion with great indignation. He 
now, therefore went another way to wreak 
his refentment upon Beckct. He had him 
fued for fome lands, which were part of a ma- 
nor belonging to his primacy; and the primate 
being detained by ficknefs from coming into 
court, his non-attendance was , conftrued into 
difrefpecl, A great council was fummoned at 
Northampton, where Becket defended his caufe 
in perfon; but he was condemned as guilty 
of a contempt of the king's court, and a^ 
wanting in that fealty which he had fworn to 
his fovereign. All his goods and chattels were 
confifcated ; and the biftiop of Winchefter 
was obliged to pronounce the fcntence againft 
him. Befides this conviftion, the king exhi- 
bited another charge againft him for three hun- 

hun* 
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dred pounds which he had levied on the honours 
of Eye and Barkham, while he remained in 
pofleflion. Beckct, rather than aggravate the 
king's rcfentment, agreed to give fureties for 
the payment. The next day, another fuit was 
commenced againft him for a thoufand marks, 
which the king had lent him on fome former 
occafion. Immediately on the back of thefe, 
ft third claim was ma<ie, ftill greater than the for- 
mer. This was to give an account of the money 
he had received, and expended, during the time 
of his chancellorlhip. The ultimate was laid at 
ho iefs than forty thoufand marks ; and jBecket 
was wholly unprovided either of the means of 
balancing his accounts, or of fecurities for an- 
fwering fo great a demand. In this exigence, 
his friends were divided what counfel to give. 
Some prelates advifed him torefign his fee, in 
hopes of an acquittal; fome counfelled him to 
throw himfelf entirely upon the king's mercy; 
and fome to offer ten thoufand marks ^s a ge- 
neral fatisfadtion for alJ demands. Becket fol- 
lowed' none of thefe opinions-, but with an 
intrepidity peculiar to himfelf, arraying himfelf 
in his epiftopal veftments, and with the crofs 
in his hand, he went forward to the king's 
palace, and entering the royal apartments, 
fate down, holding up the crofs as his ban- 
ner 
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ncr of protcdlion. The king, who fate in an 
inner room, ordered by proclamation the pre- 
lates and the nobility to attend him; to whom he 
complained loudly of Beckct's infolcncc and in- 
flammatory proceedings,Thew|iole council join- 
ed in condemning this inftance of his unaccount- 
;ible pride ; and determined to expoftulatc with 
him upon his inconfiftcncy, in formerly fubfcrib- 
ing the Conftitutions of Clarendon, and now in 
beingthefirfttoinfringethem. But all their rtief- 
fagcs, threats, and arguments were to no pur- 
pofe; Becket had taken his refolution, and it 
was now too late to attempt to (hake it. He 
put himfelf, in the moft folemn manner, under 
the protection of the fupreme pontiff; and 
appealed to him. againft any penalty which 
his iniquitous judges might think proper to in- 
flia. Then, departing the palace, he afk^d 
the king's immediate permiffion to leave 
Northampton ; and upon receiving a refufal, 
he fecrctly withdrew in difguife, and at Uft 
found means to crofs over to the continent. 

Here it may be natural to enquire, how 
"a pcrfon of fuch mean cxtradion fhould , be 
able to form any kind of oppofuion to 
fo powerful a monarch as Henry ? ' But 
^hc (late was then, as it was for fome ages 
after, compofed of three diftinfl: powers, 

all 
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ail purfuing feparate interefts, and very littltf 
dependent upon each other. Thefe were^ 
that of the king, that of the bardns, and that 
of the clergy; for as yet the people had fcarcc 
any influence, feparately conlidered. Of thefe 
three powers, the mod recent was that 
of the clergy; which, wanting the fanftioni 
of prefcriptive right, endeavoured to make 
up thofe defeats by their fuperior arts 
of popularity. They therefore attached the 
people, who had hitherto been confidered a^ 
unworthy of notice in the conftitution, to theif 
party ; and thus gained an acquifition of 
ftrength, that was often too powerful for the 
other two members of the ftate. The king 
being but a fingle perfoh, could have no 
wide conneftions among the lower orders of 
mankipd; the nobles being bred up in an 
haughty indepcndencCj were taught to regard 
the inferior ranks as flaves ; the clergy alone, by 
their duty, being obliged to converfe with the 
lowed: as well as the higheft orders, were moft 
> loved by the populace ; who, fince they were, 
at any rate to be flaves, were the more willing 
to obey men who converfed with them, and 
who feemed to ftudy their welfare, than fuch 
as kept them at an humiliating difl:ance, and 
only regarded them as the inltrumeftts of therr 

private 
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private ambition. For thefc rcafons therefore, 
during the times wc fpeak of,' the fide of the • 
clergy was always efpoufed by the people; 
and Becker, upon the prefent occafion, fecrctly 
relied on their encouragement and fupport. 

The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his ap- 
parent fandtity, gained him a very favourable 
reception upon the continent, both from the 
people and their governors. The king of 
Franc?, who hated Henry, very much afFefted 
to pity his cojidition ; and the pope, whofe 
caufe he had fo ftrenuoufly defended, honoured 
him with the greateft marks of diftiriftion, 
while he treated Henry's ambafladors with 
coolnefs and contempt. Becket, fenfible of 
his power, was willing to Ihew all pofliblc hu- 
mility ; and even refigned his fee of Canter- 
bury int6 the pope's hands, in order to receive 
it back from him with greater folemnity 5 and 
with an invelliture of more apparent fandity. 
Such favours bellowed upon an exile, and a 
perjured traitor, for fuch had been his fen- 
tence of condemnation in England, excited the 
indignation of Henry beyond meafure* He 
faw his ambaflfadprs flighted, all his endeavours 
" to procure a conference with the pope fruftrat- 
ed, and his fubjedts daily excited to difcon* 
tents, in confequencc of the king's feverity to a 

fanflified 
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fanftified charafter. In this ftate of refentment, 
Henry refolved to throw off all dependence 
/upon the pontiiFat once; and to free himfelf, 
and his people, from a burthen that had long 
opprcffed them without pity. He according- 
ly iffued orders to his jufticiaries, inhibiting, 
vinder fcvere penalties, all appeals to the pope 
or the archbifhop ; and forbidding any of them 
to receive mandates frorp them, or to apply to 
their authority. He declared it treafonable, 
to bring over from either of them any interdi<3: 
upon the kingdom. This he made punifhablc 
in fecular clergymen by the lofs of their 
and by caftration, in regulars by the ampu- 
tation of their feet, and in laymen by death* 

The pope .and the archbifhop were not rc- 
mifs on their fide to retort thefe fulminations, 
and to (hake the very foundation of the king's 
authority. Becket compared himfelf to Chrift, 
who had been condemned by a lay tribunal j 
and who was crucified a-new in the prefentofi- 
preflions«ndcr which the church laboured. 
But he did not reft in complaints only. He 
ififued out a cenfure, -excommunicating the 
king's chief minifi:ers by name, all that were 
concerned in fequeftring the revenues of his 
fee, and all who obeyed or favoured the Con- 
ftitutions of Clarendon, He cv:en threatened 

to 
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to excommunicate the king himfclf, if he did 
not immediately repent ; and to give his cen • 
fures the greater energy, he got them to be ra-^ 
tified by the pope. 

Whatever Henry's contempt of thefe ful- 
minations might be in the beginnings he, af* 
ter fome deliberation, began to find them more 
formidable thaii he had fuppofed, and fccretly 
iviftied for an accommodation. Yet there 
fcemcd no other way for terminating thefe dif- 
putes, but by the king's appealing to the 
pope, as umpire between him and the arch- 
bifhopi and this promifed no very favourable 
decifion. However, perceiving that his au- 
thority was beginning to decline among his 
fubjcfts, and that his rivals oq the continent 
had aftually availed themfelvcs of his perplex- 
ities, he refolved at any rate to apply to the 
A.t). 1167. P^P^ ^^t his mediation. The popCj on the 
other hand, was every day threatened himfclf 
by the machinations of an antipope. He was 
apprehcnfive that the king of England might 
join againit him ; he knew his great abilities, and 
was fenfible that as yet no infurre&ion had been 
made in confequcnce of the threats and exhorta- 
tions of Becket. Thusthedifpofitionof both par- 
ties produced frequent attempts towards an ac- 
commodaion \ but the mutual jealoufies that each 
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<)f the other, and their anxiety not to lofe the 
leaft advantage in the negotiation, often pro- 
iraded thi^ defirable treaty. At one time the 
terms being agreed on, were poftponed by 
the king's refufing to fign ; but with a falvo to 
his royal dignity. 'At another time they were 
accomrnodated, but broke qfF by Becket's rc- 
fufidg to fubmit ; but with a falvo to the ho- 
nour i^f God* A third and a fourth negotia- 
tion fucceeded without effed. In this laft, all 
the terms were completely adjufted, when 
fiecket took it into his head to demand a kifs 
of peace. This the king rcfufed to grant 5 
and both parties once more prepared for mu- 
tual annoyance* 

Thefe difturbanccs continued for fome timer 
longer 5 Becket never lofing an opportunity of 
impeaching the king's miniftefs, and obftruA^ 
ing all his meafures. At length, however, by 
the mediation of the pope's legate, all diffi- 
culties were adjufted ; and while the king aU 
lowed Becket to return, that prelate confented 
to wave the kifs of peace. The ceremonial of 
the interview being regulated, when the arch- 
bi(hop approached, the king advanced to 
meet him in the moft gracious manner ; and 
xonverfcd with him for fome time, with great 
cafe, familiarity, and kindnefs. All materiaji 
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points being adjufted, Becket attended Henry 
on horfeback ; and as they rode together, the 
prelate begged fome fatisfaftion for the inva- 
fions of his right by the archbiftiop of York, 
who had fome time before crowned the young 
prince. To this Henry " replied, that what 
was pad could not be undone ; but that he 
would take care that none but he (hould crown 
the young queen, which ceremony was foon 
to be performed. Becket, tr^nfported at this 
inftance of the king's condefcenfion, alighted . 
inftantly, and threw himfelf at the feet of his 
' fovereign, who, leaping from his horfe at the 
fame time, lifted him from the ground, and 
helped him to remount. The terms of , their prc- 
fent agreement were very advantageous to the 
prelate; and this might have infpired him in the 
ardour of his gratitude to fuch an humiliation. 
It was agreed, that he fhould not give up any 
of the rights of the church, or refign any of 
thofe pretenfions, which had been the original 
ground of the quarrel ; that Becket and his ad- 
herents /hould be reftored to their livings ; and 
that all the pofTeflbrs of fuch benefices be- 
longing to the fee of Canterbury, as had been 
inftalled fince the primate's abfence, fhould be 
expelled, and Becket have liberty to fupply 
the vacancies. In return for thcfe conceffions, 

the 
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the king only reaped the advantage of feeing 
his minifters abfolved from the fcntence of ex- 
communication, and of preventing an inter- 
did, which was preparing to be laid upon all 
his dominions. 

Becket having thus, in fome mcafure, tri- 
umphed over the king, was refolved to remit 
nothing of the power which he had acquired. 
He foon began to fhew, that not even a tem- 
porary tranquillity was to be the refult of his 
reconciliation. Nothing could exceed the in- 
folence with which he conduced himfelf upon 
his firft landing in England. Inftead of re* 
tiring quietly to his diocefe, with that modefty 
which became a man juft pardoned by hia 
king, he made a progrefs through Kent, in 
all the fplendor and magnificence of a fove- 
reign pontiff. As he approached Southwark, 
the clergy, the laity, men of all ranks and 
ages, came forth to meet him, and celebrated 
his triumphal entry with hymns of joy. Thus, 
confident of the voice and the hearts of the 
people, he began to launch forth his thunders 
againft thofe who had been his former oppo- 
fers. The archbiftiop of York, who had 
crowned Henry's eldeft fon in his abfencc, was 
the firft againft whom he denounced fentencc 
of fufpenfion. The bilhops of London and 
R 2 Salift)ury 
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SaFifbury he aduaUy cxGommi)tiicatdd. /Ro^ 
btH de Broc, and Nigel de Sackville^ were 
expofed to the fame cenfures -, and many of 
the mod confiderable prelates and minifters, 
who had affifted at the late coronation of th^ 
young prince, were partakers in the common 
calamity. One man he excommunicated for 
having fpoken againfl: him ; and another, for 
having cut off the tail of one of his horfcs. 

Henry was then in Normandy, while the 
primate was thus triumphantly parading thro* 
the kingdom ; and it was not without the ut** 
moft indignation that he received informatioft 
of his turbulent infolence. When the fuf- 
pended and excommunicated prelates arrived 
with their complaints, his anger knew no 
bounds. He broke forth into the moft acrimo- 
nious expreflions againft that arrogant church- 
man, whom -he had railed from the k)wcft 
ftation, to be the plague of his life, and th^ 
continual difturber of his government. The 
archbifhop of York remarked to him, that {q 
long as Becket lived, he could never expe& 
to enjoy peace or tranquillity y and the king 
himfelf burft out into an. exclamation, that he 
had no friends about him, or he would not ib 
long have been expofed to the infults of that 
ungrateful hypocrite* Thefe words excited 

the 
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the attention of the whole court ; and armed 
four of his moft rcfolute attendants to gratifjr 
their monarches fecret inclinations. The names 
of thefe knights and gentlemen of hishouftiold, 
were Reginal Fitz-Urfe, William de Tracy, 
Hugh dc Moreville, and Richard Brito, who 
immediately communicated their thoughts to 
each other. They inftantly bound themfelvcs 
by an oath to revenge their king's quarrel ; 
and fecretly retiring from court, took fhipping 
at different port*, and met the next day at the 
caftle of Saltwode, within fix miles of Can- 
terbury. Some menacing expreffions which 
they had dropt, . and their fudden departure, 
gave the king reafon to fufpeft their defign. 
Ht therefore fent meflengers to overtake and 
. forbid them, in his name, to commit any vio- 
lence ; but thefe orders arrived too late to pre- 
vent their fatal purpofe. The confpirators 
being joined by fomc affiftants at the place of 
their meeting, proceeded to Canterbury with 
all that hafte their bloody intentions required. 
Advancing direftly to Becket's houfe, and en- 
tering his apartment, they reproached him very . 
fiercely for the ralhnefs and the infolence of. 
his condud ; as if they had been willing to 
enjoy his terrors before they deftroyed him. 
Becket, however, was not in the Icaft terri- 
R 5 fied; 
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fied \ but vindicated hi& a£tions with that zeal 
and refolution, which nothing probably but 
the confcioufnefs of his innocence could in- 
fpire. The confpirators felt the force of his 
replies •, and were particularly enraged ?t ^, 
charge of ingratitude, which he objcfted to 
three of them, who had been formerly retained 
in his fervice* During thjs altercation, the time 
approached for Becket to affift ^t vefpers, 
whither he went unguarded, the confpirators 
following, and preparing for their attqmpt. 
As foon as he had reached the altar, where it 
is juft to think he afpired at the glory pf mar- 
tyrdom, they all fell upon him •, and having 
cloven his head with repeated blows, he dropt 
down dead before the altar of St. Benedid:, 
which was befmeared with his bipod an4 
t)rains, 

The circqmftances of the murder, the place 
where it was perpetrated, and the fortitude 
with which the prelate refigned himfelf to his 
fate, made a moft furprizing impreflion on the 
people. No fooner was his death known, 
than they rufhcd intp the church to fee the 
body ; and dipping their hands in his blood, 
jcroffcd thcmfejyes with it, as with that of a 
feint. The clergy, whofe intereft it was tp 
}}aye Becket ppnfidered as a faint, and perr 
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haps who were real in their belief, confidering 
the times we treat of, did all that lay in their 
power to niagnify his.fanftity, to extol the 
merits of, his martyrdom, and to hold- him out 
as the fitted objc<5t of the veneration of the 
people. Their endeavours foon prevailed. In- 
numerable were the miracles faid to be wrought 
at his tomb 5 for when the people are brought 
to fee a miracle, they generally find or make 
one. It was not fufficient that his ihrine had 
the power of reftoring dead men to life ^ it 
reftored alfo cows, dogs, and horfes. It was 
reported, and believed, that he rofe from his 
coffin before he was buried, to light the tapers 
defigned for his funeral : nor was he remifs, 
when the funeral ceremony was over, in 
ftretching forth his hands to give his bene- 
didtion to the people. Thus Becket became a 
faint ; and the king wais ftrongly fufpefted of 
procuring his afiaffination. 

Nothing could exceed the king's confterna- 
tion upon receiving the firft news of this pre- 
late's cataftrophe. He was inftantly fenfible 
that the murder would be ultimately imputed 
to him. He was apprized that his death would 
efFeft what his oppofition could not do ; and 
would procure thofe advantages to the church, 
which it had been the ftudy of his whole reign 
R 4 w 
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to refufc. Thefe codifid^fatiotts gave hirti thxT 
moft unfeigned concern, Me (hut himftlf ap* 
in darkncfs, refufing even the attendance of 
his domcftiCs. He e^en rcfufed, during thre^* 
(days, ^11 pourifhrnent. The courtiers cfread-r 
ing the efFedts of his regret, were Jit faftobiigec^ 
to break into his folitude ; anil induced him* 
^t laft to be reconciled to a merfare that he 
could not redrcfe. The pope foon ^fter bcr 
ing made ftnfible of the king's ihiiocence, 
granted him his pardon ; but upon condiftionf 
that he would make ^vcry future fcrbmiffioti, 
and perform every injunftion that the holy fed 
ihould require. All things beiilg thus adr 
jufted, the aflaflins who had murdered Becker, 
retired in fafety to the enjoyment of thtr* 
former dignities and honours ; and the king, 
in order to divert the miqds of the people t(S 
^ different objeft, undertool^ an ekpeditioi^ 
^gainft Ireland. 

Ireland was at that time in pretty much tho 
fame fituation that England had been^ aftef 
the firft invafion of the Saxons. They had 
been early converted to Chriftianity •, and, fo# 
three or four centuries aftcr^ poflefTed at verj^ 
large proportion of the learning of the times ; 
l^eing undifturbed by foreign invafiops, and 
perhaps too poor to invite tti? rapacity" of con- 
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qufirers^ they enjoyed a peaceful life, which, 
they gave up to piety, and fuch learning a» 
m^$ then thoiaght necei£iry to promote it. Of 
their learftwjfg, their arts, thcrr piety^ and cvca 
tkcit poUAed ijianners^ too many nK)numenta 
j^maiii to <hb day for us to make the lead 
(ioubt concerning them ^ but it is eqaaUy true^ 
tbat in timie tbey fell from tbefe advantages > 
and thw degenerate pofterity, at the time wc 
swc now fpeaking of, were wrapt in the darkeft 
barbarity. This may be imputed to the fre- 
quent ipvafi&As which they fufiered from the 
Danes^ wh<^ oV0r*ran the whole country, and 
cvety w1i€frc fpread their ravages^ and con* 
firmed tbeifr authority. The natives, kept in 
the ftri^eft bondage, grew every day more 
igliorant and brutal > and when at laft they 
rofe upon their ^onquerorsj and totally expelled 
(hem the ifland, they wanted inftrudors to re- 
itore tbeol to their forn^er act^ments. Fron> 
tbtfnce they continued in the moft deplorable 
fine of barbaitifm. The towns that bad been 
formerly btrilt were fuffered to fall into ruin ; 
the inhabttanrts eiercifed pafture in the open 
country, and fought proteftipn from danger 
by retiring into their forefts and bogs. Al- 
moft all fenfe of religion was extinguifhed ^ 
jthe petty princejf cxercifed continual outrages 
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upon each others territories ; and nothing but 
ftrength alone was able to procure redrefs. 

At the time when Henry firft planned the 
mvafion of the ifland, it was divided into five 
principalities, namely, Leinfter, Meath, Mun- 
ftcr, Ulfter, and Connaught; each governed 
by its refpeftivc monarch. As it had been 
ufual for one or other of thofe to take the lead 
in their wars, he was denominated folc monarch 
of the kingdom, and poflcflcd of a power rc- 
fembling that of the early Saxon monarchs in 
England. Roderic O Connor, king of Con- 
naught, was then advanced to this dignity, and 
Dermot M* Morrogh was king of Leinftcr. 
Thislafl: named prinee, a weak licentious tyrant^ 
had carried off and raviihed the daughter of 
the king of Meath, who being ftrengthencd by 
the alliance of the king of Connaught, jnvaded 
the ravifher's dominions and expelled him from 
bis kingdom. This prince, thus juftly punifh* 
ed, had recourfc to Henry, who was at that 
time at Guiennc; and ofiered to hold his king- 
dom of the Englilh crown, in cafe he recovered 
it by the king's affiftance. Henry readily ac- 
cepted the offer; but being at that time 
embarrafled by more near interefts, he only 
gave Dermot letters patent, by which he cm-t 
powered all his fubjeds to aid the Irifh prince 

in 
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in the recovery of his dominions. Dermot» ne- 
lying on this authority, returned to Briftol, 
where, after fome difficulty he formed a treaty 
with Richard, fur-named. Strongbow, earl of 
Pembroke, who agreed to re-inftate him in 
his dominions, upon condition of his being 
married to his daughter Eva,*^and declared heir 
of all his territory. He at the fame time con- 
traded for fuccours with Robert Fitzftcphen, 
and Maurice Fitzgerald, whom he promifed 
to gratify with the city of Wexford, and the 
two adjoining diftri£ts which w^re then in pof- 
fefion of the Eafterlings. Being thus a0ure4 
of affiftance, he returned privately to Ireland, 
and concealed himfelf during the winter in the 
monaftery of Ferns, which he had founded. 
Robert Fitzftephens was firft able, the enfuiirg A,p.iiy», 
fpring, to fulfil his engagements, by landing 
with an hundred and thirty knights, fixty ef- 
quires, and three hundred archers. They were 
foon after joined by Maurice Pendergafi:, who, 
about the fame time, brought over ten knights 
and fixty archers *, and with this fmall body of 
forces they rcfolved on befieging Wexford, 
which was to be theirs by treaty. This town 
was quickly reduced ; and the adventu- 
rers being reinforced by another body of 
men tp the amount pf m hundred and fifty, 

under 
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isoder the command of Maurice Fh^erald, 
compoCvA an army tbat ftrock the barbarous 
fistrres with awe. Roderic the chief monarck 
itf* the ifland, ventured to oppofe them, but 
he was defeated ; md loon] after the prince <^ 
QSbry was oMiged tofubmit, and givehoft* 
ages for his future conduft. 

Dermot being thus re-inftated in his here* 
ditary dominions, ibon began to conceive 
hopes of extending the limits of bis power, 
and making himfelf mafter of Ireland. With 
thefe views, he endeavoured to expedite Strong- 
bow ; who, being perlbnaDy {m>hibitcd by tbc 
king, was not yet come over. Dennoc tried 
to cnflame his amotion by the glory <^ the 
conqueft, and bis avarice by the advantages it 
would procure, he expatiated on the oowardice * 
of the natives, and the certainty of his focceis. 
Strongbow firft lent over Raymcmd, one of 
his retinue, with ten knights and feventy arch- 
"ers ; and receiving permiflion fliortly after for 
himfelf, he landed with two hundred horfe 
and an hundred archers. All thefe Engli& 
forces, now joining together became irrefift- 
ible ; and though the whole number did not 
amount to a thoufand, yet, fuch was the bar- 
barous ftatte of the natives, that they were 
every where pen to the rout. TJie city of 
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Waterfiard quickly furrcndcrcd v Dublin ivas 
taken by adkuU; and Stroagbow, foon^fter 
marryipg Eva according to treaty, became 
mafter of the kingdom, of Leinfter upon Dcr- 
siot's deceafe. 

The ifland being thus in a manner wholly 
fubdued, for nothing was capable of op« 
pofing the further progrefs of the Englifharms, 
Henry became jealous of their fuccefs, and 
was willing to ihare ip perfon thofe honours^ 
which the adventurers had already fecured. 
He therefore fliortly after, landed in Ireland 
at the .head of five hundred knights and fome 
foldiers ; :not fo much to conquer a difpuced 
territory, as to take poffeflion of a fubjeft king* 
dom. In his progrefs through the country, he 
received the hooiage of the petty chieftains as 
he went along, and left moft of .them in pof- 
feflion of their ancient territories. In a place 
4b uncultivated^ and fo ill peopled, there was 
iitill land enough to fatisfy the adventurers who 
had followed him, Strongbow was made fcnef- 
chal of Ireland, Hugh de Lacy was made go- 
vernor of Dublin, and John dc Courcy receiv- 
ed a patent for conquering the province of 
XJlfter, which had as yet remained unfubducd 
The Irifli bifhops very gladly admitted the 
.Englito, as they expeded from their fuperior 
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civilization, a greater degree of reverence 
and refpedt. Pope Adrian, who had, in the 
beginning, encouraged Henry to fubdue the 
Irifb, by his bull, granting him the kingdom , 
now confirmed him in his conqueft, and the 
kings of England were acknowledged as lords 
over Ireland for ever. Thus, after a trifling 
cflTort, in which very little money was expend- 
ed, and little blood flied, that beautiful ifland 
became an appendage to the Englifli crown, 
and as fuch it has ever fince continued, with 
unfhaken fidelity. 

The joy which this conqueft diSiifed was very 
great j and Henry feemed now to have attain- 
ed the fummit of his utmoft wilhes. He was 
now undifputed monarch of the greateft do* 
main in Europe ; father of a numerous pro- 
geny, that gave both l\jftre and authority to his 
crown ; viftorious over all his enemies, arid 
chearfuUy obeyed by all his fubjefts. Henry, his 
eldeft fon, had been anointed king, and was ac^ 
knowledged as undoubted fucceffor; Kichard, 
hisfecond fon, was inverted with the duchy of 
Guienne and Poitou; Geofity, his third fon, in- 
herited, in right of his wife, the duchy of Brit- 
tany ; find John, his youngeft, was defigned 
as king in Ireland. Such was thc^ flattering 
prpfpcft of grandeur before him ; but fuch is 
I the 
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the inftability of human happincfs, that this 
very exaltation of his family, proved the means 
of embittering his future life, and difturbing 
his government. 

Among the few vices afcribcd to this mo- 
narch, unlimited gallantry was one. Queen 
Eleanor, 'whom he had married from motives 
of ambition, and who had been divorced from 
her former royal confort for her incontinence^ 
was long become difagreeable to Henry ; and he 
fought in others, thofe fatisfaAions he could 
not find with her. Among the number of his 
miftrefles we have the name of Fair Rofa- 
mond, whofe perfonal charms, and whofe death, 
make fo confpicuous a figure in the romances 
and the ballads of the time. It is true, that 
the feverity of criticifm has rejeftcd moft of 
thefe accounts as fabulous ; but even well- 
known fables, when much celebrated, make 
a part of the hiftpry, at leaft of the man- 
ners of the age. Rofamond Clifibrd is faid 
to have been the moft beautiful woman 
that was ever feen in England, if what ro^ 
mances and poets afiert be true. Henry 
loved her with a long and faithful attachment ; 
and in order to fecure her from the; refentment 
of his queen, who, from having been formerly 
incontinent herfelf, now became jealous of his 
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iocominence, he concealed her in a labyrinth iti 
Woodftock Park, where he pufled inker company 
<his hours of vacancy and pleasure. How Jong 
this fecrct intercourfe continued is not told us ^ 
hut it was not fo dofely concealed but that 
it came to the queen's knowledge, who^ as the: 
accounts add, being guided by a clew of filk 
to her fair rival's retreat, obliged her, by hold ing 
z drawn dagger to her breaft, tx> fwaliow poifon^ 
Whatever raay be the veracity of this ftory, 
certain it is, that this haughty woman^ though 
foroierly ofFenfive by her own gallantries, wa3 
*ow no Jefs fo by her jealoufy ; and fht it was 
who firft fowed the feeds of difien&on botweenf 
the king and his children. 

Young Henry was taught to believe himfelf 
injured •, when upon being crowned as partner 
in the kingdom, he was not admitted into a iharc 
of theadminiftr^tion. This prince had, from 
the beginning, fhewn a degree of pride tha{ 
feems to have *been hereditary to all the Nor- 
man fucceffion : when the cererhony of hi$ 
coronation was performing, the king, willing t0 
give it all the fplendour poffible, waited upon 
him at table; and while he offered him the 
cup obferved, that no prince ever before had 
*been fo magnificently attended. There is no- 
thing vei^ extraordinary, replied . the young^ 
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prince, in feeing th« fon of a count ferving the 
fonof a king. From this inftance, nothing 
fccmed great enough to fatisfy his ambition; 
and he took the firft opportunity to affert his 
afpiring prctenfions. The difcontcnt of young 
Henry was foon followed by that of Geoiffry 
and Richard, whom the queen perfuaded to af- 
fert their title to the territories affigned them » 
and upon the king's refufing their undutiful 
demands, they all fled fecretly to the court of 
France, where Lewis, who was inftrumental in 
cncteafing their difobcdience, gave them coun-* 
tcnance and protedion. Queen Eleanor her- 
fclf was meditating an efcape to the fame 
court, and had put on man's apparel for that 
purpofe, when (he was fcized by the king's 
order and put into confinement. Thus Henry 
faw all his long perfpeftive of future hap- 
pinefs totally clouded ; his fons^ fcarce yet ar- 
rived at manhood, eager to^are the fpoils of 
jheir father's pofleflionsj his queen warmly 
encouraging thpfc undutiful princes in their 
rebellion, and many potentates of Europe not 
aftiamed to lent! them afllftance to fupporc 
their pretenfions. ^Nor was his profpefts much 
more pleafing when tie looked among hisfub- 
jeds : his licentious batons, difgufted with a 
vigilant government, dcfircd to be governed by 
Vol. L _ S ' princes 
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princes whom they could flatter or intimidate : 
the clergy had not yet forgot Becket's death ; 
and the people confidered him as a faint and 
a martyr. In this univerfal difaffedtion^ Henry 
fupported that intrepidity which he had Ihown 
through life, and prepared for a conteft from 
which he could expeft to rea^' neither profit nor 
glory. Twenty thoufand mercenary foldiers, 
joined to fome troops which he brought over 
from Ireland, and a few barons of approved 
fidelity, formed the folc force with which he 
propofed to refill his opponents. 

It was not long before the young princes had 
fufficient influence upon the continent to raife - 
a powerful confederacy in their favour. Be- 
fide the king of France, Philip count of FJan^ 
ders, Matchew count of Bologne, Theobald 
count of Blois, and Henry count of £u, all 
declared themfclvcs in their interefts. Wil* 
liam, king of Scotland, alfo made one of this 
affociation, and a plan was concerted for a ge- 
neral invafion of Henry's extenfivc dominions. 
This was (h ortly after put into excfcution. The' 
king's continental dominions were invaded on 
one fide, by the counts of Flanders and Bou- 
logne ; on the other by the king of France, with 
a large/army, which the young Englifii princes 
animated by their prefencc and popularity. But 
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Htftry found mea^s to oppofe them on evety 
quarter: the count of Boulogne, being mOrt^Uy 
ilrounded in theaffault of the tcfwn of Drincourt, a.d. K73, 
his death ftopped the progrcfs of the Flemifli 
afrms on that fide. The French army being obl^- 
cd to retire from the fiegi; of Verneuil, Henry 
stacked their rear, put them to the rout, and 
took fcreral pTifoners. The barons of Brit- 
tany alfo, tvho had rifen* in favour of the 
young princes^ fhared no better fatej their 
army was defeated in th€ field, and, takirtg 
'.flielter in the town of Dol, were there mada 
prifoncrs of war, Thefc foccefles repreflfed 
the pride arrd the expirations. of the confe- 
derated forces, and a conference was demand- 
ed by the French king, to which Henry 
readily agreed. In this interview, he had ' 

the mortification to fee his three (bns, ranged 
on the fide of his mortal and inveterate enc- 
nrry ; but he was dill more difappointed to find 
that their demands rofe with their incapacity to 
obtain them by compulsion. 

While Henry was thus quelling the infi> 
lence of his foreign enemies, his EngUfh fub- 
jeAs were in no fmall danger of revolting 
from their obedience at bonie. The nobility 
were in general united to oppofe him } and an 
irruption at this time by the king of Scotland, 
S 2 affifted 
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affifted their fchemes of infurreftion. The 
earl of Leicefter, at the head of a body of 
Flcmmings, invaded Suffolk, but were repulfcd 
with great flaughtcr. The earl of Fcrrars, 
Roger de Mowbray, and many others of equal 
dignity, rofe in arms ; while, the more to aug* 
ment the confufion, the king of Scotland broke 
into the northern provinces with an army of 
eighty thoufand men, which laid the whole 

' country into one extenfivc fcene of defolation* 
Henry, from baffling his enemies in France^ 
flew over to oppofe thofe in England ; but his 
long diflentioh with Becket ftill was remem- 
bered againft him, and it was his intereft to 
perfuade the clergy, as well as the people, that 
he was no way acceffory to his murder. All the 
world now began to think the dead prelate a faint^ 
and if we confider the ignorance of the times, 
perhaps Henry himfclf thought fo too. He had 
fome time before taken proper precautions to 
exculpate himfelf to the pope, and given hitn 
the moft folemn promifes to perform whatever 

. penances the church fliould inflift. He had 
engaged the Chriiiraas following to take the 
crofs 5 and, if the pope infifted on it, to ferve 
three years againft the infidels, either in Spain 
or Faleftine; and promifed not to ftop appeals 
to the holy fee. Thefe conccflions feemed to 

fatisfy 
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* fetisfy the court of Rome for that time ; but 
they were, ncverthclefs, every day putting 
tienry in mind of his promife, and demand- 

, ing thofe humiliations for his offences to the ^ 

faint, that could alone reconcile him to the 
church. He now, therefore, found it the moft 
proper conjuncture to obey, and, knowing the 
influence of fuperftition over the minds of the ' 

. people, and perhaps apprehenfive that a part 
.of his troubles arofe from the difpleafure of 
heaven, he refolved to do penance at the (hrinc 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, for that was the 
name given to Becket upon his canonization* 
As foon as he came within fight of the church 
of Canterbury, alighting from his horfe, he 
walked barefoot towards the town, proftrated 
himfclf before the flirine of the faint, re- 
trained in fading and prayer a whole day, 
watched all night the holy relics, made a 
grant of fifty pounds a year to the convent, for 
a conftant fupply of tapers to illuminate the . 
fiirine ; and, not fatisfied with thefe fubmiflfions, 
he aflcmbled a chapter of monks, difrobed be- 
fore them, put a fcourge of difcipline into 
each of their hands, and prefented his bare 
flioulders to their inflidtion. Next day he re- 
ceived abfolution ; and departing for London, 
received the agreeable news of a viftory over 
S $ the 
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the Scots, obtained on the very day of his ab* 
ibiution. 

Having thus made has peac^ with the church, 
and brought over the minds of the people, he 
fought upon furer grounds ; every viftory be 
obtained was imputed to the favour of the re- 
conciled faint, and every fuccefs thus ten4ed 
to afcertain the growing confideneeof his party. 
The viftory which was gained over the Scots 
was fignal and decifive. William, their king, 
after having committed the moft horrible de- 
predations upon the northern frontiers, had 
thought proper to retreat upon the advance of 
an Englifli army, commanded by Ralph dc 
Glanville, the famous Engiifli lawyer. As he 
had fixed his ftation at Alnwick, he thought 
Ijimfclf perfeftly fecure, from the remotenefs ef 
the enemy, againft any attack. In this however 
he was deceived ; for Glanville, informed of 
his fituation, made an hafty and fatiguing 
march to the place of his encampment, and ap- 
proached it very nearly during the obfcurity 
of a mift. The Scotch, who continued in per- 
fcdl fecurity, were furprized in the morning 
to find themfelves attacked by the enemy, 
which they thought at fuch a diftance ; and 
their king venturing with a fmall body of an 
hundred horfe to oppofe the affailants, was^ 

quickly , 
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quickly furroundcd and taken prifoner. His 
troops hearing of his difafter, fled on all fides 
with the utmoil precipitation, and made the 
beft of their way to their own country. 

From that time Henry's affairs began to 
wear a better afpeft j the barons, who had re- 
volted or were preparing for a revolt, made in- 
ftant fubmiffion, they delivered up their caftles 
to the viftor, and England in a few weeks 
was reftored to perfed tranquility. Young 
Henry, who was ready to embark with a large 
army, to fecond the efforts of the Englifh in- 
furgents, finding all dillurbances quieted at • 
home, abandoned all thoughts of the expedi* 
tion. Lewis attempted in vain to befiege Rou- 
en, which Henry baitened over to fuccoun 
A ceffation of arms and a conference was once 
more agreed upon by the two monarchs. Henry 
granted his fons much lefs advantageous terms 
than they formerly refufed to accept : the 
moft^ material, were fomc penfions fbr their 
fupport, (bme caftles for their refidence, and an 
indemnity to all their adherents. Thus Eng- 
land once more emerged fri>m the numerous 
calamities that threatened to overwhelm it, and 
the king was now left at free liberty to make 
various provifions for the glory, the happinefs, 
and the fecurity of his people. 

S 4 His 
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His firft care was to make his prifoner, the 
king of Scots, undergo a proper punifhment for, 
his unmerited and ungenerous attack. That 
* prince was content to fign a treaty, by which 
he was compelled to do homage to Henry for 
his dominions in Scotland. It was agreed, 
that his barons and bilhops alfo ihould do the 
fame ; and riiat the fortreffcs of Edinburgh^ 
Stirling, Berwick, Roxborough, and Jedbo- 
rough, (hould be delivered into the hands of 
the conqueror till the articles were performed. 
This treaty was punftually and rigoroufly exe- 
t . • cuted ; the king, barons, and prelates of Scot- 
land did homage to Henry in the cathedral of 
York ; fo that he might now be confidered as 
the monarch of the whole ifland, the moun- 
tainous parts of Wales only excepted. 

His domeftic regulations were as wife as his 
political conduft was fplendid. tJe ena&ed 
fevere penalties againil robbery, murder, falfe 
coiningf and burning of houfcs -, ordaining that 
thefe crimes fliould be punilhed by the amputa- 
tion of the right-hand and right-foot. The or- 
deal trial by water, though it ftill fubfifted, 
was yet fo far weakened, as that if a perfon who 
came off in this fcrutiay were legally cpnvidked 
by creditable teftimony, he (hould neverthe- 
)pfs fwfF^r b^nifhment. He partitioned out the 

' king" 
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kingdom into four divifions ; and appointed 
itinerant juftices to go their rcfpedivc circuits 
to try caufes, to rcftrain the cruelties of the 
barons, and to proted the lower ranks of the 
people in fecurity. He renewed the trial by ju- 
ries, which, by the barbarous method of camp- 
fight, was almoft grown obfoletc. He dcmo- 
lifhed all the new-erefted caftles that had been 
built in the times of anarchy and general con- 
fufion ; and, to fecure the kingdom more cf- 
fe£tually againit any threatened invafion, he 
cftablifhed a well-armed militia, which, with 
proper accoutrements, fpecificd in the aft, were 
to defend the realm upon any emergency. 

But it was not in the power of wifdom to 
conciliate the turbulent and ambitious Ipirits 
of his fbns, who, not contented with rebel- 
ling againft their father, now warmly profe- 
cuted their enmities againft each other. Rich- 
ard, whom Henry had made mafter of Gui- a.d.hs^, 
cnne, and who had already difplayed great 
marks of valour in humbling his mutinous 
barons, refufed to obey his father's orders in 
doing homage to his elder brother for that 
duchy. Young Henry and GeofFry, uniting 
their arms, carried war into their brother's 
dominions ; and while the king was endea- 
vouring to compofe their differences, he found 

a him- ' 
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himfclf fccretly confpircd againft by all. 
What the rcfult of this confpiracy might be, is 
uncertain ; for it was defeated by the death 
of young Henry, who died in the twenty-fixth 
year of his age, of a fever, at Martel, not with- 
out the deepeft remorfe for his undutiful 
condg£t towards his father. 
A.D..i^3. As this prince left no poftcrity, Richard 
was become heir in his room ; and he foon 
difcovered the fame ardent ambition that had 
milled his elder brother. 3He rcfufcd to obey 
his father's commands in giving up Guienne, 
which he had been put in po0cflion of; and 
even made preparations to attack his brother 
GeofFry, who was poflcffed of Brittany. No 
iboner was this breach made up, at the interr 
ceffion of the queen, than GeofFry broke out 
into violence, and demanded Anjou to be an- 
rjej^ed to his dominions of Brittany. This 
being refufed him, he followed the old undu- 
tiful method of procuring redrefs, fled to the 
court of France, and prepared to levy an army 
againft his father. Henry was freed from the 
danger that threatened jiim on that quarter, by 
the affliftion of hrs fon's death, who was killed 
in a tournament at Paris. The lofs of this 
. prince gave few, except the king himfelf, any 
uncafinefs, as he was univerfally hated, .and 

went 
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went among the people uodtN* the bpprohious 
name of The Child of Perdition. 

But the death of the prince did not wholly 
rcnaove the caufe of his revolt ; for PbiJip* 
the king of France, difputcd his title to th^ 
wardfliip of Arthur, the fon of Gcoffry, who 
was now become duke of Brittany, upOQ 
the death of his father. Some other caufes 
of diflenfion enflamed the difpute between 
the two monarchs. Philip had once more de- 
bauched Richard from his duty ; and inf^ed 
upon his marriage being completed with Ade- 
lais, the fifter of France ; and threatened to 
enforce his pretenfions by a formidable inva-* 
fion. In confequence of this claim, another 
conference was held between Gifors and Trie, 
the ufual place of meeting, under a vaft elm, 
that is faid to have (haded more than an acre. 
It was in the midft of this conference upon 
their mutual rights, that a new objei£l of in- 
tereft was offered to their confideration ; and 
that quickly bore down all fecuiar confidera- 
tions before it. The archbifliop of Tyre ap- 
peared before the afTembly in the moft mifer- 
able habit, and with looks calculated to in* 
fpire companion. He had come from the 
Holy Land, and had fcen the oppreflion of 
the ChriftiAns, who were appointed to defend 

, the 
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the Holy Sepulchre, and was a witnefs of the 
triumph of the infidels. He painted the diftrefles 
of thofe champions of the crofs in the moft pa- 
thetic manner-, he deplored their bravery and their 
misfortunes. The Chriftians, about a century 
before, had attacked and • taken Jerufalem; 
but the Saracens recovered courage after the 
firil torrent of fuccefs was pad, and being 
every day reinforced by frefli fupplics, at laft 
conquered by perfeverance a land of warriors, 
who, in common, preferring celibacy to mar- 
riage, had not multiplied in the ordinary me- 
thods of population. The holy city itfelf 
was foon re-taken by the vidorious arms of 
Saladin ; and all Paleftine, except a few ma- 
ritime towns, was entirely fubdued. Nothing 
now therefore remained of thofe boafted con- 
quefts, that had raifed the glory, and enflamed 
the zeal of the weftern world -, and nothing was 
to be feen, of what near a century before had em- 
ployed the efForts.of all the nobleft fpirits of Eu- 
rope to acquire. The weftern Chriftians were 
. aftoniftied at receiving this difmal intelligence ; 
the whole audience burft into tears ; the two 
kings laid afide their animofity, and agreed jto 
convert their whole attention to the rcfcuing 
Jerufalcm from the hands of the infidels. They 
inftantly therefore took the crofs ; many of 

their 
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tkeir moft confiderable vaflTals imitated their 
example ; and as the emperor Frederic I. en- 
tered into the fame confederacy, it was univcr- 
fally expected that nothing could refift their 
united endeavours. But it was the fate of 
Henry to be crofled in his moft darling purfuits 
by his undutiful and ungrateful children. 

Richard, who had long wifhed to have all the 
glory of fuch an expedition to himfelf, and 
who could not bear to have even his father a 
partner in his vidlories, entered into a confe- 
deracy with the king of France, who promifed 
to confirm him in thofe wifhes, at which he fo 
ardently afpired. He therefore began by mak- 
ing an inroad into the territories of the count 
of Thouloufc, a vaffal to the king of France; 
and this monarch, in order to retaliate, carried 
•war into the provinces of Berri and Auvergnc. 
Henry, who was apprized 'of their fecret confe- 
deracy, neverthelcfs attempted to make depre- 
dations in turn upon the dominions of the French 
kin^. Conferences were propofcd, attended, 
and difmifled. At length, Henry found himfclf 
obliged to give up all hopes of taking the crofs, 
and compelled. to enter upon a war with France 
and his eldelt fon, who were unnaturally lea- 
gued againft him. He now faw the confe- 
deracy ^ daily gaining ground. Ferte Ber- 
nard 
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nard fell fifft into the hands of the enemy ^ 
Mans was nelct taken by aflfault } Amboiie, 
Chaumont, and Chattcau de Loire, opened 
their gates upon the enemies appearance 5 
Tours was invefted 5 and the king, who had- 
retired to Saumur, and had daily inftances of 
the cowardice and infidelity of his governors, 
cxpefted the moft difmal iffue.of all his cn- 
terprizes. While he was in this ftate of dc- 
fpondency, the duke of Burgundy, the count 
of Flanders, and archbifhop of Rheims, in- 
terpofed their good offices; and at laft a 
treaty was concluded, in which he fubmitted 
to m^ny mortifying conceilions. It was agreed 
that Richard fhould marry ^he princefs Ade- 
lais, and be crowned king of England during 
the life-time of his father. It was ftipulated, 
that Henry ftiould pay twenty tboufand marks 
to the king of France, as a compenfatk>n for 
the charges of the war ; that his own barons 
fhould engage to make him obferve this treaty; 
and in cafe of violating it, to join Philip and 
'Richard againft him ; and that all his vafTab 
who cfpoufed the caufe of Richard, fliould re- 
ceive an indemnity for the offence. Thefe 
were terms foflScrently humiliating to a prince 
accoftomed to give, not receive, commands y 
but what was his refentment; when, upon de- 
manding 
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manding a lift of the barons that were to be 
thus pardoned, he found his fon John, his fa* 
vourite child, an[7ong the number. He had 
long borne an infirm ftate of body with calm 
refignation ; he had feen his children rebel 
without much emotion; he faw his own fon 
his conqueror, himfelf bereft of his power, re* 
duced to the condition of a fugitive, and aU 
moft fuppliant, in his old age ; and all this he 
endured with tranquillity of temper : but 
when he faw that child, whofe interefts always 
lay next his heart, among the number of thofe 
who were in rebellion againft him, he could 
no longer contain his indignation. He broke 
out into expreffions of the utmoft defpair ; 
curfed the day in which he had received his 
miferable being 5 and beftowed on his ungrate- 
ful children a malediftion, which he never af- 
ter could be prevailed upon to retraft. The 
more his heart was difpofcd to friendfliip and 
lifiedion, the more he refented this barbarous 
return i and now, not having one corner in his 
heart where he could, look for comfort, or fly 
for refuge from his conflifting paflions, he 
loft all his former vivacity. A lingering 
fever, caufcd by a broken heart, foon after 
terminated his life and his miferies. He died 
at the caftle of Chinon, near Saumur. 

His 
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His corpfc was conveyed by his natural fort 
GeofFry, who of all his children behaved with 
' duty, to the nunnery of Fontcvrault j and next 
day, while it lay in the abbey-church, ^ich-^ 
ard chancing to enter, was ftruck with horror 
at the fight. At his approach, the blood wa» 
feen to gufh out at the mouth and noftrils of 
the corpfe; and this which, without doubt^ 
was accidental, was interpreted by the fupcr- 
ftition of the times, as the mod dreadful re^ 
buke. Richard could not endure the fight< 
He -exclaimed, that he was his father's mur- 
derer 5 and expreffed a fl:rong,though.late,fenfe 
of that undutiful conduft, which brought his 
parent to an untimely grave. 
A.t). 1185. Thus died Henry, in the fifty eighth year of 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign > 
in the courfe of which he difplayed all the 
abilities of a politician, all the fagacity of a 
legiflator, and all the magnanimity of an hero* 
He was of a middle ftature, ftrong and well 
proportioned, his countenance was lively and 
engaging •, his convcrfation affable and enter-^ 
tainings his elocution cafy, perfuafive, and 
ever at command. When he could enjoy ki- 
fure, he recreated himfclf, either in learned 
converfation .or reading, and he cultivated his 
natural talents by ftudy above any prince of liis 

time. 
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tlrtie; During his reign, all foreign iroprovcS- 
ments in literature and politenefs, in laws and 
arts, fecm to have beeh< in a good meafure, tranf- 
plaiited into England. The little learning of 
the Saxon priefts, which was confined to church 
hiftory, and legendary tales, was now exchanged 
for the fubtleties of fchool-philofophy. The 
homely manners of the great were foftened by 
the pomps of chivalry. The people, how- 
ever, were as yet far from being civilized ; 
and even in their cities, where the focial arts 
were beft cultivated^ there were amazing in- 
ftances of barbarity. It was common, for in- 
ftadce, in London, for great numb^rs^ to the 
amount of an hundred, or more, of the fons 
and relations of eminent citizens, to form 
themfclj^s into a confederacy t@» plunder 
and- rob their more wealthy neighbours* By 
thefc crimes it was become fo dangerous to 
walk th^ ftreets at night, that the citizens, af- 
ter dark, were obliged to continue within 
doors. A band of thefe ruffians had one day 
attacked the houfe of a rich citizen, with an 
intention to plunder it. They had already 
broke through a ftone wall with hammers and 
wedges ; and were aftually entering the houfc 
fword in hand, when the citizen, in compleat 
armour, fupported by his fervants, appeared 
Vol. 1. T in 
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in the paffagc to oppofe them. He cut off 
the right hand of the firft robber that entered i 
and made fuch a noble refiftance, that hia 
neighbours had time to aflemble, and come to 
his relief. The man who loft his hand was 
caught i and was tempted by thepromife of a 
pardon to reveal his confederates, among whom 
was one John Senex, efteemed among tte 
richcft and the beft born citrzens of London. 
He was convifted by the ordeal trial ; and 
though he offered five hundred marks for his 
life, the king refufed the money, and ordered 
him to be hanged. 

Henry left only two legitimate fons, Rich- 
ard who fucceeded him ; and'John, who inhc* 
rited no territoryi and thcnefore received thft 
furnamc of Lackland. He left three legiti- 
mate daughters, Maud, who was married to 
e the duke of Saxony, Eteanor married to Al* 

phonfo, king of Caftifej and Joan, to WilKam, 
king of Sicily. He left two natural fons by 
Rofamohd ; Richard Longfwordj who was af- 
terwards married to the daughter, and heirefs, 
of the earl of Salifbury ; and GeOfFry^ who 
was afterwards archbilhop of York. 
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CHAP. IX, 

Richard I. fumamed Coevr dc Liok* 
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. I C H A R D,^ who fuccecded to the throne 
without oppofition, feemcd rcfolvcd to difcou- 
ragc future difobcdience, by difmiffing from 
his ief vice all thofe who had afTifled him in his 
former undutiful conduft. Thofe who had 
leconded his rebellion, inftead of meeting with 
that truft and honour which' they expefted, 
iverc treated with fcorn and negleft. He re- 
T 2 Uin&X 
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tained in his fervice all the loyal adhfertjifs df 
the late king •, and more than once obfcrvcai* 
that thofe who were faithful to one Ibvereign^" 
\fould probably continue fo to another. I^c" 
inftantly, upon, his acccffion, releafed his moH 
thcr from confinement ; and was profufe 
in heaping favours upon his brother John, « 
who afterwards made but a very indifferent 
return for this indulgence. j 

But the king was no way fufpicious in his ^ 
temper; nor did he give much attention. to \ 
his own fecurity, being more earneftly folici- 
t6us of fame, A romantic defire for ftraftgc 
adventures, and an immoderate zeal for the 
external rites of Chriflianity, were the ruling 
paflions of the times. By thefe alone glory 
was to be acquired ; and by thefe Richard only 
hoped for glory. The Jews, who had been 
jfor fome time encreafing in the kingdom, were ' 
the firfi who fell a facrifice to the enthufiaflic 
zeal of the people ; and great numbers of 
them were llaughtered by the citizens of Lon- 
don, upon the very day of the king's corona- 
tion. Five hundred of that infatuated peo- 
ple had retired into York cafHe for fafety •, but 
finding themfclves unable to defend the place, 
they refolved to perifh by killing one another, 
rather than trilft the fury of their perfecutors. 

Having 
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Having taken this gloomy refolution, they firft 
murdered their wives and children ; next threw 
the dead bodies over the wall againft their enc- 
mies^ who attempted to fcale it ; and then fet* 
ting fire to the houfes, perifhed in the flames. 
This horrid maflacre, which was in itfelf fo 
impolitic and unjuft, inftead of tarnifliing the 
luftre of this monarch's reign, was then confi* 
dered as a moft fplendid commencement of 
his government ; and the people were from 
thence led to form the moft favourable fenti- 
ments of his future glory. Nor was it long 
before. he ftiewed himfelf pcrfedly fitted to 
gratify their nioft romantic defires. Perhaps 
impelled more by a love of military glory^ 
than-adluated by fuperftition, he refolved upoa 
an expedition to the Holy Land, and took 
every method to raife money for fo expenfivc 
an undertaking. His father had left him a 
treafure of above an hundred thoufand marks; 
and this fum he endeavoured to augment by 
all expedients, however pernicious to the pub- 
lic, or dangerous to royal authority. He fet 
up to fale the revenues and manors of the 
crown, and feveral offices of the greateft truft 
and power. Liberties, charters, caftles, and 
employments, were given to the beft bidders. 
When fome of his friends fuggefted the dan- 
T 3 ger 
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gcr attending this venality, he told tbcm h* 
would fcJl the city of London itfelf, if he could 
find a purchafen In thefe times we find but 
one man who was ho/iefl: enough to retire from 
employment, when places were become tha> 
ignominious. This was the great lawyer Glan* 
ville, who refigned his poft of judiciary, an4 
took the crofs. Richard was not much di(^ 
pleafed at his rcfignation, as he was able (hortly 
after to fell his employment to Hugh, bifhop 
of Durham, who gave a thoufand marks for 
the office. Thus the king, elated with the 
hopes of fame, was blind to every other con- 
fideration. Numerous exaftions were praftifcd 
upon people of all ranks and ftations ; me- 
naces, promifes, expoftulations, were' ufed to 
fright the timid, or allure the avaricious. A 
jealous preacher of thofe times was fo far em- 
boldened as to remonftrate againft the king*s 
conduft i and advifcd him to part with his 
three daughters, which were pride, avarice, 
and fenfuality. To this Richard readily re- 
plied, " You counfcl right, my friend ; and I 
*' have already provided huifbands for them all. 
** I will difpofe of my pride to the templars ; 
*• my avarice to the monks ; and as for my 
*' fcnfuality, the clergy (hall fliare that among 
^* them/* At length, the king having got 

- together 
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together a fufficient fupplyfor his undertaking; 
and having even fold his fuperiority over the 
kingdom of Scotland, which had been acquired 
in the laft reign, for a moderate fum, he fet out 
for the Holy Land, whither he was impelled 
by repeated meffages from the king of France^ 
who was ready to embark in the fame enter- 
prize. 

The firft place of rendezvous for the two 
armies of England and France was the 
pl^n of Verelay, on the borders of Bur- 
gundy, where, when Richard and Philip ar- 
rived, they found their armies amounting to an 
hundred thoufand fighting men. Thefe were 
all ardent in the caufe j the flower of all the 
military in both dominions, and provided with 
all the implements and accoutrements of war. 
Here the French prince, and the Englifli, en- 
tered into the moft folemn engagements of 
mutual fupport ; and having determined to 
conduft their armies to the Holy Land by fea, 
they parted, one for Genoa, the' other for 
Marfeilles, with a view of meeting the fleets 
that were to attend them at their refpeclive 
ftations. It was not long after that both fleets 
put to fea i and nearly about the fame time 
were obliged, by fl:refs of weather, to take 
(heltcr in Mcflina, the capital of Sicily, where 
T 4 they 
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they were detained during the whole winter 
Richard took up his quarters in the fuburbs, 
and pofleffcd himfclf of a fmall fort, which 
commanded the harbour. Philip quartered 
his troops in the town, and lived upon good 
terms with the Sicilian king. 

It is now unknown what gave rife to a quar- 
rel, which happened foon after, between the Sicii* 
Uans and the Englifti •, it is doubtful whether 
the intrigues of the French king, or^the violent 
proceedings of Richard. Certain it is, that the 
Meffinefe foon took occafion to treat th^ Eng- 
lilh with great infolence ^ ihut their gates, 
manned their walls, and fet Richard at defi- 
ance. Richard, who had hitherto a^led as a 
friend, endeavoured to ufe the mediation of 
Philip -to compromife this quarrel ; but while 
the two monarchs were yet in deliberation, a 
body of Sicilians iffued from the town, and at- 
tacked the Englifh with great impetuofity. 
This infuU W2^s fufficient to excite the fury of 
Richard, who naturally bold, and confcjous of 
Jiis own fuperior force, affaulted the city with 
fuch fury, that it was foon taken, and the 
llandard of England difplayed on the ram- 
parts. Philip, who confidcred the place as 
Jiis quarters, exclaimed againft the infult, and 
ordered fome pf his troops (o pull dowu thai 
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tnark of his dilgrace. To this, however, Rich- 
ard returned for anfwcr, that he was wiljing to 
take down the (landard, fince it difpleafed his 
aflbciate ; but that no power on earth fhould 
compel him to do fo» This was fufficient to 
produce a mutual jealoufy between thcfe two 
princes, which never after fubfided j but which 
was ftiU more enflamed by the oppofition pf 
their tempers. 

Many were the miilrufts, and the mutual 
reconciliations between thcfe two monarchs, 
which were very probably inflaq;ied by the Si- 
cilian king^s endeavours* At length, however, 
having fettled all controverfies, they fet fail for 
the Holy Land ^^ where the French arrived long 
before the Englifli. The little koowlege that 
was then had of the art of failing, made that 
paffage by fca very long and dangerp'us, which 
is now confidered as fo trifling. Richard's 
fleet was once more encountered by a tempeft, 
and two of the Ihips driven upon the coiaft of 
the ifland of Cyprus. Ifaac, who was then 
prince of that country, either impelled by ava- 
rice, or willing to difcourage the reff of Rich- 
ard's fleet from landing, pillaged the fhips that 
were ftranded, and threw the feamen and fol* 
diers into prifon. But Richard, who foon af« 
t^r arrived,; took ample vengeance for that in« 

jury. 
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jwy. He difembarked his troops, defeated 
the tyr am, entered the capital by ftorm, obliged 
Ifaac to furrender at difcretion, and took the 
ifland into his own poficflion. It was there that 
Richard married Bercngaria, daughter to the 
king of Navarre, who had attended him in 
his expedition ; and whom he had preferred 
to AdeUis,. the king of France's fifter, whofe 
charms were not fo powerful, or whofe fidelity 
* yiu nwre fufpeded.' 

Upqn the arrival of the Engliih army ia 
Paleftine, fortune was fecn to declare nu>reopen* 
ly in favour of the common caufe. The French 
and Englifti princes fecmed to forget fhcir 
feCECt jealoufies, and a6t in concert. In be* 
iieging tlic city of Acres, while the one made 
the attack the other guarded the trenches ; and 
this duty they formed each day alternately. 
By this conduct that garrifon, after a long and 
pbftinate refiftance, was obliged to capitulate i 
and, upon condition of having their lives fpared^ 
they promifed to reftore all the prifoners that 
had been made by the Saracens, and to deliver 
up the wood of the true crofs. Such were 
the amazing advantages that attended an enter- 
pri;se that had laid Afia in blood ; and had, in 
a great meafure, depopulated Europe of its 
br^veft fiorces. 

Imme^ 
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Immediately after the conqucft of this place, 
Philip, cither difguftcd at theafcendant afliwned 
by Richard, and perhaps difpleafed at his Tupe- 
rior popularity, declared his refolution of reti- 
ring to France. He pleaded the bad (late of his 
health in excufe for his defertion ; and, to give a 
colour to his friendly profeflions, he left Richard 
jten thoufand of his troops under the command 
of the duke of Burgundy. Richard, being now a.d.imi. 
left fole conductor of the war, went on from 
viftory to victory. The chrillian adventurers, 
under his command, determined to befiege the 
renowed city of Afcalon, in order to prepare- 
the way for attacking Jerufalem with greater 
advantage. Saladin, the moil renowned of 
all the Saracen monarchs, was rcfolvcd to dis- 
pute their march, and placed himfelf upon the 
road with ao army of three hundred thoufand 
men. This was a day equal to Richard's 
wifhes, this an enemy worthy his higheil am- 
bition. The Englifli crufades were viAorious. 
Richard, when the wings of his army were de- 
feated, led on the main body in perfon, and re- 
ftored the battle. The Saracens fled in the 
utmoft confufion ; and no lefs than forty tbou^ 
fand of their number perifhed on the Held o£ 
battle. Afcalon foon furrendered after this 
viftory; other cities of lefs note followed the 

example, 
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example, and Richard was at lafl: able to ad* 
vancc within fight of Jerufalem, the objed of 
his long and ardent expeftations. But, juft 
at this glorious junfture, his ambition was to 
fuffer a total overthrow ; upon reviewing his 
forces, and confidering his abilities to profe- 
cute the fiege, he found that his army was fo 
wafted with famine, fatigue, and even with 
viftory, that they were neither able, nor willing 
to fccond the views of their commander. It 
appeared, therefore, abfolutely neceflary to 
come to an accommodation with Saladin ; and 
a truce for three years was accordingly con- 
cluded, in which it was agreed, that the fea- 
port towns of Palcftine fhould remain in the 
hands of the chriftians ; and that all of that 
religion fliould be permitted to make their 
pilgrimage to Jerufalem in pcrfed fecurity. 

Richard, having thus concluded his expe- 
dition with more glory than advantage, be- 
gan to think of returning home, and of en-- 
joying in tranquility thofc honours which he 
had reaped with fo much danger. But he was 
at a lofs how to proceed. If he fliould take 
(hipping, and return by the way he came, he 
muft neccflarily put himfelf into the power 
of the king of France, from whofe refentment 
he had every thing to fear. No way, there- 
fore. 
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fore, was left but by going more to the north; 
wherefore taking fhipping for Italy, he was 
once more wrecked near Aquileia, From 
thence direding his travels towards Ragufa, 
and putting on the difguifc of a pilgrim, he 
refolved to make his way, in that private man- 
ner, through Germany. But unfortunately, his 
intentions and perfon were not fo concealed, but • 
that his quality was fufpefted ; and the gover- 
nor of Iftria purfued him, in order to make him 
a prifonen Being thus forced from the direft 
road, and now become a fugitive, he was obliged 
to pafs by Vienna, where his expences and libe- 
ralities betraying his dignity, tho* difguifed in 
the habit of a pilgrim, he was arretted by Leo- 
pold duke of Auftria, who commanded him 
to be imprifoned and loaded with (hackles, to 
the difgrace of honour and humanity. This 
prince had ferved under Richard at the fiegc 
of Acres ; and being difgufted on fome af- 
front, offered him .by his commander on that 
occafion, he took this bafe method of retaliat- 
ing the injury. His avarice, alfo, might have 
had a fliare in this procedure, as he expefted 
a large (hare of that ranfom which he knew 
would be given by the Englilh to extricate 
their king from bondage. Henry the fixth, 
who was then emperor of Germany, was equal- 
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ly an enemy to Richard, pn account of the al- 
liance contrafted between him, and Tancrcd 
king of Sicily, by his marriage with Bcrcfnga- 
rta. When therefore, (hortly after, he re- 
ceived the news of Richard's being in cuftbdy, 
he required the prifoner to be delivered up to 
him, and ftipulated a large fum of money to 
the duke as a reward for this fervice. Thus 
the king of England, who had long filled the 
world with his fame, was bafely thrown into a 
dungeon, and loaded with irons, bythofc who 
expeftcfd to reap a fordid advantage from his 
misfortunes. It was a long time biefpre his 
fubjcfts in England knew what was become 
of their beloved monarch. So little intercourfc 
i«ras there between different nations at that time, 
that this difcovery is faid by fome to have been 
Itiade by a poor French minftrel, who playing 
upon his harp near the fortrefs in which Ri- 
chard was confined, a tune which he knew 
that unhappy monarch was fond of, he was 
anfwcred by the king from within, who with 
his harp played the fame tune ; and thus dit 
covered the place of his confinement. 

In the mtfan time, while Richard was thus 
fruftlefsly viftorious, and afterwards miferably 
corifined, his aff^rs in England were in a very 
tinprc3<lperou« fituation. The jcingdom, as has 

becj» 
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been before obfervcd, was put under the go^ 
vernment of two prelates, one of whom had 
bought his place, and the other ha^ arifen to it 
by the meaneft arts of adulation* The biihop 
of Durham was ignorant and avaricious. Long- 
champ his Golleague was naturally proud, and 
ftill more elated by the confcioufnefs of pof- 
iefiing his mafter*s favour. Tempers fo oppo- 
lice foon began their enmity ; and Longchamp 
went even fo far, as to arreft the perfon of his 
eolleague; who was obliged to refign his power 
to obtain his liberty. It was to no purpofe, 
that the king by his letters commanded Long*- 
fehamp to re-place his cO-adjutor j this haughty 
frelite refufed to obey, alledging that he knew 
the king's fecret intentions better than to com- 
ply. He proceeded, thei-efore, ftill to govern 
th6 kingdom alone j and as he knew bis fitua- 
tion was precarious, he encreafed the numbet* 
of his guards, without which he never ventured 
from his palace. In the univerfal di%uft, 
which fo much power and magnificence na- 
turally produced againft him, there were none 
in the kingdom hardy enough to controul his 
Will, except John the king^s brother, who, hav- 
ing been perfonally difobliged by this prelate, 
was willing to tatch the prcfcnt favourable oc- 
cafion, of univerfal difcontent, to oppofc him- 
I felf 
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fclf to his power. He accordingly vcnturc<i 
to fummon, at Reading, a general council of 
the nobility and prelates } and cited Long-» 
champ tQ appear before them* Longchampy 
fenfible of his own infolence, and their enmity, 
was unwilling to truft himfelf into their power, , 
but ihut himfelf up in the Tower of London^ 
From thence he fled, in the difguife of a 
female habit, beyond fea; upon which the 
archbiihop of Rouen was made judiciary in 
bis room. Thefc diffenfions were foon knowi% 
by the king of France, who was by this time 
returned from the Holy Land. He made all pof- 
fible ufe of Longchamp's refentment to divide 
the Engliih ftill more efieAually; and even 
had almoft prevailed upon John, to throw off 
his allegiance, by an offer of putting him in 
pofleflion of all Richard's continental domi- 
nions. 

It was in this precarious fituation of af^ 
fairs, that the Englifli were firftanformed of the 
captivity of their beloved monarch, and the 
bafe treatment he had received, without even 
the colour of jufl:ice to glofs over the injury. 
The Qucea Dowager was particularly enraged 
at the treatment of her favourite fon. She 
wrote reiterated letters to Pope Celcftine, to ex- 
eite his compaflion, or his indignation ; but all 

to 
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t<5 very little purpofc. The people tcftified their 
regard for him with all the marks of violence 
and defpair. The clergy confidcred him as a 
fuffcrer in the caufe of the church ; and all 
mouths were filled with the noblcnefs of his 
aftions/and the greatnefs of his fall. But while 
thefe tcftified the fincerity of their forrow, there 
were fome that fecretly rejoiced in his difafter, 
and did all they could to prolong the term of 
his captivity. Of this number was the king of 
France, his ancient enemy, and his own bro- 
ther John, who, forgetting every tic of kin- 
dred, duty, or gratitude, on the firft invitation 
from Philip fuddcnly went abroad, and held a 
conference with him, in which the perpetual 
captivity of Richard was agreed upon. He ft ipu- 
latcd to deliver into Philip's hands a great part v 
of Normandy ; and in return, he received the 
French king's affurances of being fecured on the 
Englifli throne; and fome fay that he did ho- 
mage for the crown of England. In confe- 
quence of this treaty, Philip invaded Norman- 
dy, the fortreflcs of which were delivered up 
to him after a colour of oppofition; and all but 
Rouen were/ubjefted to his authority. John, 
on his fide, was equally affiduous to fecure Eng- 
\ land ; and, upon his arrival in London, claim- 
I cd the throne, as being heir to his brother, of 
Vol. I. U whofc 
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whofe death he pretended xto have received cer- 
tain intelligence. But in this the traitor's ex- 
pectations were difappoinied. His claim wasr 
rcjeded by all the barons, who took fuch niea- 
fures to provide for the iecurity of the king- 
dom, that John was obliged to return to the 
continent, and openly to acknowledge his al- 
liance with the king of ^France. 

In the mean time, the unhappy Richard fuf* 
fered all the mortifications^ that malicious ty- 
ranny could inflift. Thcemperor, in order tOTe»- 
der him more impatientfor the recovery of his li- 
berty, and make him fubmit to the payment of a. 
larger fanfom, treated him with the greateftfevc- ^ 
rity, and reduced him to a condition worfe thait 
that of the meaneft n^a^efador. Richard,, 
however, was too nobl^-fpirited to be meanly 
dcpreffed by thofe indignities. As^ he did not 
know what extremities he might be reduced to^ 
or what condefcenfions he might be obliged to 
n>ake, he wrote to the jijfticiary of England to; 
obey no orders that fliouW come from him, if 
they fcemed in the leaft contrary to his honour,, 
or the good of the nation. His precautions 
were well founded ; for the emperor, willing ta 
intimidate him, had him even accufed at the. 
diet of Worms of many crimes and mifdemean- 
nors, partly to juftify his own cruelty, and, 

partly 
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J»0itly to fwell the ranfom. There he wa^ 
charged with making an alliance with Tan- 
cred, the ufurper of Sicily; of turning the arms 
pf the crufade againft a chriftian prince ; of af- 
fronting the duke of Auftria before Acres $ of 
obftru^ing the pragrefs of the chriftian arms^ 
by hia comcfts with the king of Frances of con-* 
eluding a^ truce with Saladin, and leaving Jefu- 
tilem ift the hands of the infidels. Thefe frivolous 
charge^ were heand by Richard with becoming 
indignation. He even waved his dignity to 
anfwer them \ and fo fully vindicated himfelf 
before the princes who compofed the diet, that 
they ^xchimsd loudly againft the condud of 
the emperor^ while the pope even threatened 
hitn with excommunication. This barbarous 
monarch now faw that he could no longer de^ 
t^in his prifonef. He therefore was willing to 
liften to terms of accommodation. A ranfom was 
agreed upon^ which amounted to an hundred 
and fifty thoufand marks^ or about three hun-^ 
dred thoufand pounds of our money. Of this, 
Richard was to pay one hundred thoufand^ 
before he received his liberty ; and fixty-feven 
hoftagcs were to be delivered for the femain* 
dcr. The agreement being thus made, Ri- 
chard fent Hubert, one of his faithful follow- 
ers in the Holy Land, to England, with the 
U 2 terms 
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terms upon which he was to receive his liberty, 
and with a commilTion to raife money for that 
purpofe. 

In the feudal times, every military tenant was^ 
by law, obliged to give aid for the ranfom of 
his lord from captivity. Th^ tax arifing from 
this obligation was accordingly raifed through- 
out the kingdom, and aflefTed by itinerant juf- 
tices. But the ardour: of the people out- 
went the cool offerings of their dutys great 
fums were, raifed by voluntary contribution, to 
purchafc the freedom of their king. The 
churches and monafteries itielted down their 
plate ; the bilhops, abbots, and nobles, paid a 
fourth of their annual income; the inferior 
clergy contributed .a tenth of their ty thes, and 
the requilite fmn was thus at length amafied ; 
with which queen Eleanor, and the judiciary 
immediately fet out for Germany. 

\Vhilc the Englifli were thus pioufly cm- 
ployed, in preparing for the ranfom of their 
/ king) Philip was as afUduoufly occupied in 

endeavouring to prolong Richard's captivity. 
As he had the paflions of the emperor to work 
upop, whom he knew to be avaricious to 
the lad degree, he made him frelh propofals 
(till more lucrative than thofe which had been 
agreed upon for R^ichard's ranfom. He offer- 

' ed 
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cd to marry the emperor's daughter, and to gra- 
tify him with 4 fum equal to the ranfom, if he 
would, only detain his prifoner for one year 
more in captivity. The emperor therefore per- 
ceived, that he had concluded a treaty with Ri- 
chard too haftily, and repented of his ralhnefs. 
He was very willing to facrifice every confide- 
ration of honour or juftice ; but then he feared 
the refentment of his princes, who, in thefe 
feudal times, had power to punifli his injuftice. 
Thus^he continued fluftuatlng between his ava- 
rice and his fears, between different motives, 
equally fordid, until the day fixed for the king's 
deliverance arrived. His releafement from cap- 
tivity was performed with great ceremony at 
Mentz, in prefence of the German nobility, the 
.money was paid by queen Eleanor, the hoftages 
were delivered as^ fecurity for the remainder, and 
Richard once more reftorcd to freedom. In the 
mean time, the emperor beheld his releafement 
with an agitation of all the malignant pafHons. 
He could not bear to fee one^he had made his 
enemy in a ftatc of felicity 5 he could not bear 
to lofc the fupcrior advantages that were of- 
fered for his detention. All his terrors, from hit 
own fubjefts, gave way to the fuperior didlates 
of avarice; he therefore once more refolved 
to fend him back to his former prifon, and 
U3 gave 
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gave orders to have him purfued and arrefttd, 
3uc luckily, the ineffengers were too late* Ri* 
chard, well acquainted with hit perfidy, and fe« 
cretly apprized of the offers of the French 
king, had ordered fome (hipping to attend him 
at the mouth of the Scheld | fo that upon his 
arrival at the place of embarking, he went 
inftantly on board, although the Wind w4b 
againfl; him, and was ovic of fight of laod when 
his purfuers reached Antwerp, 
f Nothing could exceed the joy of the Eng-« 
lifli, upon feeing their monarch return^ after 
all his atchicvements and fufibring^. He tnado 
bis entry into London iti triumph ; and fucb 
was the ptofufion of wealth fliewn by the ci-« 
tizens, that the Gernlan lords, who attendeli 
him, were heard to fay, that if the emperor 
had known of their affluence* he would not fo 
^afily have parted with their king. He,'i<>on 
^ftcr, ordered himfelf to be crowned a-iiew ac 
Winchcfter. He convoked a general council 
gt Nottingham, at which he confifcated all hii 
traiterous brother's poffcfflons \ and then hav* 
ing made propef preparations for avenging 
himfelf on the king of France, he fct fail ^ith 
a ftr'ong body of forces for. Normandy* 

Richard was but one day landed, whea ki$ 
faithkfs brojher Johi> came to make fubtrtif* 

• fion, 
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fibn, and to throw himfelf at his monarch's feet, 
It was not without fome degree of refentment, a,d.ii^ 
that Richard received a prince, who had aH 
along been leagued with his mortal enemy 
againft him. However, at the interceflion 
of queen Eleanor, he was received into favour, 
«* I forgive him," faid the king ; " and I wilh 
I could as cafily forget his offences as he will 
forget my pardon/* This condefcenfionwas not 
loft upon a man, whofe heart, though naturally ^ 
bad, was not yet dead to every fcmiment of 
humanity. B^rom that time he'ferved him 
faithfully ; and did him fignal fervices in his 
battles with the king of France, which follow- 
ed foon after, Thefe wars, which produced 
no remarkable event, nor were fucceeded by 
any permanent confequences, only fcrved to ^.0.1195. 
keep the animofity of* the two nations alive, 
without fixing their claims or prctenfions. 
The moft remarkable circumftance, rn the te- 
dious journals of thofe tranfaAions, is the tak- 
ing tie bifhop of Beauvais captive at the head 
of his vaflats, and his being put in prifon by Ri- 
chard. When the pope demanded his liberty, 
and claimed him as a child of the church, the 
king fent his holinefs the bloody coat of mail, 
which that prelate had worn in battle; afking 
whether that was the coat of his fon. The 
U 4 cruelty 
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cruelty of both parties was in this manner en* 
flamed by infult and revenge. Both kings 
frequently put out the eyes of their prifoners, 
and treaties were concluded and broke with very 
little repugnance. At length, the pope's le- 
gate induced them to commence a treaty, 
' which promifed to be attended with a firmer 
reconciliation-, but the death of Hichard put 
an end to the conteft. 
A. p. 1199. Aymar, vifcount of Limoges, a vaflal of the 
crown, had takefi pofTefllon of a treafure, 
'which was found by one of his peafants in 
^ligging ^ ^^^^ ; ^nd to fecure the remainder, 
he fent a part of it to the king. Richard, as Su- 
perior lord, fenfible that he had a right to the 
whole, infifted on its being fent him ; and, up- 
on refufal, attacked the caHle of Chalus, 
where he underftood this treafure had been 
depofited. On the fourth day of the fiege, as 
he was riding round the place to obferve where 
the affault might be given with the faireft fuc- 
cefs, he was aimed at by one Bertram de Jour- 
don, an archer from the caftle, and pierced in 
the (houlder with an arrow. The wound was 
not in itfelf dangerous ; but an unfkilful fur- 
geon endeavouring to difengage the arrow 
from the flefh, fo rankled the wound that it 
fnortified, and brought on fatal fymptoms. 

Richard 
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Richard, when he found his end approaching, 
made a will, in which he bequeathed the king- 
dom, with all his treafure, to his brother John, 
except a fourth part which he diftributed a- 
mong his fervants. He ordered alfo, that the 
archer who had (hot him, . fliould be brought 
into his prcfcnce, and demanded what injury 
he had done him that he ihould take away his 
life ? The prifoner anfwercd with deliberate in- 
trepidity : " You killed, with your own hands, 
my father, and my two brothers ; and you in- 
tended to have hanged me. I am now in 
your power, and my torments m^y give you 
revenge; but I will endure them with plea- 
fure, fince it is my confolation, that I have 
rid the world of a tyrant." Richard, ftruck 
with this anfwer, ordered the foldier to be 
prefented with one hundred fliillings, and fet 
at liberty^ but Marcade the general who com- 
manded under him, like a true ruffian, or- 
dered him to be flead alive, and then hanged. 
Richard died in the tenth year of his reign, 
and the forty-fecond of his age, leaving only 
one natural fon, called Philip, behind him. 

Richard had all ^ the qualities that could 
gain the admiration and love of a barbarous 
age, and few of thofe that could enfure the ap* 
probation pf his rnorc refined pofterity, He 

was 
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was open, magnanttnous, generous, and brarc, 
CO a degree of romantic excefs. But then he 
was cruel, proud, and refentful. He valued 
neither the blood, nor the treafure of his fub- 
jeds ; and he enfeebled his ftates by ufelefs 
expeditions, and wars calculated rather to pro- 
mote his own revenge than their interefts. Du- 
ring this reign, the inferior orders of the people 
feemed to encreafc in power, and to (hew a 
degree of independent obftinacy. Formerly, 
they were led on to afts of treafon by their ba- 
rons ; they were now found to aim at vindicating 
their rights, under a leader of their own rank 
and denomination. The populace of London 
placed at their head one William Fitzofbern, 
commonly called Longbeard, who had been 
bred .to the law ; but who fonder of popula- 
rity than bufinefs, renounced his profeffion, 
and cfpQufed the caufe of the poor with un- 
common enthufiafm. He ftiled himfelf the 
faviour of the poor ; and upon a certain oc- 
cafion even went over to Normandy, where he 
reprefentcd to the king, that the poorer citi- 
zens were oppreflcd by an unequal afieffment 
of taxes, and obtained a mitigation. His 
' fame for this became fo great among the lower 
orders of his fellow-citizens, that above fifty 
thoufand of them eptered into an engage- 
ment 
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mffnt to defend, and to obey htm. Murders 
were in confequencc dait]r comnDttted in the 
ftreets ; but whether by LotigbQard'& Order is 
uncertain. The jufticiary (for the king waa 
then abfent) fummoned him before the coun- 
cil to anfwer for his condud ; but he came 
with fuch a formidable train, that none were 
found hardy enough to accufe him. How- 
ever, he was purfucd fome time after by a de- 
tachment of officers of juftice ; butkilling one 
of them, he efcaped with his concubine to the 
church of St. Mary Le Bow, where he de- 
fended himfelf with determined refolution. 
There he was fupplied with arms and provi- 
fions, and expefted to be joined by the popu-^ 
Jace ; but being deceived in his expedtations, he 
was at lad forced from his retreat by the fmoke 
of wet draw kindled forthe purpofe at the door. 
He was then taken, tried, and convifted ; and 
being drawn at an horfe*s tail through the 
ftreets of London, he was hung in chains, with 
nine more of his accomplices. The lower clafs 
of people when he was dead, began to revere 
a man that they had not fpirit to relieve. They 
ftole his gibbet, and paid it a veneration like 
that offered to the wood of the crofs. The 
turf on which it ftood was carried away, and 
kept as a prefervative from ficknefs and mis^ 
i fortune} 
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fortune; and had not the clergy witbftood the 
torrent of popular fuperftition, his memory^ 
'might have probably received honours fimilar 
to thofe paid at the ihrine of St. Thoofias of 
Canterbury, 
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ERE the claims of prioces fettled on 
the fame principles that govern the lower or* 
ders of mankind, John had nothing to fear 
from a difputed fuccellion. The king of 
France, who was the only monarch that could 
aflift the pretenfions of a rival, had long de- 
clared for John's titldf ; and during the life of 
his brother, had given him the moft convinc- 

I ing 
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iiig proofs of linccrity in his affiftanctf^ 
But it was otherwife^ now that Richard was no 
in6re. Philip began to ibew, that hi& for- 
mer alliances and friendftiips were calculated^ 
not to fcrve John, but to diftrefs England 5 
not to diftribute juftice, but to encreaie his; 
own power. There was an old claimant of the 
crown, whom indeed Richard, upon his taking 
the crofs^ declared heir to the throne ^ but who 
was afterwards kt afide^ at the inftance of the 
dowager- queen. This was Arthur, the fon of his 
late brother GcoflFry, a youth, who, though 
then but twelve years of age, promifed to be 
defcrving of the kingdom. Phiirp, who only 
• defired an occafion to embarrafs John, foon re- 
folved to fecond this yoving claimant's preten-^ 
iions ; and feveral of the continental barons 
immediately d^srclared in fevour of Arthur's 
fuccefllon. 

John, who was readily put in pofleffioo^ ^ 
the Englifh throne, loft no time to fecond his 
intcreft on tht continent ; and his fiiil care W9St 
to recover the fevdied provinces from yotmg 
Arthur, his nephew. The waf, thefefere, be- 
tween the EngliQi and French king was ne^ 
newed with all its former animoficy, iand aU iti^ 
tifual detail of petty viftories, md undeci&ve 
engagements. At length, a treaty pw anfeM 

to 
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to diofc contefts that only fcrved to thin Man- 
kind, and it was haltened by a circutnftance 
peculiarly favourabfe. John's nephew, Ar- 
thur, together with Cpnftantia, his mother, 
diftrufting the defigns of the king of France, 
who only intended to betray them, came to 
throw thcmfelves on • his mercy, and reftored 
the provinces which dill continued in their ia« 
eereft. Thus this monarch, after a fliort con- 
teft, faw bim(elf undifpuced monarch of all 
the dominions which were annexed to the Engr 
lilh throne. But he was ill able to preferve 
that power by his prudence, which was thu» 
eafily obtained by the mutual jealoufics of hit 
enemiegir His firft tranfgreffion was his mar- 
riage with Ifabella, the daughter of count An- . 
gotikme, while the queen was yet alive ; and A.n.^jMWi 
what ftill f ncreafed the offence, while Ifabella 
properly bclopged to another Iiufband, the 
count de, la Marchc, who ardently, loved her. 
This produced an infurredion againft him ; ta 
reprefs which, he was obliged to have rccourfe 
to his EngUIb fubjeds for afliftance, by whofe 
me^ns t;l>e confederacy was foon broken 5 an4 
John found, by his prefent fuccefs, that he 
might future commit violences with impu- 
nity, 
As the method of deciding all difputes by 

duel 
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duel was ftill in full force, John relblved to 
avail himlelf of this advantage againft all bis 
refradlory barons. He kept a fet of hired bra- 
voes, under the title of his chanipions ; and 
thefe he deputed to fight his caufc whenever 
any of the nobility oppofed his encroachments. 
Such contemptible opponents very juftly gave 
the haughty barons difguft, and an univerfal 
difc'ontent prevailed amongft them, which at 
laft produced another dangerous confederacy. 
John attempted to break it by oaths, protefta- 
tions, and perfidies ; but every attempt of this 
kind only ferved to connect his enemies, and 
. render his peffon contemptible, 
' Something ftill remained to render John 
hateful to his fubjeds ; and this ill difpofed 
prince took the firft opportunity of becoming 
fo. Young Arthur, who, with his mother, 
had fo imprudently refigned themfelves to 
his protcftion, foon perceived their error, and 
found that nothing honourable was to be expeft- 
ed from a prince of his abandoned charafter. 
Obfcrving fomewhat very fufpicious in his man- 
ner of Gondudling himfelf to them, they fled 
from Mans, where he detained them, and re- 
tired in the night to Angers, from whence 
they went once more to take refuge with their 
old protcftor. As it was Philip's intereft to 

treat 
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treat iem with all poffible indulgence, they 
were received with great marks of diftindtion % 
and young Arthur*s imcirfts were foon after 
very vigoroufly fupportcd. One town after 
-another fubttiitted to his authority ; and all hit 
attempts feemed attended with fuccefs. But. 
bis unfortunate ardour foon put an end to hit 
hopes and his claims. Berng of an enterpriz*^ 
ing difpofition, and fond of military glory, he; 
had laid fiege to a fortrefe in. which the dow^. 
ager- queen was procefted ; and defended by ^ 
weak garrifon. John therefore falling upoa 
his little army, before they were aware of his ap^ 
proach, the young prince was taken prifoner, tOK 
geiher with the moft confiderable of the re*^ ^ 
voked barons. The greater part of the pri* 
loners were fcnt over to England ; but the un* 
fortunate prince himfelf was (hut up in the 
cs^le of Palaife. John thus finding a rival af 
his mercy, from whom he had every thmg 
to dread, began to medicate upon meaftrres 
which would moft cfitftually remove his fu* 
ture apprehenlions. No other expedient fug- 
4geft^cd icfcif, but what is fbremoft in the ima<> • 
grnatioo «f tyrants, namely, the young princess 
dcaidi. How this brave youth w^s di^atched 
is noc welt known : certain it is, that from 
t}«e moment of his confinement he wa$ never 
Voc. I. X ^ -heard 
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heard of more. The mod probable aecount 
of this horrid tranfaftion is as follows. The 
king having firft propofed to one of his fer^ 
vants, William dc la Brayt, to difpatch Ar- 
thur, this brave domeftic replied, that he was a 
gentleman, and not an executioner. This of- 
ficer having pofitively refufcd to comply, John 
had rccourfe to another inftrument, who went 
with proper dircftions, to the cattle where Ar- 
thur was confined to deftroy him. But dill 
this prince's fate fcemed fufpendcd ; for Hur 
bert de Bourg, chamberlain to the king, and 
conftable of the place, willing to fave him^ un- 
dertook the cruel office himfelf, and fent back 
the aflfalfin to his employer. However, he was 
foon obliged to confefs the impofture ; for Ar- 
thur's, fubjefts vowing the fevercft revenge, 
Hubert, to appeafc them, revealed the fecret ' 
of his pretended death, and afiured them, that 
their prince was ftill alive, and in his cuftody. 
John now finding that all his emiflaries had 
ftill more compunAion than himfelf, refolved^ 
with his own hands, to execute this bloody 
deed ; and for that purpofe had Arthur re- 
moved to the caftle of Rouen, fituated upon 
the river Seine. It was at midnight when John 
' came m a boat to the place, and ordered the 
young prince to be brought befiore him. Long 
I confine'^ 
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confinement, folitude, and the C6ntlnuanc« 
of bad fortune, had now broken this generous 
youth's fpirit; and perceiving that his death was 
meditated, he thfcw himfelf in the moll im- 
ploring manner upon his knees, before his un- 
cle, and begged for mercy. John was too 
mudi hardened in the fchool of tyranny, 
to /eel any pity for his wretched fuppliant. 
His youth, his affinity, his merits, were all dif- 
rcgarded. Or were even obnoxious in a rival. 
The barbarous tyrant making no reply, ftab- 
bed him with his own hands ; and faftening a 
ftone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine. 
This inhuman aftion thus rid John of an 
hated rival j but happily, for the inftruftion of 
ftJture princes, it opened the way to his fu- 
ture ruin. Having in this manner Ihcwn him- 
felf the enemy of mankind, in the profperity 
of his reign, the whole world feehied to turn 
their back upon him in his diftrefs. 

John was howdcreftedby all mankind, and 
die reft of his reign he only fupported himfelf 
in power, by making it the imereft of fome to 
proteft him, and letting others Teel the efFefts 
of his rcfcntment, if they offered to offend. The 
lofs of all his French provinces immediately 
followed his laft tranfgreffion. Not but that 
he auempted a defence ; and even laid fiege to 
X 2 Alen- 
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Alenfon, one q£ (be towns that had revoheS 
firom hkn. Buc PhiMp» hU active rivals pef^ 
fuadcd a body of knights^ who were afiembled 
at a tournament* to take hi^ part \ and tbefe rea^^ 
dily joinkig againft the parricide^ quickly oblige 
ed bim to raife the fiegCr John, therefore, re- 
pulfcd, and ftripc of hia dominions, was ob- 
liged to bear the in&lt with patience; though,! 
indeed* fucb was the ridiculous abfordity of his 
pride, tluit he aflured thofe about him of hia^ 
being able to take baek in a day, what coSf 
the French years in acquiriag.^ 

Normandy foon foUowed the fate of th« 
French provinaea. Chateau GaMlard, one of 
its ftrongeft fortre£fes, bfeing taken after an ob- 
ftinate fiege, the whole duchy lay open to the- 
bvaderv and while John bafely fought fafety 
by flying into England, Philip, fecure c^ 
his prey, pu(bed his conquelta with vigour* 
The whole duchy fobmitted to his authority a 
and thus, after being for near three centuries 
difmembered from the French monarchy, wat^ 
again reunited^ 

John being thus ftripc of all his continenca£ 
dominions, was refolved to wreak hia vengeano^ 
on that part of the monarchy which fiill acknow- 
ledged fubjeAion. Upon his arrival therefc^e ia 
England, he began to lay the blan^e of his ill 
1 fuccefs 
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Jfuccdi upon his barons, who he pretended 
iiad deferted his flandard in Normandy. To 
-puniih them for this inipuced offence^ he )e- 
nrkd large fums jupon their eftates and effed^, 
Ainder colour of preparations for a Norman 
expedition i which, however, he deferred tiU 
fhc next year. When the feafon came for 
jnaking it, he fununoned all his barons to 
attend him; and then capricioufly deferred the 
i?xecudon pf his proje^s to another opportu- 
nity. The year following he put to fea, as if 
with a firm refolution to do wonders 3 but re»- 
turned foon after, without making the fmalleft 
Attempt. Another year clapfcd, when he pro^-*^ 
ipifed that he would then redeem his country*p 
reputation by a mod Ggnal blow. He iet fail^ 
landed at Rochelle, marched to Angers, laid thf 
city in afties ; and hearing that the enemy were 
preparing to oppofe him, he reimbarked hi| 
troops, and returned once more to his indigo 
nmt country, loaden with ihame and con-- 
fufion. 

Hitherto John was rather hateful to his fub* 
jcAs than contemptible ; they rather dreaded 
than defpifed himf But he foon fhewed that he 
might be ofitnded^ if not without refentment ai; 
Jeaft with impunity. It was the fate of this vi- 
tious prince to make thofe the enemies of him- 
X 3 fclf 
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fclf whom he wanted abilities to make the ene- 
mies of each other. The clergy had for fomc 
time afted as a communityindependent on the 
crown, and had their cleftiohs of each other 
generally confirmed by the pope, to whom 
alone they owned fubjeiftion. However, the 
clcftion of archbilhops had for fome time been 
a continual fubjetft of difpute between thcfuf- 
fragan biihops, and the Auguftine monks, and 
both had precedents to confirm their preten- 
fions. Things being in this fituation, Hubert 
the archbilhop of Canterbury, died ; and the 
Auguftine monks, in a very private manner, 
made choice of Reginald, their fub-prior. The 
biihops exclaimed at this elcftion, as a mani- 
feft invafion of their privileges ; and a furious 
theological conteft was likely to enfue. A po- 
litic prince would have feized fuch a conjunc- 
ture with joy-, and would have managed the 
tjuarrel in fuch a manner as to enfeeble the ex- 
orbitant power of the clergy, .by enflamingr 
their mutual animofity. But John was not a 
politic prince. He immediately fided with the 
fufFragan biftiops ; and John de Gray, bidiop 
of Norwich, was unanimoufly chofcn. To 
decide the mutual claims of both parties, it 
was expedient to appeal to the fee of Kome y an 
agent was- fcnt by the biftiops to maintain their 

caufe. 
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*aufe, while the monks difpatched twelve of 
their order to fupport their prc;tenfions. Inno- 
cent III. who then filled the chair, poffeffed an 
unbounded Ihare of power, and his talents were 
equal to the veneration in which he was held. 
He feized with avidity that conjunfture which 
John failed to ufe ; and vacating the claims 
of both parties, as uncanonical and illegal, he 
enjoined the moriks to chufe Cardinal Stephen 
Langton, an Englilhman, then at the court of 
Rome, as a fit perfon to fill the vacant dignity. 
This was an encroachment of povgir that the' 
fee of Rome had long been aiming at, and that 
it was now refolved to maintain. The being 
able to nominate to the greateft dignity in the 
kingdom, next that of the king, was an acquifi- 
tion that would effeftually give the court of 
Rortie an authority, which it had hitherto vainly 
pretended to affume. So great an infult was to 
be introduced to this weak prince with perfua- 
^ions adapted to his capacity 4 and the pope ac- 
cordingly fen t him a mod affeftionate letter, with 
a prefcnt of four gold rings, fct with precious 
ftonesr. He begged John to confider fcrioufly 
the form of the rings, their number, their mat- 
ter, and their colour. Their form being round, 
Ihadowed out eternity, for which it .was his 
duty to prepare. Their number four, denoted 
X ♦ the 
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the four cardinal virtiic$» which it W119 hisdu* 
ty 10 pradifc. Their matter being gold, the 
moft precious of metaU» denoted wifdom, the 
mod: precious of accomplilbments, which it waa 
his duty to acquire \ and as to their colour^ the 
green colour of the emerald reprefented faith; 
the yellow of the faphire, hope ; the redncfs 
of the ruby, charitf ; and the fplendor of the 
topaz, good works. John received the rings^ 
thought all the pope's illuftrations very beauti- 
ful ; but was refolved not to admit Stephen 
Langton a9 archbilhop of Canterbury. 
r As all John's mcafures were conduced with 
violence* he fent two knights of hif train, who 
were fit inftruments for Aich a prince, to ex- 
pel the monks from their convent, and to uke 
poffeflion of their revenues. The pope was 
not difpleafed at this inftance of his impetuoH* 
ty i he was fenfihle that John would fink in 
the conteft, and therefore perfevercd the more 
vigorouily in his pretenfions. He began his 
attempts to carny his meafgrc$ by fuothing* im- 
ploring, and urging •, he proceeded to threats, 
and at Ud fent three Kngli(h prelates to the 
king to inform him, that if he perfevered in hi$ 
difobedicnce, he would put the kingdom un» 
der the ftntence of an interdift. All the other 
prelates threw themfelves on their knees before 
2 th^ 
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the kk)g % entreated him in the moft earneft 
manner not to bring^ upon them the rcfent- 
oient of the holy tribunal ; exhorted bim to 
receive the new ele&ed primate, and to reflore 
the monks to their convent, from whence they 
hdd been ej^pelkd^ But thefe entreaties ferved 
only to enflame his reientmenL He broke out 
into the moft violent inve&ives ; and fwore 
by God'$ teeth, his ufual oath, that if the king* 
dom was put under an interdif^ he would ba* 
niih the whole body of the clergy, and confif* 
cate all their pofleiljons* This idle threat only 
ferved to hafcen the refentmcnt of the pontiff. '^ 
Perceiving the king's weaknefs, and how littl* 
he was loved by his fubj«as, he iffued at laft 
the fentence of the interdi^ ivhich was fo 
much dreaded by the whole nation, Thi« in* 
ftrument of terror in the hands of the lee of 
Rome, was calculated to ftrike the fenfes in 
the highcft degree, and to Operate upon the fu* 
perftitious minds of the people. By it a ftop waa 
immediately put to divine fcrvice, and to the 
adminiftration of all the facraments but bap- 
tifm- The church doors were fhut, the ftatues 
of the faints were laid oh the ground. The 
4ead were refufed chriitian burial, and were 
thrown into ditches and on the highways, with* 
out the ufual rites, or any funeral folemnity. 

Marriajg^ 
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Marriage was celebrated in the church -yards^ 
and the people prohibited, the ufe of meat^ as 
in tiznes of public penance* . They were de- 
barred from all pleafure ; they were prohibited 
from ihaving their beards, from faluting each 
other, and giving any attention to their appa* 
rel. Every circumftance ieemed calculated to 
infpire religious terror; and teftified the appre* 
henfions of divine vengeance and indignation. 
Againft foch a calamity, encreafed by the deplor- 
able lamentations of the clergy, it was in vain that 
John exerted all his authority, threatened, and 
puniihed, and oppofed the terrors of his tempo- 
ral power to their ecclefiafticalcenfures. It was in 
vain that he banilhed fome, and confined others; 
it was in vain that he treated the adherents of 
Langton with rigour, and ordered all the con- 
cubines of the clergy to be imprifoned. The 
church conquered by perfeverancc ; and John 
faw himfclf every day growing more obnoxious 
and more contemptible. The barons, many of 
whofe families he had diflionoured by his li- 
centious amours, were almoft to a man his de-- 
clared enemies. The clergy reprefcntcd him 
in the mod odious light to the people ; and 
. nothing remained to him but the feeble re- 
lics of that power, which had been fo ftrongly 
fixed by his grandfather, thaf all his vices were 
hitherto unable totally to overthrow. 
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In tbe mean time, the pope feeing all the 
confequences he expe&ed attending the inter- 
di<5t ; and that the king, was thus renderctf'per- 
fc<5Hy difagrecable to his fubjefts, rcfolved to fe- 
cond his blow ; and while the people were yet 
imprefled with terror, determined to take ad- 
vantage o£ their confternatton. The chureh 
of Rome had artificially contrived ^a gradation 
of fentences ; by which, while (he infiided one 
punilhment, (he taught the fuffcrcrs to expeft 
more formidable confequences from that which 
were to enfue. On the back of the interdifk 
therefore, came the fentencc of excommuni- 
cation, by which John was at once rendered 
impious, and unfit for human fociety. No a.d. no^. 
fooner was this terrible fentence denounced 
againft him, tlian his fubje^ts began to think 
of oppofing his authority* The tlergy 
were the firft to fet an example of difobe- 
dience. GeofFry, archdeacon of Norwich, 
who was entrufted with a confiderable offico 
in the court of Exchequer, rcfigned his em- 
ployment, which fo exafperated the king that 
he had him confined; and ordering his head 
to be covered with a great leaden cope, thus 
kept him in torment till he died. Moft of 
the other bi(hops dreading his fate, left the 
kingdom^ Many of the nobility alfo^ ter« 

rificil 
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-nfied at the king's tyraimyt went into vo- 
luntary exile, and dtofe who remained, oniir 
employed their time in cementing a confe- 
deracy againd: him« The next gradation of 
papal indignation, was to nbfolue John's 
ftibjefb from their oaths of fidelity and 
allegiance ; and to declare every one excQm- * 
monicated who had any commerce with him 
in public or private ; at his table, in his coun^ 
cil, or even in private conVcrfation. Joba, 
however, ftill continued refra£tory j and only 
one ftep more remained for the pope to take, 
and this was to give away the kingdom to an« 
Other, 

No fitus^tion could be wort deplorable thai> 
that of John upon this occafion. Furious at 
bis indignities, jealous of hisfubje^s, an<l 
apprehending an enemy in every face y it is 
faid, thaf fearing a oonfpiracy againft his life, 
be ihut himfelf up a whole night in the caftle 
of Notdngham, and fuffered none to approach 
his perfon. Being informed that the king of 
Wales had taken part againft him, he ordered 
all the Wclfh hoftages to be inftamly put to 
death. Being apprehcnfivc of the fidelity of hU 
■ barons, he required their fbos and .daugbtjeri|/«s 
koftages for their obedience. Whcij^i^ of* 
gcers repaired on thb odioQs dutyj^^^Me 

^^ / of 
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#f William Braufe, a nobleman of great note» 
that bitfan*s wife refoluiely told cbem» that Qm 
would never truft her children in the hand$ oC 
^ man» who had fo barbaroufly^ murdered bU 
own nephew. John was fo provoked at tkia 
, merited reproach, chat he fent a body of forest 
to ieize the pertbn of Braufe, who fled, iatti 
Ireland wkh his wife and family. But John'i 
iodignation purfued tfaiem there ^ and difcovei^ 
ing the unhappy family in their retreaft, Im fcia^ 
cd the wife and fon, whom he ftarved to deatlfc 
inpriiolit while the unfortunate father narrowly 
ffca^^d by i^ing into France. 

Mean while the pope, who had refolved on 
giving the kingdom to another^, was employedf 
m fixing upon a perfon, who was willing to 
accept the don^k>n» and had power to Tindt^ 
cate his claim. Philip, the king of France^ 
feemed of all others the fitteft for ibcb an uih 
dertaking) he was politic zxid powerful, he 
kAd already defpoiled John of his continental 
dominions^ and was the moff likely peribn ta 
deprive him of the remainder. To him, there- 
fore, the pope made a tender of the kingdoms 
«f England; and Philip vary ardently em^ 
braced the of&r. To ftcengthenr the bands oi % 
Philip ftyi more, t)\e pope pubMied a crufedcF 
agtinft; trnj^i^pQled mooiafch all over Europe ^ 
# exhort* 
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exhorting the nobility, th6 knights, and men of 
every condition, to take up arms againft that 
pcrfecutor of the church, aAd to cnliftojnder the 
French banner. Philip was not lefs a&ive on 
his part ; he levied a great army, and fum- 
moning all the vaflals of the crown to attend 
him at Rouen, he collefted a fleet df feventecJn 
hundred veflcls in the fea-ports of Normandy 
A.D.iai3. ^^^ Picardy, already devouring in imagina- 
tion the kingdom he was appointed to pof- 

fcfs. 
^ John, who, unfettled and apprehenfivc, 

fcarcely knew where to turn, was ilill able to 
make an expiring effort to receive the ene- 
my. All hated as he was, the natural enmity 
between thcFrench and the Englilh, the name 
of king which he ftill retained, and fome rc> 
■ maining power, put him at the head of fixty 
thoufand men, a fufficient number indeed, but 
not to be relied on, and with thefe he advan-* 
ccd to Dover. Europd now regarded the im- 
portant preparations on both fides with im- 
patience •, and the decifive blow was foon cx- 
pedted, in which the church was to triumph, or 
to be overthrown. But neither Philip nor John 
had ability equal to the pontiff by whom 
they were aduated ; he appeared on this occa- 
fion too refined a politician for either. He^ 

onlf 
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©nly intended to make ufc of Philip's power to 
intimidate his refradtory fon, not to dcftroy 
him. He expected more advantageis from his 
agreement with a prince, fo abjed): both in 
chara&er and fortune, than from his alliance 
with a great and viftorious monarch i who» 
having nothing elfe left to conquer, might 
convert his power againft his bcncfadlor. H« 
therefore, fccrctly commiffioned Pandolf hii 
legate, to admit of John's fubmiffion, in cafe 
it Ihould be offered, and he dilated the teims 
which 'would be proper for him to impofe, Iq 
conlequence of this, the legate palled through 
Frapc^, where he beheld Philip** great arma- 
ment ready to fet fail,^and highly commended 
that monarch's zeal and expedition* From thence 
he went in perfon ; or as fome fay, fent over at; 
envoy, to Dover, under pretence of negociat- 
ing with the barons, and had a conference with 
John upon his arrival. He there reprefentcd 
to this forlorn prince, the numbers of the ene- 
my, the hatred of his own fubjeds, and th€ 
fecret confederacy there was in England againft 
him. He intimated^ that there was but one 
way to fccure hienfclf from impending dangei^ ; 
which was, to put hinrfclf under th6 pope'? 
protedlion, who was^a merciful father, and 
ftill willing to receive a repcntent finncr to 

hU 
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his bofom. Johit was too much tntimid2€« 
ed, by the manifeft danger of Us ficuatioOf 
Aot to embrace every means offered for im 
fafety* He aifooted to the troth of the ie« 
gate's remonftrancesy and took an oath to per- 
form whatever ftipntatioiis the pope ihdttid 
impofe* Haviog thus fwom to the perf<»tt%« 
ance <^ an unknown commandi the artful 
Italian fo well managed the barons^ and (b 
efiefhially intimidated the king^ that he per* 
fuaded him to takis the moft extraondinary 
oath in att the records of hiftory, before all rhe 
pc&plCj kmding upon his knees, $ttd with his» 
basids bekl up between thofe of the krgace. 

" I John, by the grace of God, king o^ 
** England, and lord of Ireland) in order to 
^ eirpiace nvy fins, from my own free will, 
^* and the advice of my barony give to the 
*^ chtoxh of Rome, to pope Innocent, and 
*< his foccef&rs, the kingdom of England, and 
** all other prerogatives of my crown. I ^iU 
** hereafter bold them as the pope's vaffaL I 
«• will be faithful to God,yto the church of 
*^ Ronx:, to the pope my mafter, and his fioc- 
<^ ceffors Icgitimateiy clefted. I promife to 
V pay him a tribute of a thoofand marksr 
" yearly j to wit, firvca bttndpcd for the king^ 
^ dom of England, and three hundred foe 

the 
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Vthc kingdom of Ireland." Having thus 
done homage to the legate, and agreed to re- 
initiate Langton in the primacy, he received . 
the crown, which he had been fuppofed to 
have forfeited, while the legate trampled un- 
der his feet the tribute which John had con- 
icnted to pay. 

. Thus, after all his. armaments and expecta- 
tions, Philip faw himfelf dilappointed of his 
prey, and perceived that the pope had over- 
reached him in this tranfaftion. Neverthelefs, 
as hi had undertaken the expedition at the 
pope's requeft, he was refolved to profecute the 
war, in oppofition. to him and all his cenfures. 
He laid before his vaflals the ill treatment he 
had received from the court of Rome 5 and 
they all vowed to fecond his entcrprize, except 
the earl of Flanders, who declared againft the 
impiety of the undertaking. In the mean time, 
while the French king was refolving to bring 
this refradtory nobleman to his duty, the Eng- 
lilh aUmiral attacked the French fleet in their 
harbours, where he took three hundred (hips, 
and deftroyed an hundred more, Philip find- 
ing it impoflible to prevent the reflT from fall- 
ing into the hands of the encmy» fet fire to 
them himfelf, and was thus obliged to give up 
all defigns upon England. 

Vol. I. Y John 
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A.D.iai3. John was now once more, by the moft ab^ 
jeft fubnfiiffions, reinftated in power ; but bis 
late humiliations did not in the kaft fcrve to re- 
lax his cruelty Or infolence. One Peter of 
Pomfret, an hermit, had foretold, that the 
king this very year (hould lofe his crown ; ^^ 
for that ra(h prophecy he had been thrown into 
Gorfe caftle : John now detcmiined to punifli 
him as an impoilor, and had him arraigned for 
that purpofe. The poor hermit, who was pro- 
bably fome wretched enthufiafl, aflerted the 
truth of his prediction, alledging, that the 
king had given up his crown to.the pope^ from 
whom he again received it. This argument 
wt>o}d have prevailed with any perfon lefs cruel 
rtian John. iTic defence was fuppofed to^aug^ 
ment the crime. Peter wasjdragged athoriefc^ 
tails to the town of Warham, and there hanged 
on a gibbet, with bis fbn. , - 

In this manner, by; repeated a£ts of cr-ueky^ 
. by expedi^tom withouteffed, and hum^iations<^ 
without refcrve,, John was long becomt tlie dc- 
teftation of all mankind. Eqiaally odious and' 
contemptible, both in public and private liftf^ 
he affronted the barons by his infolence, and 
difhonoured their families by his debaucheries ^ 
he enraged them by his tyranny, and impove^ 
rilhed them by his exaftions. But now hav-- 
2t ing 
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llig given up the independence of his kingdom 
to a foreign power, his fubjeds thought thpy 
had a right to claim a part of that power which 
he had been granting fo liberally to ftraBgers. 

The barons had been long forming a con* 
/ederacy againft him^ but their union wasbro* 
ken, or their aims difappointed, by various and 
ttnforefeen accidents. Nothing ^t prefent feem- 
cd fo much to forward their combination, as the 
concurrence of Langton the priiHate, who, tho* 
forced upon the kingdom by the fee of Rome, 
amply compenfated to his countrymen by hi;i 
attachment to their real interefts.' • 

This prelate, either a fincere friend of the 
people^ or a fecret enemy to the king, or 
iuppofing that in their mutual confliA the cler- 
gy would become fuperior, or, perhaps, infti- 
gated by all thefe motives, had formed a plan 
for reforming the government, which dill 
continued in a ver}' fluctuating fituation. At a 
fynod of his prelates and clergy, convened inSr. 
PauFs, on pretence of examining into the loHei 
fuftained by the exiled biihops, he conferred 
privately with a number of barons, Md expil« 
tiated upon the vices and the injuilicc of thi^ir 
fovereign. He (hewed them a copy of H^riry 
the firft^s charter, which was luckily found In 
a monaftery ; for ib little bad thok chariTfiVi 
Y 2 wiunaA 
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extorted from kings at their coronation, been hi- 
therto obferved, that they foon came into dif- 
ufe, and were fhortly after buried in total ob- 
livion. There was but one copy of this im- 
portant charter now left in the kingdom •, and 
that, as was obferved, was found in the rub- 
bifli of an obfcure monaftery. However, it 
contained fo many articles tending to reftorc 
and fix the boundaries of juftice, that Lang- ' 
ton exhorted the confederating barons to infift 
' on the renewal and obfervance of it. The 
Wrons fwore they would lofe their liveji 
, fooner than forego thofe claims that were found- 
ed on nature, on reafon, and precedent. The 
' confederacy every day began to fpread wider, 
and to take in almoft all the barons of England. 
A new and a more numerous meeting was 
fummoned by Langton, at St. Edmundfbur}r, 
under colour of devotion. He again produced 
to the aflfembly the charter pf Henry ; and re- 
, liewed his exhortations to continue ftedfaft and 
zealous in their former laudable confpiracy. The 
barons, enfliamed by his eloquence, and ftill 
more by their injuries, as alfoencouraged by their 
numbers, folemnly fwore before the high altar 
to adhere to each other, to inflft on their de« 
mands, and to perfevere in thdr attempts, until 
they obtained' rcdrcfs. They agreed, that after 
I - Chrift- 
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Chriftmafs they would prefer their common 
petition in ^ body ; and in the mean time fepa- 
rated, with refolutions of putting themfelves in 
a pofture of defence ; to cnlift men; and forti- 
fy their caftles; Purfua'nt to their promife and 
obligations, they repaired in the beginning of 
January to London, accoutered in military garb - 
and equipage, and prefented their demands to the 
king ; alledging, that he had promifed to grant ' 
them, at the time he was abfolved from his ex* 
communication when he confcnted to a confir- 
mation of the lawsof Edward theConfeflbr. On 
the other hand, John, far from complying with 
their requeft, refentcd their prcfumption ; and 
even infifted upOn a promife, under their hands 
and feals, that they would never demand, or at* 
tempt to extort, fuch privileges for the future. 
This, however, they boldly ref ufed, and confidcr- 
cd as an unprecedented a£l of power 5 fo that, per* 
ceiving their unanimity, in order for a while to 
break their combination, he delired further time 
to confider of an anfwer to their demands. He 
promifed, that at thefeftivalof Eafter, he would 
give apofitive reply to their petition; and offer- 
ed them the archbifhop of Canterbury, the bi'-* 
fhop of Ely, and the earl marefchal, as fure- 
ties for fulfilling his engagements. The ba* 
rons iiccepted the terms, and peaceably re<» 
y 3 turned 
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promoted. They continued, indeed, to re* 
vcrcncc Jiis authority as much as cvcr» 
when exerted on points of duty; but (hey 
now began to feparate l>etween his ireligious 
and his political aims, adhering to the one,, 
and rejeding the other. The bifhops and ba- 
rons, therefore, on this occa(ion> employed all 
their arts and emiifaries to kindle a fpirit of 
revolt in the nation ; and there was now fcarce 
a nobleman in the kingdom, who jdid not ei- 
ther perfonally engage in the defign, or' fe- 
cretly favour the undertaking* After waiting 
till Eafter, when the king ^promiied to re- 
turn tliem an anfwer, upon the approach of 
that feftival they met, by agreement, at Stam;** 
ford. There they affembled a force of above 
two thoufand knights, and a body of foot, to 
a prodigious number. From thence, elated 
4pr^7. ' with their power, they marched to Brackley, 
about fifteen miles from Oxford, the ptacc 
where the court then refided. John, hearing 
of their approach, fent the afchbilhop of Can- 
terbury, the carl of Pembroke, and others of 
his council, to know the particulars of their 
rcqueft, and what thofe liberties were which 
they fo earneftly importuned him to grant. The 
barons delivered a fchedule^ containing the 
chief article^ of their demands, and of which 

the 
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the charters of Henry and Edward formed tiie 
groundwork. No fooner were thefe fhewn to 
the king, than he burft into a furious paOion, 
and aiked why the barons did hot alfo demand 
his kingdom, fwearing, that he would never 
comply with iuch exorbitant demands. But 
the confederacy was now too ftrong to fear 
much from the confcqucnces of his irefent* 
ment. They chofe Robert Fitzwalter for their 
general, whom they dignified with the titles of 
•• Marefchal of the army of God, and of the 
♦' Holy Church,'* and proceeded without fur* 
ther ceremony to make war upon the king. 
They befieged Northampton, 4iey took Bed- 
ford, they were joyfully received into Lon- 
don. They wrote circular letters to all the 
nobility and gentlemen who had not yet de- 
clared in their favour, and menaced their eftates 
with deyaftation, in cafe of refufal or delay. 

In the mean time, the timid king was left at 
4 place called Odiham'in Surry, with a mean 
retinue of only feven knights, where he vainly 
endeavoured to avert the ftorm, by the me* 
diation of his bilhops and minifters. He ap- 
pealed to Langton againft thefe fierce remon- 
ftrants, little fufpefting that the primate him- ^ 
felf was leagued againft him. Hedefired him to 

ful. 
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fulminate the thunders of the church u^n tho^ 
who had taken arms againft their prince *, and 
aggravated the impiety of their oppofition, as 
he was engaged in the pious and noble du* 
ties of the cruiade. Langton permitted the 
tyrant to wafte his paffions in empty com- 
plaints, and declared he would not pafs any 
tenfure, where he found no delinquent. He 
promiied indeed, that much might be done in 
cafe fome foreign auxiliaries, which John had 
lately brought over, w<*re difmifled ; and the 
weak prince, Ibppofuig his advice fincere, 
diibanded a great body of Germans and 
Flemings, wtym he had retained in hi$ fer- 
vice. When the king had thu€ left h'lmkif 
wkhout prote&ion, he then thought it was the 
duty of LangtOB to perform his promife ; aad 
to give bim the aid oS the church, jQnce he 
had difcarded all tcnl^ral /aflifiance. But what 
was his furpri;bt, . when the archbiihop r^fufed 
to excommunicate a fingle baron, but pereoKp- 
torily Qppofed ^his commands. John, /ftupg 
with refentmcot and regret, k^ew not where to 
turn fcff advice or comforc ; as bt bad hitiierto 
fported with the ihappincfs of mankind, he 
found none that did not fccrccly rejoice in Jiis 
fuffcrings. He now began to think, that any 

terms 
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terms were to be complied with; and that it wa$ 
better to reign a limited prince, than facri- 
iice his crown, and perhaps his life to ambi- 
tion. But'firQ he offered to refer all differences 
to the pope alone, or to eight barons, four to 
be chofen by himfclf, and four by the confe- 
derates. 1 his the barons fcornfully rejefted. 
He then aflured them, that he would fubmic 
^t diicretioni and that it was his fupreme 
pleafiu^ to grant all their demands : a confe- 
rence was accordingly appointed, and all things 
adjuftcd for this moft important treaty. 

The ground where the king^s commiflioners 
met the barons was between Staines and 
Windfor, at a place called Runimede, ft ill 
held in reverence by pofterity, as the fpot where 
the ftandard of freedom was firft crefted in 
England* There the barons appeared, with a 
vaft number of knights and warriors, on the 
fifteenth day pf June, while thofe on the 
king's part, came a day or two after. Both 
fides encamped apart, like open enemies. The 
debate between power and precedent are ge- 
nerally but of fliort continuance. The barons., 
determined on carrying their aims, would ad- . 
mk of few abatements; and the king's agents 
being for the moft part in their intctefts, few 
debates cnfucd. After fome days, the king, 

with , 
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with' a facility that was fotncwhat fufpictous, 
figned and fealcd the charter required of him; a 
charter which continues in force to this day, 
and is the famous bulwark of Engltfh .liber- 
ty^ which now goes by the name of Magna. 
Chart A. This famous deed, either granted or 
lecured very important privileges to thofc or- 
ders of the kingdom that were already poflefled 
of freedom, namely, to the clergy, the barons, 
and the gentlemen ; as for the inferior, and the 
grcateft part of the people, they were as yet 
held as ilaves, and it was long before they 
could come to a participation of legal pro- 
tcdion. 

The clergy, by this charter, had their for- 
mer grants confirmed. All check upon ap- 
peals to Rome was removed, by allowance to 
every man to depart the kingdom at ple^fure ; 
and the fines upon the clergy, for any offence, 
were ordained to be proportionable to theirtcm- 
poral, not their ecclefiaftical pofleffions. With 
refped to the barons, they were fecured in 
the cuftody of the.vacant abbies and convents, 
which were under their patronage. The re- 
liefs or duties to be paid for earldoms, baro- 
nies, and knights fees were fixed, which be- 
fore were arbitrary. This charter decreed, 
ihat barons fhould recover the lands of their 

vafTals, 
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vaflak, forfeited for felony, aft€;r l?eing a year 
and a day in poffcffion of the crown ; that they 
ihould enjoy the wardfliips of their military 
tenants,, who held other lands of the crown by ^ 
a different tenure.; that a perfon knighted by 
the king, thougfi a minor, ihould enjoy the 
privileges of a full grown man, provided he 
was a ward of the crown. It enafted, that 
heirs ihould be married lyithout difparage- 
ment, and before the marriage was contrai^ed, 
the neareil relations were to be informed of it. 
No fcuuge, or tax^ was to be tmpofed upon the 
people by the great council of thenation, except 
in three particular cafes, the king's captivity^ 
the knighting his eldeft fon, and the marrying 
his cldeft daughter. When the great council 
was to be affemblcd, the prelates, earls, and greit 
barons were to be called to it by a particular 
writ, the leffer barons by a fummons of the 
flieriff. It went on t6 ordain, that the king (hall 
not fcizeany baron's land foradebtto t}ie crown, 
if the baron poflcfles perfopal property fufficient 
todifchargethedebt. No vaffal (hall be allowed 
to fell fo much of his land, as to incapacitate him 
from performing the neceflaryfervice to his lord. 
With refpeiSl tp the people, the following were 
the principal claufcs calculated for their benefit. 
It was ordained, *that all the privileges, and 

immu- 
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immunities, granted by. the king to his barons^ 
fhould be alfo granted by the barons to their vaf- 
fals* One weight, and one meafure, ihall be ob- 
ferved throughout the whole kingdom ; mer» 
chants fhall be allowed to tranfad all bufinefs, 
without being expofed toany arbitrary tolls and 
impofitions I they, and all freemen^ (hall be 
allowed to go out 6f the kingdom, and return 
to it at pleafure ; London, and all cities and 
boroughs fhall preferve their ancient liberties, 
immunicies, and free cuftoms ; aids or taxes, 
Ihall not be required of themi except by the 
confent of the great council; no towns, or in* 
idividuals, fhall be obliged to make, or fup< 
port bridges but by ancient cuftoms ; the 
goods of every freeman fhall be difpoled of 
according (o his will ; if he die inteftate, his 
heirs (hall fuccecd to them ; no officer of th« 
crown fhall take any horfes, cares, or wood, 
without the confent of the owner 5 the king^'s 
courts of juftice fhall be ftationary, and fliall 
. no longer follow his perfon j they fhall be 
open to every one, and juftice fhall no longer 
be bought, rcfufed, or delayed by them ; the 
fheriffs fliall be incapacitated to hold pleas of 
the crown, and (hall not put any perfon upon 
his trial, from rumour or fufpicion alone, but 
upon the evidence of lawful witneflcs; no 

free- 
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Jfreettiatt (hall be taken or imprifoned, or dif- 
poffeflfed of his free tenement and liberties, or 
outlawed^ or banilhed, or anywife hurt or in- 
jured, unlefs by the legal judgment of his 
peers, dr by the law of the land y and all who 
fuffered otherwife in this, and the two for- 
jmet* reigns, fhall be reftored to their r^t» 
and poflefliofls ; every freeman fliall be fined 
in proportion to his fault, and no fine (hall be 
kried on bim to his utter ruin. Such were 
the ftipulations in favour of that part of the 
.people, who, being either merchants, or the . 
^Icendancs of the nobles, or of the clergy, 
were thus independent of any immediate lord^ 
But that part of the people who tilled the 
ground, who conftituted, in all probability, the 
majority of the nation, had but one fingle 
daufe iti (heir favour, which ftipulated, that 
no villain or ruftic fhould by any fine be be- 
reaved of his carts, ploughs, ami inftruments 
ef hufbandry. As for the reft, they were con- 
fidered a^ a part of the property belonging to^ 
an eftate, and pafied away, with the horfes^ 
eows, and other nioveables, at the will of the 
«wner. 

This great charter being agreed to by all, 
i^tified, and mutually figned by both parties, 
the barons, in order to fecure the obfervance 

of 
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of it, and knowing the perfidious clifpofitiofi 
of the king, prevailed upon him to appoint 
twenty-five of their order as confervators df 
the public liberty. Thefe were to adtnonilh 
the king, if he (hould aft contrary to his written 
obligations ; and, in cafe of refinance, they might 
' levy war againft him, ^nd attack his caflles. 
John, with his ufual perfidy, fcemed to fubmit 
paffivelyto all thefe regulations, however in- 
jurious to majefty -, and even fent writs to the 
fheriflTs, ordering them to conftrain every one 
to fwear obedience to the; twenty-five barons^ 
He pretended that his government, was hence^ 
forth to undergo a total reformation, mo.re in- 
diilgcnt to the liberty and independence of the 
people. His fubjefts therefore flattered them- 
felves with brighter profpe£bs j and it was 
thought the I king's misfortunes had huma- 
nized his difpofition. ' 

But John's feeming tranquillity was but 
' dilfimulatioh. The more care his barons had 
taken to bind liim to their will, the more 
impatient he grew under their rcftriftions. He 
burned with defire to ftiake off the conditions 
they had impofed upon him. The fubmifiions 
he had paid to the pope, and the jnfults he had ' 
fuftained from the king of France, flightly af- 
fcdted him, as they were his equals ; but the 
k fenfe 
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feoie of his fubjeftioii to his own vklTalS) funic 
deep on his mind; and he was determined 
. at all events, to recover his former power of 
doing mifchief. He grew fullen, iilent^ and 
referved. He Ihunncd the fociety of his for- ' 
mer cdhipanions *, and even retired into the 
Ifle of Wight, as if to hide his difgrace in fo- 
litude* But he was ftill, however, employed 
in machinations to obtain revenge. He had fent 
to the continent to enlift a large body of mer- 
cenary troops ; he had made complaints to the 
pope of the infurreclions of his fubjeds againft 
him ; and the pontiff very warmly efpoufed his 
caufe. A ' bull was fent over, annulling the 
whole charter ; and at the ftme time the fo- 
reign forces arrived, whom John intended to 
employ in giving his intentions efficacy. . 

He now, no longer took ftielter under the 
arts of diffimulation •, but afted the bold ty- 
rant, a charadter that became him much bet- 
ter. The barons, after obtaining the char- 
ter, fecmed to have been lulled into a fatal fe- 
curity -, and took no meafures for aflembling 
their forces, in cafe of the introduftion of a 
foreign army. The king, therefore, was for 
feme time undifputed mafter of the field, at 
the head of an army of Germans, Braban- 
tines, and Flemings, all eager for battle, and 
Vol. I. Z infplred 
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infpircd with the hopes of dividing the king- 
dom among them. The caftle of Rochcfter 
was ficft invefted ; and, after an obftinate re* 
fiftancc, was obliged to furrendcr at difcretion,. 
John, irritated at the length of the fiege, wa* 
going to h2(ng the governor, and all the gar« 
rilbn, contrary to the laws of war; but at 
the intcrccffion of one of his generals, he only 
put the inferior prifoners to death. After the 
rcduftion of this important fortrefs,^ the royal 
intereils began to prevail; and two armies 
were formed, with one of which the king 
marched northward, fubduing all fortreffes and 
town& that lay in his way. The other army^* 
commanded by the earl of Salilbury^ was 
equally vigorous and fuccefsful 5 feveral fub- 
roitted at its approach, and London itfelf 
was in the utmoft danger. The foreign mer- 
cenaries committed the moft horrible crucltiei 
in their march, and ravaged the country in a 
moft dreadful manner. Urged On at once by 
their natural rapacity, and the cruelty of the 
king, nothing was feen but the flames of villages^ 
and caftles 5 confternation and mifery were pic- 
tured rn the looks of the people; and tortures 
were every where exercifed by the foldiers, to 
make the inhabitants reveal their riches. Where- 
cver the king marched, the provinces were laid 

wafte 
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Wafte on each (ide his pafTage ; as he confidered 
every eftatc, which was- not his immediate pro-* 
peftyi as entirely hoftile, and a proper object: 
of military execution. 

The barons,, reduced to this deplorable fi- '^•^*"'5' 
tuation^ their eftates deftroyed, their liberties 
annihilated, and their perfons expofed to the 
revenge of a malicious tyrant, loft all power 
of felf-defencc. They were able to raife no 
army in England, that could ftand before their 
ravagcrs, and yet they had no hopes from fub- 
tniflion. In this defperate exigence, chey appli- 
ed to the old enemy of their country, Philip, 
king of France ; and offered to acknowledge 
Lewis, the eldeft fon of that monarch, as 
their fovereign, on condition of his affording 
them proteftion againft their domeftic deftroy* 
cr. No pro£Fer could have been more agreeable 
to this ^nbitious monarch, who long wanted 
to annex England to the reft of his dominions. 
He therefore inftantly embraced the propofal 
of the barons 5 of whom, however, he dc- 
nlandcd five and twenty hoftagcs for the per- 
fbrroance of their promife. Thcfe being fent 
over, he began to make the moft diligent pre- 
parations for this expedition, regardlefs of the 
menaces of the pope, who threatened Philip 
with excommunication, and aftually excom- 
municated (ucwis the fon fome time after. The 
Z 2 firft 
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firft detachment confifted of a body of fcvcn. 
thoufand men, which he reinforced foon after . 
by a powerful army, commanded by Lewis. 
himfelf, who landed at Sandwich without op- 
pofition, 

John, who but juft now faw himfelf in 
the career of yidlory, upon the landing of 
the French army was Hopped all of a fud- 
den, and found himfelf blafted in his re- 
venge and ambition. The firft effect of 
their appearance was, that moft of the. 
foreign troops defer ted, refufing to fervc. 
againft the heir of their monarchy. Many 
confiderable noblemen -alfo deferted his party ; 
and his caftles daily fell into the hands of his 
enemies. Thus England faw nothing but a 
profpcd of being every way undone. If John 
fucceedcd, a tyrannical and implacable mo- 
/ narch was to be their tormentor ; if Lewis - 
Ihould prevail, the country was ever after to, 
fubmit to a more powerful monarchy, and was. 
to become a province of France. What neither 
hunjan prudence could forefee, nor policy fug- 
geft, was brought about by an happy and unex- 
peded concurrence of events. Neither John 
nor Lewis fucceeded in their defigns upon the 
people's happinefs and freedom. 

Lewis having vainly endeavoured to pacify 
the pope's legate, refolved to fet fhe pope at 

defiance. 
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defiance, and marched his army againft the 
caftlc of Rochefter, which he quickly reduced. 
Thence he advanced to London, where the 
barons and burghers did bim homage, and 
took the oath of fealty, after he had Iworn to 
confirm the liberties and privileges of the peo- 
ple. Though never crowned king of Eng- 
land, yet he exercifed fovereign authority, ' 
granting charters, and appointing officers of 
ftate. But how flattering foever the.profpe£t 
before him appeared, yet there was a fecret 
jealoufy that was deftroying his ambition, and 
undermining all his pretenfions. Through , 
a great degree of imprudence he on every 
occafion fliewcd a vifiblc preference to his 
natural French fubjefts, to the detriment 
of thofc he came to govern. The fufpi- 
cions of the Englilh againft him were ftill 
farther encreafed, by the death-bed confef- 
fion of the count de Melun, 'oee of his cour- 
tiers, who declared to thofe about him, that 
it was tl?e intention of Lewis to exterminate 
the Englilh barons as traitors, and to bcftow 
their dignities and eftates upon his own French 
fubjefts, upon whofe fidelity he could fafefy 
rely. Whatever truth there might be in this 
confeflion, it greatly operated upon the minds 
of the people ; fo that the earl of Salift)ury, 
4ind other noblemen, who had forfaken John*s 
Z 3 party, 
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party, once more dcfcrted to him, and gave 
no fmall luftre to his caufe. 

In the mean time, John was afTembiing 4 
conOderable army, with a view to make one 
great effort for the crown ; and at the head 
of a large body of troops, he refolved to po- 
netrate into the heart of the kingdom* With 
thefe refolutions he departed from Lynn, 
which, for its fidelity, he had diftinguilhed 
with many marks of favour, and direded his 
route towards Lincolnfhire. His road lay along, 
the fhore, which was overflowed at high-water ^ 
but not being apprifcd of this, or being igno^ 
rant of the tides of the place, he loll all his car*- 
' riages, treafure, and baggage, by their influx. 
He himfelf efcaped with the grcateft difficulty, 
and arrived at the abbey of Swinftead, where 
his grief for thie Jofs he had fuftained, and the 
diflraded (late of his affairs, threw him into a 
fever, which foon appeared to be fatal Next 
day, being unable to ride on hoffeback, he was 
carried in a litter to the caftle of Seaford, and 
from thence removed to Newark, where, after 
having made his will, he died in the fifcy^firf| 
year of his age, ^incj the eighteenth of his 
reign. 

This monfter's charaftcr is too ftrpngly 
iniirkcd, in* every tranf^dkipn of bis life, to 

Jeavp- 
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leave the finallcft neceffity for difentangling 
it, from the ordinary occurrences of 'his 
reign. It was deftru<Sive to the people, and 
ruinous to himfelf. He left two legitimate 
fons behind him ; Henry, who fuccceded bin) 
on the throne, and was now nine years of » 

age 5 Richard, who was about feven. He left 
alfo three daughters ; Jane, married'^to Alex- 
ander, king of Scots ; Eleanor, married to 
the earl of Pembroke •, and Ifabella, married 
to the emperor Frederic II. His illegitimate 
i:hildren were numerous, but unnoted. 
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H E Englifh being now happily rid of a 
tyrant, who threatened the kingdoni with dc- 
ftrudion, had Itill his rival to fear, who only 
aimed at gaining the crown, to make it fub- 
fervient to that of France. The partiality of 
Lewis on every occafioh was the more difguft- 
ing, as it was the lefs concealed. The diffi- 
dence which he conftantly difcovcred of the 

fidelity 
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fidelity of the barons,, encreafed that jealoufy 
which was fo natural for them to entertain on the 
prefent ocxafipn. An accident happened, which 
rendered him ftill more cjifagreeable to his new 
fubjefts. The government of the caftle of Hert- 
ford becoming vacant, it was claimed as of 
right by Robert Fitzwalter, a nobleman who 
had been extremely aftive in his fcfvice: but 
his claim was rejeded. It was now, there- 
fore, apparent, that the EngliQi would be ex- 
cluded from every truft under the French go- 
vernment ; and that foreigners were to cngrofs 
all the favour of their new fovereign. Nor 
was the excommunication denounced againft 
Lewis by the pope entirely without its efFcd. 
In fad the people were eafily perfuaded to con- 
fider a caufe as impious and profane, for which 
they had already entertained an unfurmountablc 
averlion. 

In this difpofition of the people, the. claims 
of any native, with even the fmalleft preten- 
fions to favour, would have had a molt proba- 
ble chance of fucceeding. A claim was accord- 
ingly made in favour of young Henry, the ion 
of the late king, who was now but nine years 
of age. The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman 
pf great worth and valour, who had faithfully 
adhered to John in all the fluduations of his ^ 
X fortune. 
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fortune, was» at the time of that prince's 
death, marfhal of England, and confequencly 
at the head of the army. This nobleman 
•determined to fupport the declining interefts 
of the young prince, and had him folemnly 
crowned by the bifhops of Winchefter and 
Bath, at Gloucefter. In order alfo to enlarge 
and confirm his own authority upon the pre- 
fent occalion, a general council of the barons 
was fummoned at Briftol, where the earl was 
chofcn guardian to the king, and protedor of 
the kingdom. His firftaft was highly pleafing 
to the people, and reconciled them to the interefts 
of the young prince. He made young Henry 
grant a new charter of liberties, which con- 
tained but very few exceptions from that aU 
ready extorted from his prcdcceflbr. To this 
was added alfo a charter, afcertaining the ju- 
rifdidion, and the boundaries of the royal fo«> 
rcfts, which from thence was called the Charta 
Forefta, By this it was cnadted, that all the fb- 
rells which had been enclofed fince the reign 
of Henry the fccond, (hould be again reftor- 
ed to the people, and new perambulations 
made for that purpofc. Offences on the fo* 
refts were no longer declared to be capital, 
but punilhable by gentler laws ; and all the 
proprietors of land were granted a power of 

cutting 
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cutting and ufing their own wood at plcafurc. 
To thefc mcafures, which gave univerfai fa- 
tkfadiont Pembroke took care to add his 
more aftive endeavours againft the enemy. He 
wrote letters, in the king's name, to all thq 
malecontent barons, alTuring them of his re- 
folutions to govern them by their own charters; 
gnd reprefcnted the danger which they in- 
curred by their adherence to a French mo- 
narch, who only wanted to opprefs them, 
Thcfe affurances were attended with the de» 
(ired cffeft. The party in the interefts of 
IliCwis began to lofe ground every day^ by th« 
defertion of (bme of its moft powerful lead« 
ers. XHe earls of Saliibury, Arundel, and 
Warene, together with William Marfball, 
eldeft Ton of the proteftor, came over to the 
young king ; and all the reft of the barons 
appeared dcfirous of an opportunity of follow- 
ing their example. 

The proteftor was fo much ftrengthened by 
jhefe acccffions, that he took the field-, but 
the French army appearing, he was obliged to 
retire. The count de Perche, who command- 
ed for Lewis, was fo elated with his fuperiori* 
ty, that he marched to Lincoln ; and being 
admitted into the town , began to attack the 
paftle, which he foon reduced to extremity.- 
2 ' The 
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The proteftor, now finding that a decifive 
blow was to be ftruck, fumnioncd all his forces 
from every quarter, in order to relieve a plac€ 
of fo much importance; and he, in turn, appear- 
ed fo much fupcrior to the French, that they 
Ihut thcmfclves up within the city, and refolv- 
ed to take (helter behind the wall§. But the 
^ garrifon of the caftle having received a ftrong 
reinforcement, made a vigorous fally upon the 
befiegers, while theEnglilh army aflaultcd them 
from without -, and fcaling the walls, entered 
the city fword iri hand. Lincoln was delivered 
over to be pillaged; the French arniy was to- 
tally routed, the commander in chief was kill- 
ed, and feveral of the reft made prifoners of war. 
This misfortune of the French was but the 
forerunner of another. Their fleet, which was 
bringing over reinforcements, both of men 
and money, was attacked by the Englifh, un- 
der the command of Pl\ilip d'Albiney, and was 
repulfed with confiderable lofs. d'Albiney is 
faid to have pradlifed a ftratagem againft them, 
to which he owed his vidtory. Having. got the 
wind of the French, he ordered his men to 
throw quicklime in the faces of the enemy, 
which blinding them, they were difabled from 
further defence. Thcfe repeated lofles ferved, 
at length, to give peace to the kingdom. 

Le\yi3 
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Lewis finding his caufc every day declining, 
and that it was at lail grown wholly defperate, 
began to be anxious for the fafety of his pcrfon ; i 
and was glad to fubmit to any conditions fa- 
vourable to his retreat. He concluded a peace 
with the protedor 5 in which he agreed to leave 
the kingdom; and in which he exafted, in return, 
an indemnity for all his adherents. Thus ended 
a civil war, which had for fome time drepched 
the kingdom in blood ; and in which not only 
its cofiftitUtioQ, but all its happinefs Teemed 
irretrievable. The death of John, and the 
abdication of Lewis, were circumftances 
that could hardly be expefted, even by the 
moft fanguine well-wifliers of their coun- 
try. . The one was brought about by accident, 
and the other by the prudence and intrepidity 
of the earl of Pembroke, the proteftor, who 
himfelf did not long furvive his fuccefs. 

The young king was of a character the very a. d. ms. 
oppofite of his father ; as he grew up to man's 
eftate, he was found to be gentle, merciful, anVi 
humane; he appeared eafy and good-natured 
to his dependents ; but no way formidable to 
bis enemies. Without aftivity or vigour, he was 
unfit to conduft in war ; wiihout diftruft or fuf- 
picion, he was impofed upon in times of pfeace, 
A king of fuch beneficent and meek qualifica- 
tions, was very little fitted to hold the reins of 

a king- 
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a kingdom, fuch as England was at that ticMf^ 
where every order was afpiringco independence, 
and endeavouring to plume themielves with the 
fpoils of the prerogative^ The protestor wst^ 
fucceeded in his office by Peter^ bifliopof Win* 
chefter, and Hubert de Burgh, high jufticiary^ 
but no authority in the governors could control a 
people, who had been long ufed to civil difcord^ 
and caught every flight occaiion to magniiy 
fmall offences into public grievances. The no* 
bles were now, in effcd, the tyrants of the peo-* 
pie ; for having almoft totally deCtroyed the 
power of the crown ; and beingencouraged by the 
weaknefs of a minority, they cpnfidered th«f 
laws as inftruments made only for riieir de^ 
fence, and with which they alone were to go-^ 
vcrn. They therefore, reuined by force the 
royal caftles, which they had ufurped during 
the former convulfions 5 they opprcflTed their 
vaflals) they infefted their weaker ncighl?ours| 
and they invited-all diforderly people to take 
proteftion under their authority. It is not 
then to be wondered, that there were many 
complaints againft thofe who were placed ove* 
them; Hubert de Burgh, who feemed to take 
the lead in government, at this time expe- 
rienced many confpir^cics formed Act only a- 
gainft his authority, but his perfon ; ^nd fo lit- 
tle did the confederates regard fecrecy^ that 

they 
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they openly avowed their intentions of rcntotr*' 
ing him from his office. The barons being 
required by him to give up their caftles, they not 
only refufed, but feveral of them entered into 
a <:onfcderacyco furprife London^ and, with the 
Earls of Chefter and Albemarle at their head, 
they advanced as far as Waltham with that in- 
tention; At that time, however, their aims were 
frufliraced by the diligence of the government: 
but they did not defift from their enterprizej 
for meeting fome time after at Leicefter, in 
order to feize the king, they found them* 
lelves difappointcd in this, as in their former 
attempt. In this threatening commotion, the 
power of the church was obliged to inter- 
pofe; and the archbifliops and prelates threa* 
tened the barons with the fentence of exconv- 
munication, (hould they perfift in either of their 
attempts upon the king, or in detaining his 
eaftles. This menace at laft prevailed. Moft 
of the fortrefles were furrendered ; and the 
number at that time is faid to have amounted 
to above a thoufand. But though Henry gain-* 
ed this advantage by the prudence and perfe- 
verancc of hi? minifter, yet his power was ftilL 
cftablilhed upon a very weak foundation. A 
comeft with his brother Richard, who had a- 
malTed fuch fu^ns of money, as to be reckoned 
the richeft prince in Europe, foon (hewed 

the 
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the weaknefs both of his power and his diipofi« 
tidt). Richard had unjuftly expelled ap infe- 
rior baron frona his manor ; and the king infill- 
ed upon his reftoring him. The other pcrfift- 

- ing in his refufal, a powerful confederacy was 
formed, and an army alTembled; which the 
king had neither power nor courage to refift, 
Richard's injuftice was declared legal ; and his 
refentment was obliged to be mollified by 
grants of much greater importance than the 
manor which had been the firft ground of the 
quarrel. Thus was the king obliged to fub- 
mit to all the demands of his haughty vaflTals ; 
and he had fcarce any perfon who fcemed foli- 
citous for his interefts, but Hubert de Burgh, 
whom never thelefs, he difcarded in afudden ca- 
price; ai*,d thus expofed his faithful fervant to 
the violent perfecution of his enemies. Among 
the many frivolous crimes objedled to him, 
he was accufed of gaining the king's affeftions 
by -enchantment, and of fending the prince of 
Wales a jewel, which he had ftolen from the 
jrcafury, that rendered the wearer invulnera- 
ble. Hubert, when he found his ruin refolv- 
cd on, was compelled to take fanftuary in a 
church ; but the king was prevailed upon to 
give orders for his being dragged from thence. 

. Thus irrefolute and timid, the orders of one 
moment contradifted thofc <?f the preceding. 

He 
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He qtiickly recalled the orders he had given,, 
and again renewed them. The clergy inter- 
pofed, and obliged the king to permit him to 
return to his fanduary; bat he was once more 
conftrained to furrenderhimfclf a prifoner, and 
was confined to the caftle of Devifes. From 
thence Hubert made his efcape ; and, though 
he afterwards obtained the king's pardon, he 
never tcftified any defire to encounter future 
dangers in his fervice. 

But as weak princes are never to be without 
'governing favourites, the place of Hubert was 
foon fupplied by Peter de Roches, bilhop of 
Winchefter, a Poicleviii^by birth, one equally 
remarkable for his arbitrary conduft, and 
for his courage and abilities. Hetiry, in pur- 
fuance of this prelate's advice, invited over a 
great number of Poiftevins, and other foreign- 
crS). who having neither principles nor fortunes a. v. wjij 
at home, were willing to adopt whatever 
fchemes their employer (hould propofe. Every 
office and command was beftowcd on thefe un*' 
principled ftrangers, whofe avarice and rapaci- 
ty were exceeded only by their pride and in- 
folence. So unjuft a partiality to ftrangers very 
naturally excited the jealoufy of the barons j 
and they even ventured to afltire the king, that 
if he did not difmifs all foreigners from court, 
Vol. L a a they 
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they would drive both him and theco out of the^ 
kingdom. But the bilbop of Winchefter had 
taken his meafures fo welU that he brought 
over many of the moft jpowcrful of the confede- 
rates, and the eftates of the more obnoxious ba- 
rons were confifcated, for the benefit of hi* 
needy countrymen. In thefc violent meafures 
the king was a calm confenting fpedator ; he 
was contented with prefent advantages ; and 
while thefe confifcations procured immediate 
wealth, he little regarded the confequence. 
. But as this king was chiefiy fwayed by tu- 
multuary remonftrances, another confederacy, 
at the head of which the archbilhop of Canter- 
bury was, induced him tX> difmifs his minifter, 
and to fend him and his needy country n^en 
out of the kingdom. Encouragement to fo- 
reigners was the. chief complaint againft the 
king; and it was now expefted that the people 
were to be no longer aggrieved by feeing fuch 
advanced above them. But their hopes were 
quickly difappointed ^ for the king having 
A.0.12S6. married Eleanor, daughter of the count of 
. Provence, he transferred his atFeftions to tbc 
ftrangers of that country, whom he carefied 
with the fondeft afiedion, and enriched with 
the moft imprudent generofity* Biaces, digni- 
ties, and vaft treafures, were lavifhed upot\ 

. them ; 
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itittti ; many young nobkmcn, who were wirds 
to the crown, were married to wives of that 
tountry ; and when the fources of the king'af 
libef-ality were dried up, he rcfumed all the* 
grants he had formerly made, in order to con- 
tinue his favours* The refentment of every 
rank of people was excited by this mifchievous 
attachment ; but their anger was fcaVce kept 
within bounds when they faw a new fwarm of 
thefe intruders come over from Gafcony, with 
Ifabellfli the king's mother, who had been fomc 
time before married to the count de laMarche, 
To thefe juft caufes of complaint were added 
the king's unfucccfsful expeditions to the con- 
tinent, his total Want of ceconomy, and his op- 
prefllve exaftions, which were but the refult of 
the former. The kingdom therefore waited with 
gloomy refolutiOn, refolving to take vengeance, 
when the general difcontent was ^frivcd at ma-- 
turity. 

To thefe temporal difcontems, thofe arifing 
irorii the rapacity of the fee of Rome were add- 
td ftlortly after. The clergy of England, while 
they were contending for thepower of the pope, 
-ivere not aware that they were effeftually' op- 
pofing their own interefts; for the pontiff hav-* 
Jng, by Various arts, ob|atned the inveftiturc 
4^ all livings and prehicies in the kingdom, 
A a a . failed 
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futled not to fill up every vacancy with his own 
creatures. His power being eftabliihed, he now 
began to turn it to his profit, and to enrich 
the church by every art of extortion and 
A. a ii'ci. *'W^rice. At this time, all the chief benefices of 
the kingdom were conferred on Italians. Great 
numbers of that nation were fent over at one 
time to be provided for j the king's chaplain 
alone is faid to hav-e held at once feven hundred 
ccclcfiaftical livings. Thefc abufcs became too 
glaring even for the blind fuperftition of the 
people to fubmit to^ they rofe in tumults a- 
gainft the Italian clergy, pillaged their barns, 
tvaftcd their fields, and infuked their pcrfons. 
But thefe were tranficntobftacles to thcpapal en- 
croachments. The pontiff exafted the revenues 
of all vacant benefices, the twentieth of all 
ecclefiaftical livings without exception, the 
third of fuch as exceeded an hundred marks a 
year, and the half of fuch as were held by non- 
rcfidents: he claimed the goods of all inteftatc 
clergymen : he pretended a right of inheriting 
all money got by ufury, and he levied voluntary 
^contributions on the people. The indignities 
which the people fuffered from thefe intruding 
ccclcfiaftics were 'dill more opprefllve than 
their exaftions. On a certain occafion, while 
the EngUfh were complaining of the avarice of 

their 
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their king, and his profufion to foreign favouV 
rites, the pope's legate made his triumphal en- 
try into England, and fome bufinefs induced 
him to vifit Oxford before his return. He was 
received there with all poffible fplendour and 
ceremony ; and the moft fumptuous pne- 
parations were made for his table. One day, 
as the legate's dinner was^ preparing^ feveral 
fefaolars of the univerfity entered his kitchen, 
foroc incited by motives of curiofity, others of. 
hunger : while they were thus employed, in ad- 
miring the luxury and opulence in which this 
dignitary was ferved, and of which they were 
only to be fpcdtators, a poor Irifh fcholar ven- 
tured: to beg relief; from the cook, who was an 
Italian, as were all the legate's domcftics. Thi» 
brutal fellow, inftead of giving the poor Irifli^ 
man an alms, threw a ladle full of boiiing 
water in his face, and feemed to exult in 
his: brutality. The indignity fo provoked 
a WeUh. ftudent, who was ne^r, that with a* 
bow, which he happened to have in his hand, 
he fliot the cook dead with an arrow. "The 
legate hearing the tumult, retired in a. fright 
to the tower of the church, where he remained 
till night-fall. As foon as he found that he 
might retire in fafcty, he haftened to the king, 
who was then at London, and complained to 
him of the outrage.* The king, with his ufual 
A. a 3 fttbmif- 
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fubmiflion to the church, appeared in 9 violent 
pafTion, and cfTered to give immediate fatis- 
fadion, by putting the offenders to 4^ath. 
The legate at firft fcemed to infift upon ven- 
geance, but at length was appeafed by a pro- 
per fubmiflion from the univerficy. All the 
fcholars of that fchooi, which had ofiende4 
him, were ordered to be ftript of their gowns ; • 
and to go in proceflion bare-footed^with halters 
about their necks, to the legate's houfe, and 
there were directed humbly to crave his abfo- 
lution and pardon. 

But (he impofitions of the church appeared 
\n their mofl: confpicuous point of view in a 
tranfa<3:ion between the pope and the king. 
The court of Rome, fome time before, had 
reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the fame 
itate of vaffalage to which England had fub- 
niitted ; but Mainfroy, an ufurper, under 
pretence of governing the kingdom for the 
lawful heir, bad feized upon the crown, and 
vvas refolved to rejeft the pope's authority. 
As the pontiff found that his own force alone 
was not fufficient tp vindicate bis claims, he 
had recourfe to Richard, the king's brother, 
•jvhofe wealth he was not ignorant of; and to 
him, and his heirs, he offered the kingdom 
of Sicily, with only one condition, that he 
Jhould regain it from the hinds of the ufurper. 
^ Rich- 
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Richard was too well acquainted with the dif* 
ficulty of the enterprize to comply with fuch 
a propofal ; but when it was made to the king 
himfclf, the weak monarch, dazzled with the 
fplendour of the conqu^ft, embraced the pro- 
pofal with ardour. Accordingly,- without re- 
flefting on the confequences, or ever confult- 
ing the parliament, he gave the pope unlimited 
credit to expend whatever fums he (hould 
think proper for completing the conqueft of 
that kingdom. This was what the pope ex- 
peflcd and defircd j he foon brought Henry 
in creditor for more than an hundred thoufand 
marks, a debt which he had never been 
advifcd with in the contra6ling. Henry was 
mortified at the greatnefs of the fum, and ftill 
more at the little profpcdt of its being laid out 
with fuccefs ; but he dreaded the pope's dif- 
pleafure, and therefore he rcfolved to have 
rccourfe to parliament for a fupply. 

In this univerfal (late of indignation, it may 
readily be imagined, that the barons were 
more Ubcral of their complaints than their 
fupplies. They determined not to laviih their 
money on favourites without merit, and expe- 
ditions without a profpeft of fuccefs. The 
clergy themfclves began to turn againft their 
fpiritual father; and the bifhop of London 
iDoldly affcrted, that if the king, and the pope, 
A a 4 ihould 
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fliould take the mitre from his head, he would 
clap on an helmet. But though the bifliops 
and clergy were obliged to acquiefce in 
furnifliing a part of this abfurd expence, the 
barons ftill continued refradory ; and inftcad 
of fupplics, for fomc time anfwered with ex- 
poftulations. They urged the king's partiality 
to foreigners, they aggravated the injuries of his 
•fcrvants, and the unjuft feizures n)ade by his of- 
ficers from men of mercantile profeffions. The 
:■ parliament therefore was diflblved, (for fo now 

the general aflembly of the nation began to be 
called) and another foon after was convened with 
as little fuccefs. The urgency of the king's af- 
fairs, required that money fliould beprocuredat 
4iny rate ; and yet the legate never failed, upon 
thofe occafions, to obftruft the king's demands 
by making fe veral for himfelf. Tt was now, there* 
fore, that Henry went amongftfuch of his fub-» 
jefts as were firmly attached tohixn, anibeggai 
for affiftancc at their own houfes. At one time, 
he would get money by pretending to take thej 
trofs 5 at another he would prevail by affert- 
ingi that he was rcfolved to re-conquer his; 
French dominions. At length his barons, per- 
ceiving the exigencies to which. he was reduced, 
feemed, in merfc pity, willing to grant him 
liid ; and, upon his promifing to grant them 

plenary 
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plenary redrefsj a very liberal fupply was ob- 
tainedj for which he renewed their charter with 'A,d.ms^ 
more than ufual folemnity. All the prelates, 
and abbots were affembled, with burning ta- 
pers, in their hands ; the Magna Charta was. 
read in their prefcncc; and they denounced 
fentence of excommunication againft all who 
fliould infringe upon its decifions -, they theo^ 
|)ut out their tapers on the ground, and ex*- 
claimed, " May every foul that proves falfe 
*' to this agreement, fo ftink and. corrupt in 
** htW The king had his part in the cere- 
mony, and fubjoined, " So help me God, I 
** will inviolably keep all thcfe things, as I am 
^ a man, as I am a chriitian, as lam a knight, 
** and as I am a king crowned and anointed." 
Thus folemn was their mutual engagements ; . 
but the wretched Henry had no fooner rec«iv- 
cd the fupplies, for which his parliament had 
been convoked, than he forgot every article 
of what he had fo folemnly agreed to obfcrvc. 
Though the king, in the laft convention, had 
folemnly engaged to follow the advice ofEng* 
lidi counfellors, yet he was direded. in all his' 
mcafures by foreigners, and William.de Va- 
lence, on whom he conferred various, honours^ 
grafped at every poft of prpfit that w^s if^ the 
royal power' to beftow. This imprudent pre* 

ference. 
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fcrcncc, joined to a thoufand other illegal eva- 
fions of jufticc, at laft impelled Simon Mont- 
fort, carl of Leiccfter, to attempt an innova- 
tion in the government, and to wrcft the 
Iceptrc from the feeble hand that held it* This 
nobleman was the Ton of the famous general 
who commanded ^igainft the Albigenfes, a fed 
6f enthufiails that had been deftroycd fome time 
before in the kingdom of Savoy. He was 
married to the king's (ifter ; and, by his power 
and addrefs, was poflelTed of a ftrong interefl: 
'in the nation, having gained equally the affec- 
tions of the great and the little. The king was 
theonly perfon whofe favour he difdained to cul- 
tivate. He fo much difregarded Henry's friend- 
{hip or enmity, that when the monarch, upon 
a certain occaQon, called him traitor, Leiceftcr 
gave him the lie ; and told him, that if he were 
not his fovereign, he would foon make him 
repent of his infult. Being poffefled of pow- 
er too great for a fubjeft, he had long, though 
fecretly, afpired at the throne, and filled all 
places with complaints of the king's injuftice, 
partiality, and inability to govern. Having 
at laft found his defigAs ripe for execution, 
he called a meeting of the moft confiderable 
barons ; and concealing his private ambition 
ynder the mafk of public concern, he repre* 

fentecj 
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'j^fited to them the ncccflity of reforming 
the fta^e* He exaggerated the oppre (lions 
of the lower orders of people, the violation$ 
of the barons' privileges, the continued plun^^ 
der of the clergy, ^nd the perfidy of th^ 
king. His popularity and his power addr- 
ed weight to his eloquence ; and the barons 
entered into a refolution of redrefllng public 
grievances, by taking theadminiftration of the 
jgovernment into their own hands. 

The firft place where this formidable confe- 
deracy firft difcovered itfelf, was in thcparli- 
ament-houfe, where the barons appeared ia 
complete armour. The king, upon h^ entry^ 
^ed them what was their intention ; to which 
they fubmiflively replied, to make him their 
fovcreign, by confirming his power, and to 
have their grievances redreflcd. Henry, who 
was ready enough to promife whatever was de- 
manded, inftantly aflured them of his intenti* 
ons to give all poflible fatisfa(5lion •, and for that 
purpofe, fummoned another parliament at Ox« 
ford, tQ digefta new plan of government, and to 
cleft proper perfons who were to be entrufted 
with the chief authority. This parliament^ 
afterwards called the mad parliament ^ went ex-^ 
peditioufly to work upon the bufinefs of refor- 
jn^tion. Twf nty-four barpns were appointed^ 

witH 
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wirh fuprcmc authority, to reform the abufe^ 
id the ftate> and Leiceder was placed at their 
bead* Their firft ftep was calculated for the 
good of the people, as it contained the rude 
out-line of thehoufeof com nK>DS, which makes 
a part of the conftitution at this day. They or- 
»»5»- ' dered, that four knights fhould bcchofen by each 
county, who (hould examine into the grievances^ 
of their refpeftivc conftituents, and to attend at 
the enfuing parliament, to give information of 
their complaints. They ordained, that three fef- 
fionsof parliament fhould be regularly held every 
year j that a new high IherifFfhould be annually 
cleded ; that no wards nor caftles^ fhould be 
cntrufted to foreigners ; no new forefts made ; 
nor the revenues of any counties let to farm. 
Thefc coiiftitutions were fo juft, that fome 
of them have been continued to the prefent 
time ; but it was not the fecurity of the 
people, but the eftablilhment of their own 
power, that this odious confederacy endeavour- 
ed to efFeft. Inftead of refigning their power, 
when they had fulfilled the purpofes of their 
appointment,, they ftill maintained themfelves 
ih' an ufurped authority ; at one time pre- 
tending- that they had not as yet digefted all ne* 
ceflkry regulations for the benefit of the ftate j 
at- another, that their continuance in power 
^ I was 
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was the only remedy the people had againft the 
faithlcfs charader of the king : in {hort, they 
refolved to maintain their ftations till they 
ihould think proper to refignr cheir authority. 
The whole ftate accordingly underwent a 
complete alteration-, all its former officers were 
difplaced, and creatures of the twenty-four 
barons were put in their room •, they had even 
theef&onteiy to impofe an oath upon every in- 
dividual of the nation, declaring an implicit obe« 
dience to all the regulations executed, and to 
be yet executed, by the barons, who were thus 
appointed as relets. They not only abridged 
the authority of the king, but the efficacy of 
•parliament, giving up to twelve perfans all 
parliamentary power between each feffion. 
Thus thefe infolent nobles, after having tram- 
pled upon the crown, now threw proftrate all 
the rights of the people, and a vile oligarchy 
was on the point of being eftabliihed for ever. 

The firft oppofition that was made to thefe ~ 
ijfurpations, was from that very power,- which 
fo lately began to take place in the conftitu- 
tion. The knights of the (hire, who, for fomc 
time, had begun to be regularly affembled in a 
feparate houfe, now firft perceived thofe-gricv- 
•ances, which they fubmitted to the fupcrior af- 
fcmbly of the barons for redrcfs, Thefe bold 

and 
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and patriotic men ftrongly rennonflfated agatnff 
the flowncfs of the proceedings of their twenty- 
four rulers ; and, for the firft time, began to' 
fhew that fpiritof juft refiftance, which has ever 
iince actuated their councils in a greater or sr 
Icfe degree. They rcprefented, that thoughr 
the king had performed all the conditions re-' 
quired of him^ the barons had hitherto don^ 
pothing on their part, that ibewed an equal re- 
gard for the people ; that their own intercfts- 
and power feemed the only aim of all their de- 
crees J and they even called upon the king's: 
tldeft fon, prince Edward, to interpofe his au- 
thority, and fave the (inking nation., 

Prince Edward was at this time about twenty-' 
jwo years of age, when the hopes which were 
conceived of his abilities and his integrity renr^ 
dered him an important perfonage in the tran^' 
aftions of the times, and in fome meafure s- 
toned for his father's imbecillity. Upon this* 
occafion his conduft was fitted to imprefs thtf 
people with the higheft idea of his piety and 
juftice. He alledged, when appealed to, that 
hehadfworn to the lateCqnftitutions of Oxford, 
which, though contrary to his own private fen- 
timents, be yet rcfolved by no means to in* 
fringe. At the fame time, however, he fent a 
mcffagc to the barons, requiring them to bring 
2 theii* 
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their undertaking to an end, or otherwife to ^31^ 
pe<a the moft vigorous oppofition to their ufur- 
pations. To this the barons were obliged to^ 
reply, by publilhing a new code of laws, which. 
though it contained fparce any thing mitt-* 
rial, yet they fuppofcd would, *for a while^ 
dazzle the eyes of the people, until they could 
take meafures to confirm their authority upon 
a fecurer foundafion. In this manner, under 
various pretences, and ftudied delays, they 
continued themfelves in power for three years \ 
while the whole nation perceived their aims, 
and loudly condemned their treachery. The 
pope himfclf beheld their ufurpations with in- 
dignation, and abfblved the king and all his fub- 
jedts from the oath which they had taken . to- 
obferve the Provifions of Oxford, 

The people now only wanted a leader to 
fubvcrt this new tyranny impofed upon them ; 
but they knew aot where, nor whom they 
could apply to for fuccour. The king himfelf, 
w^ak, timid, irrefolute, and fuperftitious, was 
in a manner leagued with thofe who oppofed , 
find depreffed his own interefts ; the clergy, who 
formerly gave the people redreft, were become 
an independent body, and little concerned in 
the commotions of the ftate, which they re- 
garded as tame fpedtators. In this diftrefsful 

(ituation. 
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fituation, they had recourfe to young prince 
Edward^ who, at a very early age, had given the 
.firongeft proofs of courage, of wifdom, and of 
conftancy. At firft, indeed, when applied to, ap- 
pearing fenfible of what his father had fuflFered by 
levity aod breach of promife, he rcfufed fomc 
time to take advantage of the pope'^ abfolu- 
uon^ and the people's earned application } but 
being atlaft pcrfuadcd to concur, a parliament 
•was called, in which the king refumed his for* 
nicr authority -, and the barons, after making 
one fruitlefs effort to take him by furprize at 
Winchelter, were obliged to acquiefce in what 
they could not openly oppofe. 

In the mean time the earl of Leiccfter, np 
way diicouraged by the bad fuccefs of his paft 
cnterpnzes, refolved upon entirely overturn- 
ing that power, which he had already humbled. 
For this purpofe he formed a moft powerful 
confederacy with the prince of Wales, who in- 
vaded England with a body of thirty thoufand 
«nen. To thefe babarous ravagers Leicefter 
quickly joined his own forces, and the whole 
4cingdom was foon expofed to all the devaft- 
ations of a licentious army. The citizens of 
London alfo were not avcrfe to his caufe. 
Under the.command of their mayor, Thomas 
Fitz-Richard,afurious and licentious man, they 

• fell 
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rII upon the Jews, and many of the more 
ivealchy inhabitants, pillaging and c^eftroying 
'tvhcre-cvcr they came. The fury of the fac- 
tion was not confihed to London only, but 
broke out in moft of the populous cities of 
the kingdom ; while the king^ with his ufual 
pufiUanimityi deplored the turbulence of the 
times, and in vain applied to the pope for hii 
holy protedliori. 

In this diftrefsful date of the nation, nothing 
now remained^ but an accommodation with the 
infurgent barOns ; and after fome time a trea- 
ty of peace was concluded; but upon the moft 
difadvantageous terins to the king and his par- 
ty. The Provifions of Oxford were again re- a.d. tfiaj. 
ftored, and the barons re-eilablifhed in the fo- 
vereignty of the kingdom; They took pof- 
feflion of all the royal caftles and fprtreffes; 
they eVcn *namcd the ofiiccrs of the king's 
houfiiold i and fummoned a parliament to 
meet at Weftminfter, in order the more fully 
to fettle the plan of their government. By 
this aflembly it was enaded, that the autho- 
rity of the twenty four barons Ihould continue j 
and that hot only during the reign of the king, 
but atlfo during that of prince Edward. - 

But thefe were conditions which, though 
the pufiUanimous king could very cafily fub* 
thit toi yet the young prince would by no 

Vol. I* B b means 
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means acquiefce in. He appealed to the king 
of France, to whom he confcnted to refer the 
fttbjcdk of his infringed pretenfions ; and when* 
that juft monarch declared in his favour, be 
fcfolved to have recourfe to arms, the laft re- 
fuge of oppreffcd royalty. Accordingly, fum* 
moning the king's military vaffals from all 
quarters, and being reinforced by many of the 
more equitable barons, he refolved to take the 
field. His firft attempts were fucccfsfulj 
Northampton, Lcicefter, and Nottingham, fub- 
mitted to his power ; and he proceeded into the 
county of Derby, in order to ravage with fire 
and fword the eftates of fuch as had efpoufed 
the oppofite caufe. On the other fide, the 
earl of Leiceftcr was beficging Rochefter, 
when he was informed of the king's fuccefles^ 
upon which he raifcd the fiege, and retreated 
to London, where he was joined by a body of 
the citizens, amounting to fifteen thoufand 
men. Both armies being thus pretty, near 
equal, they refolved to come to an engage- 
ment, and Lcicefter halted within about two 
miles from Lewes in Suflex ; offering, at the 
fame time, terms of accommodation, which 
he well knew the king would rejeift. Upon 
the refufal of thefe with contempt, both fides 
prepared for a battle with the utmoft rancour 
and animofity. The earl advanced with his 

troops 
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troops niar Lewes, where the king had drawn 
up his forces to give him a proper reception. 
The royal army was formed in three divifions ; 
prince Edward commanded on the right ; 
Richard, the king's brother, who had been 
fome time before made king of the Romans, 
was poftcd on the left wing, and Henry him- 
felf remained in the center. The earl's army 
was divided into four bodies ; the firft was con- 
duced by Henry de Montfort, fon of t|ie ge- 
neral ; the fecond was commanded by the earl 
of Gloucefter ;. the third was under the com- 
mand of the earl himfelf -, and the fourth, con- 
lifting of Londoners, was under the diredtion 
of Nicholas Seagrave. To encourage thefe 
infurgcnts ftill farther, the biftiop of Chichefter 
gave a general abfolution to their party ; ac- 
companied with affurances, that if any of them 
fell in the aftion, they would infallibly be re- 
ceived" into heaven, as a reward for their dif- 
fering in fo meritorious a caufe. The battle 
was begun by prince Edward, who rufhed upon 
the Londoners, placed foremoft in thepoft of 
honour, with fo much fury, that they were 
unable to fuftain the charge, but giving way, 
fled with great precipitation. The prince, 
tranfported with a defire of revenging the in- 
fults they had offered to his mother, purfued 
t}iem four miles off the field of battle, caufing 
B b 2 . a ter- 
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a terrible flaughter. WhOe he was makiDg 
this imprudent ufe of his vidory, the earl of 
Leicefler, who was a Ikilful commander, 
pulhed with alt his forces againft the ene- 
mies left wing, loon put them to the route, 
and took both the king and his brother pri- 
foners. It was a dreadfol prolpeft, therefore, 
to the young prince, who was now returning 
viAorious from the purfuit, to behold the field 
covered with the bodies of his friends ; and 
flill more, when he heard that his father and 
his uncle were defeated and taken* In this 
. deplorable ftate, he at firft endeavoured to in- 
fpire his remaining troops with ardour ; but 
being artfully amufed by Leicefter with a pre- 
tended negotiation, he quickly found his lit- 
tle body of troops furrounded, and he himfelf 
obliged to fubmit to fuch terms as the conque- 
ror thought fit to impofe. Thefc were Ihorr, 
and very conformable to his wretched fitua- 
tion. He, together with another general named 
Henry d'Almain, were to furrender themfelves 
prifoners, as pledges in the place of the king 
and his brother, who were to be releafed. The 
Provifions of Oxford were to continue in full 
force ; but to be revifed by fix Frenchmen, 
appointed by the king of France ; three pre- 
lates, and three noblemen, who, with three 
more of rheir own chufing, were to be inveftecf 

with 
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*With full powers to fettle all difturbances that 
then fubfifted. Such was the convention called 
the Mife of Lewes, 

Thcfc great advantages were no (boner ob- 
tained, than Leicclier refolvcd to poflefs him- 
fclf of that power^ for which he had fo long ^.0.1264^ 
been ftruggling. Inftead of referring the fub- 
jeift in difputc to the king of France^ as was 
agreed on, he kept Richard ftill a prifoner ; 
and though he had already confined prince Ed- 
ward in the caftle of Dover, yet he effedlually 
took care ftill to the king continue alfo in 
bondage. To add to his injuftice, he made 
tjfc of his name for purpofes the moft prejudi- 
cial to the royal interefts ; and while he jevery 
where difarmcd the king's adherents, be was 
cautioufly feen to keep his partizans in a pof- 
ture of defence. The king, a poor contemptible 
fpeftator of his own degradation, was carried 
about from place to place, and obliged to give 
his governors diredions to deliver their caf- 
tles into the hands of his enemy. To this 
ufurpation of the king's authority,. Leicefter 
added the moft barefaced and rapacious ava- 
rice. He feized the eftates of no lefs than 
eighteen barons, as his fhare of the fpoil gain- 
ed in the battle of Lewes. He engrofled to 
Jhimfelf the ranfom of all the prifoners 5 he 
^nonopolized the fele of wool to foreign mar- 
]B b 3 kets J 
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kets ; and to fix himfclf compkatly in autho- 
rity, he ordained tliat all power (hould be ex- 
ercifed by a council of nine perfons, who were 
to be chofcn by three perfons, or the majority 
of them ; and thefe were the earl himfclf, the 
carl of Gloucefter, and the bifhop of Chichefter. 
In this ftretch of power, Leicefter was not ; 
4b entirely fecure, but that he ftill feared the 
combinations of the foreign ftates againft him, 
as well as the internal machinations of the 
royal party. The king of France, at the in- 
terceflion of the queen of England, who had 
taken refuge at his court, aftually prepared to 
reinftate Henry in his dominions ; the pope 
was not fparing in his ccclefiaftical cenfurcs ; 
and tliere were many other princes that pitied the 
royal fufFcrings, and fecretly wiflied the ufur** 
per's fall. The miferable fituation of the king^ 
dom in the end produced the happinefs of pofte- 
rity. Leicefter, to fecure his ill-acquired power, 
was obliged to have recourfe to an aid till now 
entirely unknown in England, namely, that 
of the body of the people. He called a par- 
• liament, where, befides the barons of his own 
party, and feveral ecclefiaftics, who were not 
immediate tenants of the crown, he ordered 
returns to be made of two knights from every 
fiiire; and alfo deputies from the burroughs, 
\A'h:i h had been hitherto ;. confidcred as too m* 
, * coq- 
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confiderablc to have a voice in legiflation. Jan. 20. 

^ A.D. 1165, 

This is the firfl: confirmed outline of an Eng- 
lifh houfe of commons. The people had been 
gaining fome confidcration fincc the gradual 
diminution of the force of the feudal fyftem. 
The eftablifliment of corporation charters, by 
which many of the ruftic flaves were in a ca- 
pacity of refcuing themfelves from the power 
of their mafters, encreafed not only the power 
of the people, but their ardour to be free. Ai 
arts encreafed, the number of thefe little in- 
dependent republics, if they may be fo called, 
increafcd in proportion ; and we find them, at 
che prefent period, of confequence enough to 
be adopted into a fhare of the legifl'aturc. 
Such was the beginning of an inftitution, that 
has fince been the guardian of Britifli liberty, 
and the admiration of mankind. In this man- 
tftr it owed its original to the afpiring aims of 
an haughty baron, who flattered the people 
with the name of freedom, with a defign the 
more completely to tyrannize. 

A parliament aflembled in this manner, to 
fccOnd the views of the earl, was found not fo 
very complying as he expefted. Many of the 
barons, who had hitherto ftcdfaftly adhered to 
his party, appeared difgufted at his immode- 
rate ambition ; and nciany of the people, who 
found that a change of mafttrs was not a 
B b 4 change. 
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phange from mifery to* happin^fs, began t^ 
wifti for the re-cftablifhmcnt of the royal fa- 
mily. In •this exigence, Leiccftcr finding him- 
fclf unable to oppofc the concurring wiftics of 
the nation, was refQlved to tn^kp a' merit of 
what he could not prevent ; and he accord* 
ingly rele^fcd prince Edward from confine, 
ment, and had him introduced at WcftminT 
fter hall, where his frcedoni was confirm- 
ed by the unanimous voice of the barons. 
But though Lciceftcr, had all the populari- 
ty of reftorjng the prince, yet he was politic 
enough to Icpep hjm ftill guarded by his emif- 
faries, who watched all his motions, ^nd frut 
ilrated all his aim^. 

On the other hand, prince Edward, who 
had too much penetration not to perceive tha^ 
he was made the tool of Leicefter's anibition, 
ardently watched an opportunity to regain tha^ 
freedom, of which he then enjoyed but the ap- 
pearance. An opportunity foon offered for pro-? 
curing him a re(loration of his former liberty 
\vith his power. The duke of Glpucefter, one of 
the he^dg of I^ciccftcKs party, being difcontent- 
ed at that nobleman's great powpr, rehired ffotn 
court in difguft, and vvcpt, fpr fafety, to his 
(?ftates on ihc borders of Wales. Leicefter 
was not flow in purfuing him thither ; and tQ 
give greater authority to his arms, carried thtj 
• ' • klni 
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Hing an^ the prince of Wales along with hiin^ 
This wajs the happy opportunity that young Ed- 
yfsurd long wanted in order to cflFea his efcapc. 
Being furnilhed by the earl pf Gloucefter with an 
horfe of extraordinary fwiftnefs, under a pretence 
pf taking the air with fomc of Leicefter's re- 
tjnue,' who were in reality appointed to guard 
him, he propofed that they fhoyld run their 
horfes one againft the other. When he perceiv- 
ed that he had thus fufBciently tired their horfes, 
immediately mounting Gloucefter*s horfe that 
was flill freih, he bid his attendants very politely 
farewel. They followed him indeed for fome time; 
t)ut the appearance of a body of troops belong- 
ing to Gloucefter foon put an end to the purfui<:. 
This happy event feemed the lignal for the whole 
body of the royalifts to rife. The well known 
valour of the young prince, the long train of 
grievances which the people endured ; and the 
countenance of the earl of Gloucefter, a man 
pf great power, all combined to encreafe their 
numbers, and infpire their aftivity. An army 
)vas fqon aflembjed which Leicefter had no 
power to withftand ; an^ he faw his hard-earned 
power every day ravilhed from him, without 
being able to ftrike a finglc blow in its de- 
if nee. His fon, attempting to bring him a 
reinforcement of troops from London, was, 
py a vigorous march of young Edward, fur- 
prizc(l, and his army cut to pieces. 
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It was not long after, that the earl himfcif, 
ignorant of his fon*s fate, paffed the Severne, 
in expedation of the London army ; but in- 
ftead of the troops he expedled, he foon per- 
ceived, that the indefatigable prince was com- 
ing up to give him battle. Nor was it without 
^ a (tratagem that his little army was affaulted. 
While the prince led a part of his troops by a 
circuit to attack him behind, he ordered ano- 
ther body of them to advance with the banners 
of the London army that was juft defeated, 
which, for a long time, the carl miftook for 
aa aftual reinforcement, and made difpofitions 
acccrdingly. At laft, however, this proud but 
unfortunate general, perceived his miftake ; 
and faw that the enemy was advancing againft 
him on all fides, with the moft regular diA 
pofition and determined bravery. He now, 
therefore, found that all was loft ; and was fo 
ftruck with difmay, that he could not help ex- 
claiming, " The Lord have mercy upon our 
fouls, for our bodies are doomed to deftruc- 
tion." He did not, however, abandon all 
hopes of fafety 5 but drew up his men in a 
compaft circle, and exhorted them to fight 
like men who had all to gain or all to fufFer. 
At the fame time, he obliged the old king to 
put on armour, and to fight againft his own 
caufe, in the front of the army. The battle 

foon 
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foon began ; but the earl's army having been 
exhaufted by famine on the mountains of 
Wales, were but ill able tofuftain the impeta* 
ofity of young Edward's attack, w1io bore 
down upon them with incredible fury. Du* 
ring this terribld day, Leicefter behaved with 
aftonilhing intrepidity ; and kept up the fpirit 
of the a6tion from two o'clock in the afternoon, 
till nine at night. At lad, his horfe being kilU 
ed under him, he was compelled to fight on foot^ 
and tho' he demanded quarter, the adverfe par- 
ty refufed it, with a barbarity common enough 
in the times we are dcfcribing. The old king, v 
who was placed in the front of the battle, wa5 
foon wounded in thelhoulder; and not being 
known by his friends, he was on the point of 
being killed by a foldier ; but crying out, I am 
Henry of Winchefter the king, he was faved by 
a knight of the royal army. Prince Edward hear- 
ing the voice of his father, inftantly ran to the 
Ipot where he lay, and had him conduced to a 
place of fafety. The body of Leicefter being 
found among the dead, was barbaroufly mang- 
led by one Roger Mortimer ; and then, with 
an accumulation of inhumanity, fent to the 
wretched widow, as a teftimony of the royal 
party's fucccfs. 

This viftory proved decifive ; and thofe 
who were formerly per&cuted, now be*.* 

came 
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came oppreflbrs in their turn. The king, 
^ho was grown vindi^ive from his fuflFcrings, 
was now refolved to take a fignal vengeance 
on the citizens of London, who had ever for* 
warded the intereits of his opponents. In this 
exigence, fubmiflion was their only refource i 
and Henry was hardly prevailed upon from 
totally deftroying the city. He was at laft 
contented to dcprivp it of its military en- 
figns and. fortifications, and to levy upon the 
inhabitants a very heavy contribution. Fitz- 
W 5» Richard, the feditious mayor, was imprifoned^ 
and purchafed his pardon with the lofs of hi^ 
fubftance. The rebels every were fpbmittcd, 
or were purfued with rigour. Their caflles 
were taken and demoliflied ; and fcarce any 
were found that difputed the king's authorir 
ty. Among the few who ftill continued re- 
fraftory, was one Adam Gordon, formerly gOr 
venor of Dunfter caftle, and very much celc- 
|)rated for his prodigious ftrcngth, and great 
bravery. ThLs courageous baron maintained 
himfclf for fome time in the forefts of Hamp- 
shire, and ravaged the countje? gf Perks and 
Surrey. Prince Edward was, ^t length, pbli- 
ged to lead a body of troops into that part of 
the country to force him from thence ; and at- 
tacked his camp with. great bravery. Being 
iT^nfpprtcd with the natural iippetuofity of 

youth^ 
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youth, and the ardour of the aftion, he leapt bvefr 
the trench, by which it was defended, attend- 
ed by a few followers ; and thus found himfelf 
xinexpeftedly cut off from the reft of his army. 
Gordon foon diftinguifhed him from the reft of 
his attendants ; and a fingle combat began be- 
tween thefe two valiant men, which, for a long 
time, continued doubtful. But the prince's for- 
tune at laft prevailed : Adam's foot happening 
to flip, he received a wound, which difabled him 
from continuing the aflion, and he remained at 
the mercy of the conqueror. Edward was as mer- 
ciful as he was brave; he not only granted him 
his life, but introduced him that very night to 
his confort at Guilford ; procured him his par- 
don and eftate, and received him into favour. 
Gordon was not ungrateful for fuch mercy; 
he ever after followed the prince ; and was of- 
ten found combating by his fide in the mofb 
dangerous fhock of battle. In this manner, 
the generofity of the prince tempered the info- 
fence of viftory ; and ftrength was gradually 
reftored to the different members of the confti- 
tution, that had been fo long weakened by the 
continuance of civil difcord. 

Edward having thus reftored peace to the 
kingdom, found his affairs now fo firmly efta- 
blifhed, that it was not in the pov^er of any 
flight difguft taken by the licent\Q^s batont 
2 ta 
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to fliake them. The carl of GlQuccftcrt indeed, 
who had been fo inftrumenul in reftoring the 
king to the crown, thought that no recom* 
pence could equal hia merits. He therefore 
engaged once more in open rebellion i but was 
ibon brought to fubmiflion by the prince, who 
obliged him to enter into a bond of twenty 
thoufand marks, never to enter into fimilar 
fchemes for the future. The kingdom being 
thus tolerably compofed, that fpirit of adventure 
and ardour for ibilitary glory, which (hone 
forth in all this prince's aftions, now impelled 
him to undertake the expedition againft the in* 
fidcis in the Holy Land. The crufadewas at 
that time the great objeft of ambition ; all other 
wars were confidered as trifling, and all other 
fucceffes as mean, in comparifon of thofc 
gained over the enemies of Chrift and his re- 
ligion. To that renowned field of blood 

. flocked all the brave, the pious, the ambitious, - 

, and the powerful. 

In purfuance of this refolution, which, tho* 
fucceeding falhions of thinking have condemn^, 
ed, yet certainly then was profccuted upon the 
nobleft motives. Edward failed from England 
with a large army, and arrived at the camp of 
Lewis, the king of France, which lay before Tu- 
nis ; and where he had 'the misfortune to hear of 
that good monarch's death before bis arrival. The 

prince. 
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prince, however, no way difcouragcd by this 
event, continued his voyage, and arrived. at 
the Holy Land in fafety. 

He was fcarce departed upon this pious expe- 
dition, when the health of the old king began to 
decline ; and he found not only his own CQofti- 
tution, but alfo that of the ftate, in fuch a dan- 
gerous iituation, that he wrote letters to his 
fon, prefling him to return with all difpatch. 
The former calamities began to threaten the' 
kingdom again ; and the barons, taking ad^ 
vantage of the king's weaknefs, oppreffcd the 
people with impynity. Bands of robbers in- 
feftcd various parts of the nation j and the po^ 
pulace of London once more refumcd their ac- 
cuftomed licentioufnefs. To add to the king^s 
ijneafinefs, his brother Richard died, who had ' 
long aflifted him with his advice in all emer- 
gencies. He therefore, ardently wifhed for 
the return of his gallant fon, who had placed. 
the fceptre in hands that were too feeble to 
hold it. At laft overcome by the cares of gQ- 
vernmcnt, and the infirmities of age, he order- 
ed himfelf to be removed, by eafy journics, 
from St. Edmund's to Weftminfter,' where, 
lending for the earl of Glouccfter, he obliged 
him to fwear that he Would preferve the peace 
'of. the kingdom i and, to the utmoft of his 
power, maintain the interefts of his fon. That 
I fame 
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fame night be expired, and the next morhirlg 
the great feal was delivered to the archbtiho|> 
of York, and the lords of the privy-counciL 

Thus died Hehry, in the fixty-^fourth year of . 
his agfr, and the fifty (ixth of his reign, the 
longeft to be met with in the Englilh annak. 
He was a prince more adapted for pri- 
vate than for public life-, his eafe, fimplt- 
<:ity,' and good niture, would have fecurcd 
him that happtnefs in a lower ilation^ of which 
they deprived him opon a throne. How- 
ever, from his calamities, the people after* 
wards derived the moft permanent Ueflings ; 
that liberty which thoy extorted from his weak- 
ftefs they continued to preferve under bolder 
princes, who fucceeded him. The flame of free- 
dom had now diffufed itfclf ^rom the incorpo^ 
fated towns through the whole mals of tl* peo- 
ple, and ever afterwards blazed forth at con-^ 
venient feafons ; fa that in proportion as the 
upper orders lofl:j the people were fure t6 be 
gainers. In this conteft, though they often laid 
down their lives, and fufFered all the calamities 
of civil war, yet thofe calamities were confi* 
dcred as nothing, when weighed againft the nd* 
vantages of freedom and fecurity. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME* 
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^P^^^^t founds ilic kingdom of the South Saxori^ 

jAgricohy ient into Britain^ 23— defeats the Caledonians^ 
ib.— ^fails roiiuid Britstini 24r-^humanizes the BritonSy 
. lb. — inftru£ts them in the arts of peace, ib. 

j^^J,. account o£j 72— fucceeds to jhe crdwn, 73— 
marches againft the Daneis, ib. — ^js defeated, ib.— ^ 
relinquiOies the enfigns of his dignity, 74 — roytes 
the Dahes 77— eqjiips a ftrong . fleet, 78— *x^ceives 
homage from the lungs of Wales, ib* — cultivates the; 

> iarts of {>ea€e5 79««<-^rebuilds the ruined cities ib.-^ 
eftablifhes ^ regulars militia, ib. — provides a naval 
force, ib. — defeats the pirates, 80 — encourages li- 
terature, 82 — founds, the univerfity of Oxford, ib, 
—encourages manufactures, ib. — his chara£l^r, ib. 

^Jtmbrtfiusj fucceeds Vor timer, 41-- dereats the Saxons 
and reftores the Britifh intereft and dominion, 43^ ' 

Angle fia^ iile of, taken by Paulinus, 20 

Anjelrri^ archbifhop of Canterbury, declares for Urban, 
»I77 — oppofes the king's orders^ 178 — retires to 
Romd, 179— recalled by Henry, 186 — engages in 
the king's party, 188 

Arthur^ king of £ngland, an account of, 43, 

^r/Ai/r, nephew to John, claims the throne, 303;.— 
fubmits to his uncle, 303 — flies to the court of France, 
304 — defeated and taken prifoner, 303 — put to death, 
ib. 

ArU and fcienccs, tranfplanted into Engi«^d> 6a 

Voi. I. > C c ^ 4fcal<m^ 
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j^tf/^, taken by the ehriftians, S83 

Atheling Edgais* retreats into Scotland, 147. — retofM 
to England, and Ktcs retired, ib. 

Jthelftafiy ravages Scotland^ 86 — fubdues Conikntine^ 
ib. 

Augujiinty the monk^ fent into Britain, ^^-^Vv^ exem** 
plary conduft, 50— lands in the; ifle ofThinet, ib* 
converts Ethelbert to chriftianity, 51 — confecrated 
archbiQiop of Canterbury, ibid. 

Augujhis^ forms a defign of invading Britain, 13— di- 
verted from It, bow, ib. — 

i' 

B 

jyARONIESy eftaWilhcd by WilUam the Corf* 

*^ ' queror, 149 

Baronsy their power in the rcign of William I. 14^—- 
form a confpiracy againfl: John, 314 — ^prefent their 
demands to the king', 325— dcfpifc the pope's re- 
monftrance, 327 — make war againfl the king, 329* 
encamp on Runemede, 331 — obtain the great charter 
of liber'tiesy 322 — twenty-five of their orfer appoint^ 
ed as confervators of the public liberty, 336 — lidttced 
to the moft deplorable circumflances, 339*— apf>ly to 
Philip for relief, ib. — ^become the tyrants of the peo- 
ple, 3«)— refign their (Siftles, 351 — their un- 
bounded authority, 364^— fubmit to Henfry IH. 36S 
—conclude a peace, 369 

J9/7f/i^ of Haftings, 181 
^ Beckett Thomas a, his extra£tionf 224— a cferk in tlie 
Sheriffs-office, ib.— preferred by the arehbifhop rf 
Canterbury, 255— ftudies the civil law at Bologna, ib* 
—.made archdeacon of Canterbury, ibr. — recommended 
ta Henry II. ib. — made chancellor, ib. — ^hiis immeirfc 
revenues, ib. — his pomp and magnificence, 226— his 
conduft while chancellor, ib. — promoted to the fee of 
Canterbury, 227— refigns the feals, ib.— changes hi» 
/ conduft,228 — oppofes the king, 230 — is commanded 

by the kin^ to furrender his caftles^ ^231 — quits Loii« 
don apruptly, ib. — ^fubnjHs to the king, ib.-^figns the 

Con(UtuUQn» 
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, ^Cbnftitutions of Clarendon, 232= — redouWcsi Ws adf- 
terities, 233 — ^his goods and clbattels confifcated, 234 
— his ihfoknt condu£t, 235 — rputs himfelf under the 
J)ope's proteftion, 236— retires to the continent^ 
ih. — excommunicates the king's cTiief minifters by 
name — 23^ — obtains leave to return, 241 — ^his ad- 
Vaiitagious terms of agreement, 242 — his fplendid 
progrefs through Xent, '243 — ^fufpends the archbifhop 
of York, ib. — excommunicates the bifhops of Lon-* 
don and Salisbury, 244— is murdered at the altar, 
246^-con{idered as a faipt, ib. 
j^ertram de Jourdon, wounds Richard I. with an arrowy 
296 — his noble ahfwer to that prince^ 297'^^fet at 
liberty, ib. — flead aliye by Marcade, ib. 
JBirtha^ qpeen pf Kent^ exerts herfelf in the caufe of 

Chriftianity, 50 
Biathim^ prince of North Wales joins with Edwin aud 

Morcar againft William, 144 

poadiceoi her cruel ufage, 21 — eicites the Britons tol 

. revolt, ib* — heads a confidcrable army^ ib. — defeated 

by the Romans, 22 — puts an ^nd to her life by 

poifon, ib, 

Sritortniay its name, whence, 2-*'its commodities^ 

wfa^t, 4 . ' . . 

JSritons^ their ancient ftate^ i — little kfiown before thfe 
time of the Romans, 1 — their general name, ib.-— 
how diftinguiflied from ftrangers, ib.-^their rtiannei* 
6f living, 3— their cloathing, ib; — their language, 
cuftoixiSi religion, ^nd government, 4 — their war- 
chariots, 5-T-their druids, 6 — ^their fuperftition, ib. 
—their altars, ib. — their courage, 7— are invaded by 
Csefar, 10 — fend embaffadors to appeafe Caefar, it.-^ 
their defence againft Caefar, ii~are obliged to fub- 
mit, ib. — accept the terras offered by Caefer, ib.— 
relieved from the terrors of war, 1 2 — negleft the per- 
formance of their ftipulations, ib. — ^are again invaded, 
lb. — make choice of Caffibelaunus for their com- 
mander, ib.— fend an embafiy to Auguftus, 13— their 
humani^ to Roman foldiers Wrecked on their coaft 14. 
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— ticir great improvements in war, commerce, &0 
Jl>, — revolt agamft the RomaiiSi 21— civilized by 
Agricola, 24 — left by the Romans, 28 — invaded by 
the Pifts and Scots, ^— apply, in vain, to Rome for 




wall, 46 — rebel againff Ed^vy, 94 
Surghy, Hubert dc, appointed chief jufficiary, 35O — 
quiets the turbulent barons, 351 — is* difcarded from- 
his office, 3.52 — takes Tanihxary ia a church ib.-— eC- 
tiapesand lives retired^ 353^ 



^MSARy his de(?gri of invading BVitam> 9 — his re*- 
^ fon for fo doing, 10 — receives the Britiili em)bar> 

fadors, ib. — fets fail for B'ritoin, ib.— -lands at Deal, 

ib. — overcomes the Britons, 11 — returns into Gaul,» 
• 1:2— invades Britain a fecdnrf time, ib. — burns the 

capita] city of Caflibelaanus, 13 — returns agaiir into 

Gaul, ib. , . 

CamP'fighty what, 150 
Canute f the Dane» invades England, i(5^ — is oppofod 

by Edmun^ ib. — divides the kingdom with that 
. prince, ib. — Is crowned king, ib. — ^the duplicity of 

his conduct,, ib.-^marries Emma, daughter to the 

Buke of Nor^mandy, idg — undertakes a, pitgrimage 

to Romd, no — adulations of his fubjeffs, ib. — « 

convinces theni of their error, ib. — his death, iii 
CaraHacus^ oppo&s the Romans, 1^6 — is defeated and 
. fent prifoner to Rome,- ,17— his noble behaviour be-* 

fore Claudiils, 18 — pardoned and fi?t at Kberty, 19 
CaJJibelaunuSi commander in cinef of the Britiib forces^ 

ii-T-accepts the conditions offered hkn by Cielar, ilv 
dauSn, king of Weflex, fubdiies the Britons, 55—* 

attac&s tht Saxons, ib.— driven from the throne, 56. 
Ceodwalk^ king of WeiTex, fubdues the yngdonv of 

Sttfiex, 56 
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Cerdicy founds the kingdom of the Weft-Saxons, 42 — 

jCharta Forefta, what, 346 

£lhrijiianity^ introduced into Britain, 33 — preached ia 

England by Auguftine tfic monk, 49 
Claudius^ invades Britain, 16 — receives the fubmilRoiji 

of many of the inhabitants, ib» — pardons Caraftacus, 

ConfpirtHy^ of Edwin and Morcar, jfruftrated by Wilt- 

liam, 144 
Conjljtutions of Oxford, wjhat, 364 
Crufadcy preached up by Peter the hermit, 174 
Cyprus, ifiandof, reduced by Richard I. ;28^ " 

• 

D 

T\ANESy invaded EngUrad, 65-4and upon the 
••-^ ifland of Shippey, 66 — ^^routed by Egbert, 67 — 
— land at South'ampton, ib.— repulfed by Ethelwolf, 
lb, — Jiand on the ifle of Thanet, and form a fettlement, 
68 — routed by king Alfred, 77 — invade England, 
102— fign a treaty with the Eaglifli, ib.— ^are raaf- 
facred, 104 
Doomfday book, what, 160 
Druids y account of, 6 — their great pewer, 7 
■Cunjlan^ account of, gi — his authority at court, 92-*- 
infolent behaviour to the king, ib- — banifhed the king- 
dom, 93 — returns to England, 94 — bead* the cc^ 
fcels, ib^ 



J^ARPJVEALD^ king of tlie Eaft- Angles, fern- 

-^-^ braces the chriftian religion, '53 — relapfes inta 
idolatry, ib. 

£qft'An^lesy converted to ejiriftiaiiity, 53 

JEdgafj placed at the head of the populace, 94--<^ai€ends 
the throne, ib. — ^wholly guided by the monks, 95-^ 
his great fplendor, ib. — rowed in his barge by eight 
tributary kings, ib. — carries off Edithai a nun, ^96— 
•^retains EJfleda the Fair, ib. — fends Ethelwald to fee 
C c 3 . Elfri44» 
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Elfrida, 97 — receives a falfe account of that lady, ib 
confents to her niarrhge with Ethelwald, 98— vifits 
Elfrida, 99 — ttzhs Ethelvirald, ib.— ^marries Elfridsi 
lb. — hisdeath^ 100 ' 

Edmund, afcends the throne, 87 — curbs the llcenciouf- 
ncfs of the people, ib. — inftitutes capital punifli- 
ments, ib. — murdered by Leolf, the robber, 88 

Edfnund^ iiirnamed Ironfide, afcends the English throne, 
X06 — his battles with Canute, 107 — makes a tueaty 
with that printe, ib. — murdered by his fervants, ib. 

Edred^ placed on the throne, 88--fupprefies the infur* 
redions of the Danes, 89 — is entirely governed by 
Dunflan, ib. — his death, 90 

Edward, the Elder, fucccflbr to Alfred, 84 — ^his fuc» 
ceffes, 85— builds fevcrgl caftles, ib. — fubducs the 
E^-Angles, ib. 

Edtvardy the Martyr, afcends the throne, lOO — is mur» 
dered by order of Elfrida, 101 

Edward^ furnamed the Confcfibr, ?ifcends the Epglifli 
throne, 114. — mijdnefs of his government^ 115 — 
confines his mother in a monaftery, ib. — oppofed by 
Godwin, 117 — confifcates the eftates of that noble* 
man, ib.— his death i22'^charaaer, ib. 

Edward^ prince of Wales, ^aken prifoner at the battle jtsf 
Lewes^ 372 — gains his liberty, ib.— defeats the Lon- 
dcmers, 377 — totally defeats, the earl of Leicefter, 
379 — his fingle combat with Adam Gordon* 381 — 
his generofity to that brqve man, ib. — undertakes an 
expedition to the Holy Land, 382 

Edwin^ king of Numberland, converted to chriftianity, 
52— joins in a confpiracy againft William, 144 

^Edwy, oppofes the power of the monks, 90 — marries 
Elgiva, 92-^is divorced, 93 — his death, ib* 

Eg^^^U grows very popular, 57 — withdraws to the 
court of Charlemagne, ib — recalled from France, 58 
' — afcends the throne of Weffex, ib.— defeats the 
Cornifh Britons, 59 — routs the Mercians, 60 — make^ 
himfeif mailer of Kent, ib.— receives the fubmiffion 
of the Eaft-S^xons, ib,— becomes jn^ftcr of Mercia, 

6j 
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6l*— fiibducs the kingdom of Northumberland, ib»— 
. is folcmnly crowned king of England, 62 
£lfiidai on^ of £dgar*s miftreiTes, 96 
JBlgivoy jqueen to Edwy, her cruel treatment, 91— 

banifhed) 93 — returns to England, 94 — taken pri-. 

foner, ib. — put to death, ib. 
Elfridoy daughter to the earl of iDevonflilre, 97 — mar« 

ricd to Ethelwald, ib.— beloved by the king, 99—. 

married to Edgar, ib. — caufes Edward, her fen-in- 

law, to be ftabbed, 100 
Mffix^ kingdom of, receives the chriftian religion, 54. 
Ethelbertf king of Kent, converted to chriflianity^ 5 1 
Ethehurga^ exerts herfelf in die caufe of chriftianity, 

E their ed^ afceitds the throne, 10 1 — his follies and vices, 
. ib.— his puffilanimous , behaviour, 102 — maflacre^. 

the Danes, 104 — returns to London, ic6 — reftored 

to the throne, ib. — his death, ib. 
Etbelwaldy the favourite of Edgar, fent to fee "Elfrida, 
. 96 — makes a falfe report to the king, 97— marries 

that lady, ib. — is dabbed by Edgar, 99 
Bthelwolfj n\ake$ a pilgrimage to Rome, 69— dividdi 

the kingdom with Ethelbald, 70 
EuJIacey count of Bologrie, vifits Edward, 116 — fray 
V between his fervant6 a&d the inhabitants of Dover, ib. 



Tj^A MIN E^ a dreadful one, 209 
^ ./>a^/tf/ law, reformed, 149 
Fitzojborne^ the lawyer, fee Longbeard^ 



f^LANyJLLEi Ralph de, commands an Englifli 
^^ army againft the Scots, 262 — defeats the enemy 
atAl»^ick, i\>. — ^takes William king of Scotland pu« 
foner, 263 — refigns his employni^^^ 27S 
Godwin^ eari, 1P9— -bis gallant bel\^^-'^t itv I^etirca\>k^ 



INDEX. 

Edward on the throne, 114— this treachery, xi6-^ 

takes Shelter in Flanders, ' 1 1 7 — his eftates confifcated. 

ib. — is afiifted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, ai^a 
• lands in England, 118 — his death, ib. 
Cordon J Adam, fights in Angle combat with prince 

Edward, 38 1, — is defeated, and pardoned, ib. — his 

gratitude, ib. 
Crayi John de, chofen archbifhop of Canterbury, 31 Q 

—his eleftion fet afide by the pope, 311 
Gregory J pope, his remarkable apoftrophe, 49 — fen^I^l 

-^ugulhne into England, ib. 

H 

TJjtRDICNUTEy crowned, 112— his cruel dff, 

'/^ pofition, ib. — ipipoles a grievous tax on his fub-» 
jefb,. 113 — his avarice, ib — ^his death, ib. 

flarfagoTy afTifts Tofti, 1 24^s flain in battle, 125 

HaroMy fon of Canute, afcends the throne, 1 1 i-Miit 
vides the kingdom with bis brother Hardicnute, ib, 
puts prince Alfred to death, 1 1 2 — his death9 ib* 

Jfiaroldy fon of Godwin, his virtues and abilities, 1 1 8-^ 
his great popularity, 119 — bis growing power, i2Q 
— repels the Welih, ib.— his juftice and 'integrity, 
121 — becomes the idol of the people, ib — afpires to 
the crpwn, ib.—:afcends the throne of England, »2J 
— his equitable adminiftration,ib, — is oppofedby his 
brother Tofti, who raifesan afmy againft him, ib. — 
gives him battle at Stamford, iiz4 — obtains a com- 
plete victory, 125— makes himfelf mafter of a Nor- 
wegian fleet, ib. — his generous treatment of prince 
Olave, ib — declared an iifurper, 1 29 — excommuni-i 
catcd by the pope, ib. — marches againfl Willian^ 
duke of Nprmandy, 130— his army, ib, — his be-* 
haviour in the battle, 1 31 — flain by an ztvow^ 133, 

JiafliriTiy battle of, 151 

7ilr«^/^,'folc commander of the Saxons, 40— cruelty to 
the Britons, ib. 

fienryj I. furnamed Beauclerc, afcends the Englifh 

throne, 183— fccures his brother's • trcafurea, 184 — 

' grants his fubiecls a diarter, 4:85 — cftabljCbes the 

churches 
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churches in poiTeiBon of their immunities, ib. — re^ ' 
calls Anfclm, i86 — marries Matilda, a niece of 
^Edgar Atheling, ib. — ^his crown claimed by his bro-* 
ther, 187 — pays bis court to Anfelm, i88 — makes ai 
treaty with his brother, ib. — ba^^ilhes feyeral of bis 
barons, 1.89 — pafles over into Norniaridy at the heai 
of his army, 190 — defeats his brother's army and 
takes him prifoner, 192— reduces^ Normapdy and re-* 
turns to England, 193— condemns his brother to per^ 
petual impriibnment, ib.^— founds the abbey of Read- 
ing, ib, — has a difpute with Anfelm, 194 — en^ 
deavours to fcize the fon of bis brother Robert, ib.— 
defeats the French army, 196 — caufes his fon to be 
recognized, by the ftates of England, 197 — lofes his 
fon in his return to England, 198-^his extreme gri^f 
for this misfortune, 199-r-rhis death and ^haraflteri 
200 . ^ 

flenryy IL. oppofes Stephen, 2i5-ff-knighted by his 
tmde David, king of Scotland, ib. — marries Eleanor, 
daughter of the duke of Guienne, ib. — invades Eijgr 

, land, 216— makes a treaty with Stephen, 217 — 
mounts the Engliih throne, 220 — corre^s jnany 
abufes in the government, ib.— demoli(he§ many 
wfelefs caftles, ib,-r-regulates the coin, ib. — ^grants 
jcharters to ftveral towns, 221 — encourages agricul- 
ture, ib. — reduces the Welfli to fubmiffion, ib. — ex- 
tends his dominions on the continent, ^22— advance^ 
Thomas a Becket to the fee of Canterbury, 224 — his 
familiarity with that prelate, 226 — refolves to reftify 
the errors of the clergy, 229— is oppofed by Becket, 
230 — puniihes Becket fpr his obftinacy, 231 — dcr 
termines to throw off all dependence on the pope^ 
^39-rpcrmits Becket to return from the continent, 
fl^.0 — is e^afperated at the infolent^ condu£l; ^f that 
prelate, 244 — his remarkable exclanaation agiiuft. xjcve 
jarchbiflaop, ,245 — his confterns^tioix ^^ tlv^ ivevfs o£ 
Becket'S deatbi 247— undertakes an J^-•^dv^^a^•^?,^'^^ 
Ireland, 248 — Unds in Ireland, c^^^V ^.q^'^^'^^'^^ ^^ 
<:onqueft of that kingdom, 254-^^-^ vtvA>'^'^^^ ^^^ 
fenliry, ib,~is oppofcd bjr ^^ ^AV^ %, ^^^^^^ 
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penance at the flirint of Thomas a Becket, 261—* 
fcourgcd by the monks, ib.— obtains a decifive vie- 
tdry over the Scots, 262 — raifcs the fiegc of Rouen, 
263 — grants his fons advantageous terms of peace, lb, 
— receives the homage of William king of Scotland, 
[ 264 — ^his domedic and political conduft, ib.-^renews 
• the trials by juriesj 265 — eftablifhes a well-armed 
militia, ib. — holds a conference with the king of 
France, 267 — takes the crofs, 268 — ^is- obliged to tiib- 
mitto a difhonourable peace, 270— pronounces a ma- 
ledl6%ion on his children, 271— his death ib. — 'hi* 
charafter, 272 — his iflue, 274 
Jienry^ III. crowned king of England at Gloucefter, 
346 — grants a new charter of liberties, ib.— ^-his temper 
and difpofition, 349 — \\\s incapacity for governing, 
351 — his brother Richard forms a confederacy againfl: 
him, 352 — is obliged to fubmit to the haughty de- 
mands of his infolent vaflals, ib.— difcards his faith- 
fulfervant Hubert de Burgh, ib, — orders him to be 
dragged from the church wherein he had taken fane* 
tuary, ib. — ^his timid and irrefolute condu£t, 353 — 
takes, into his particular favour Peter de Roches, bi* 
{hop of Winchefter, ib. — invites over a great number 
of foreigners, ib.— his.conduft highly difguftful to 
his barons, ib. — confifcates the eftaies of fevcral of his 
nobility, 354 — ^is compelled to difmifs his favourites, 
and rid the kingdom of foreigners, ib.^«^again relapfes 
into his former weaknefs of careffing foreigners, ib, 
— excites the refentment of his people, 355 — confers 
the chief benefices of the kingdom on Italians, 356— 
is enraged at the infults offered to the pope's legate, 
358 — foolifhly engages in an artful .fchemc of the 
pope's, 359 — his barons enraged at his foUyf 36c>^ 
defblves the parliament, ib. — convenes another par- 
liament, ib. — is obliged to have recourfe to the mean- 
cfl arts in order to railc money, ib. — receives a large 
fupply from the parliament cjn condition of granting 
them redrefs, 361 — renews the charter, ib.— affifb 
in the ceremony of denouncing excommunication 
agaihftall thofe whofeo^W infringe upon the charter, 

ibr 
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tb.— 1)reaks all his promifes to his parliament) and U 
again governed by foreigners, ib. — a confederacy 
formed againftbim by Simon Montfort, earl of Lei* 
cefter, 362 — his. baronsj appear before him in the 
parliament-houfe, in complete armour, 363 — promifes* 
ijhem all poflible fatisfaftion, ib. — fummonfes ano- 
ther parliament at Oxford, called the mad parliament, 
jb. — 'his fon, prince Edward, oppofes the infolenc€ 
ot the barons, 366 — his diftrefled fituation, 367—^ 
jcalls a parliament and refumes his former authority, 

, 368 — is obliged to conclude a difadvantagious peace 
with the infurgent barons, 369 — ^raifes an army againft 
|he barons, 370 — iubdues Northampton and feveral 
other towns, ib. — enters the county of Derby, and 
lays it wafte with fire and fword, ib.— refolves to come 
to an engagement with the rebels, ib. — ^refufes terms 
pf accommodation offered by Leicefter, ib. — is takea 
prifoner by Leicefter, 372 — his unhappy fituatipn, 
373 — ^^s caufe efpoufed by foreign powers, 374 — is 
carried by Leiccfler into Wales, 376— is obliged by 
Leicefter to put on armcnir and fight at the head of 
his army againft his fon, 377— receives a wound in 
his (houlder, being unknown to his friends, 370 — -is 
in danger of being "flai.n, ib. — difcovers himlelr and 
is ordered by his fon to be conduced to a place of 
fafety, ib. — his ^rmy obtain a complete viftory, ib.— - 

' refojves to wreak his vengeance on the citizens of Lpni* 
don, 380— is diverted from his purpofe by the fub- 
miffions of the people, ib. — demolifhes their caftlcs 
and fortifications, ib. — finds his health decline, 383 
Jiis kingdom again difturbed by refraftory barons, iU 
—removes from St. Edmund's to Weftminfier, ib,— 
his death and charafter, 384 , 
flenryy brother to Stephen,— created abbot of Glaftbn- 
bury, and bifhop 0/ Winchefter, ^nl"^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
influence in favour of his broth^^w ^f^y^\A^t,%\.^ 
vindicate the privileges of the cK> ^ ^ 7,0b— ^^"5^^^ 
|he caufe of MaUlda, ?H-b9&erv^^CVV%^ vsx ^ft^^^^> 
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JEWS maflacrcd by Richard 1. 276 
Jna^ king of Wcffex, fubducs the Britons, 56— 
compiles a body of laws, ib. — aflembles a council of 
the clergy, 57 — undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, 
ib.— retires into a cloifter, ib. 

Jnnocent III. his 'artful conduft, 311 — his prefcnt ta 
John, ib. — lays England under an interdifl, 313-—' 
excommunicates John, 315 — abfolve3 John's fubjefts 
from their oaths of fidelity, 316 — gives the kingdom 
of England to another, ib. 

hterdiSff fenjtcnce of, what, ^13 

yobn^ brother to Richard I. joms the king of France, 
289 — claims the crown of England, ib.— his claim 
rejeded by the barons, 290 — his pofleffions con- 
fifcated, 294 — makes his fubmiflion to his brother, 
295 — fucceeds him sis king of England, 301* — is in 
danger of being oppofed by prince Arthur, his nephew, 
302 — renews the war with France, ib.— concludes a 
treaty with Philip, 303 — marries Ifabell a, daughter, 
of count Angouleme,, ib — quells a dangerous in* 
furredtion formed againft him, ib. — offends his b^- 
jTons, 304 — another dangerous confederacy formed 
^inft him, ib. — renders himfelf contemptftle, ib. 
—his cruel treatment of his nephew and his mother, 

. Ib. — is oppofed by young Arthur in concert with 
Philip, 305— defeats the prince and takes him pri- 
ibner, ib. — confines him in the caftle of Falaife, ib. 
— refolves tp put him to death, ib. — removes Arthur 
tpthe caftle of Rouen, 306— repairs thither himfelf 

1 at midnight, and orders the prince to be brought be- 
fore him, ib- — ft^tb^ the [prince with his own hand, 
207 — isd^tefted for this inhuman aftion, ib.— is de- 
prived of all his French provinces, 308-^lofes tjie 
whole dutch y of Normandy, ib.— accufes his barons 
as the caufc of his ill fuccefs, 309— his ridiculous 
treatment of bis barons, ib. — his pufillanimbus con- 
duftj ib.-»-f(?ts failjgn;! landsatRochellc^ib.— marches 



j 
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fd Angers^ and lays the city in aflies, ib. — rttitrtii 
inglorioufly to England, ib. — his impdite behaviour with 
rcfpeft to the clergy, 3 io-*-receives' a metaphorical f>rc-' 
fcnt from the pope, 3.1 1 — refufe^ to admit StepheftLang- 
ton as archbifliop- of Canterbtiry, 312 — expels tSef 
monks from thciir consent, and takes^poffeffion of their 
revenues, i}). — receives a^threatning meflage from the. 
pope, ib. — is entreated by his bifhops to receive tbe 
new- elefted primate, 313 — his violent befetvidftr; ib. 
his authority treated with contempt, 314 — is eiC- 
communicated by the pope, 315— oppofed by hi® 
fubje£ls, rb. — puts Geofry, archdeacon of Norwich^ 
fo death, ib. — ^his fubjefts abfolved from their oaths 
df allegiance by the pope, '316 — his deplorable fitua- 
tion, ib.— Ihuts himfelf up in the eaftlc of Notting- 
ham, ib. — ^puts all the Welfli hoftages to death, ib. — 
re'quires the fons and daughters of his barons as li(^- 
tages for their obedfence, ib. — fends a body of forces 
to feize the perfbn of Braufe, a nobleman, whofe 
wife had refufed t^give up her children, 317 — throws 
thewifeandfon into prifon, and has them ftarvedtodeath, 
ib. — his kingdom offered, by the pope, to the king of 
France, ib. — his perplexed (ituation, 318— raifes an 
army to oppofe Philip, ib. — advances to Dover at the 
head of- his forcesj ib. — has an interview wrth the 
pope's legate, 319 — agrees to fubfnit to that pbutiiF,, 
320— takes a folemn oath of obedience to that pontiff, 
ib. — confents to reinftate Langton in the primacy 
.32 1— receives his crown from the legate, ib. — rc- 
Jdlves to profecute the war with France, ib, — his bar- 
barous treatment of Peter Pomfret, an hermit, 322— 
his odious proceedings both in public and private, ib. 
-'— his barons, in conjuftfon with Langton, form a con- 
federacy againft him, '323 — refufes the demands o£ 
the barOns, 325-^is^treated with haughtinefs by thein, 
ib. — diverts their purpafe by a promife of givitv^'aL 
pofitive reply to their requeft, ib,--folicits xV {a'^Ck>\t' 
of the clergy, 326— takes the crofs, il>.~a^^^\s. \a 
the pope againft his barons, i\^ • favowr^^ViV' '^^ 
pope, 327-his fubjcfts take *rii^^^ia<^^Vttv^ '^^^ 
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c tch^B the ardibiih(^ of Canterbury and btJiers. tor 
tneet the rebels and know their requeft, ib. — is en* 
raged at their infolence, and fwears never to con^ply 
trith their demands, 329 — his kingdom ravaged bf 
the rebels; ib. — is left at Odibam, in Surry, with 

I only feven knights, ib. — appeals to Langton, ib. — 
Ilia comdiands flighted by t&t prelate, 330 — is per- 
fuaded to difmifs bis German forces, ib. — is enraged 
» at hU own weaknefs, ib. — agrees to come to terms 0^ 
. accommodation with his barons, 331 — ^fends bis com- 
miffioners to meet his baron^ at a place called Runi-^ 
mede, ib. — fubmiiCvely figns ^nd fcals the charter 
rec^uired of, him, now known by the tiame of Magna 
Charta, 332 — appoints twenty-five barons as conr 
fcrvators of the public liberty, 336 — fends writs tor 
to the fherifFs with orders to Iwcar obedience to thd 
twenty-five barons, ib. — his perfidy, ib.— his fuHen de-^ 
portment, 337 — retires to ifle of Wight, ib.— fends 
to the continent to> enlift forces, ib. — complains tof 
the pope, who efpoufes his caufe, ib. — throws off hi» 
hypocrify, and again appears the tyrant, ib. — ^takesf 
the field at the head of a numerous army of Germans^ 
&c. ib. — invefts, and -takes the caftle of Roehefter/ 
338 — puts feveral of the prifoners to death, ib; — pur*' 
fues bis viftory with great fuccefs and criKkj, rb— 
burns the the towns, and exercifes the moft horriJ 
tortures on the people, ib. — is oppofed by his barons^ 
who invite over to their affiftanee Lewis fon to the 
king of France, 339 — is deferted by great number? 
of his army, 340-*-again aflembles a large force and 
directs his. route towards Licolnfiiire^ 242 — lofes hi* 
carriages, treafure, &c. and i^ himfelf hr danger o( 
leing k)ft, ib* — is thrown into a fever by the diftraftei 
ftate of his mind, ib. — his death and eharafler, ib.— * 
his iffue, 343 

j/aacj king of Cyprus, pillages the Englifli fliips, and 
jmprifons. the failors^ 281 — h totaly defeated by Rr-' 
chard L 282 
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K 



' V^TNEGlLSy king of Weflex, embraces cliriftianity, 
56 



T ANGTOJfy cardinal Stephen, chofen arcbbifliop 

'S-^ of Cahterbury, 31 1 — refufed admittance by John, 

312— joins with the barons, 323-^produces a copy 

of Henry the tirfFs charter, ib.— reproached by the 

pqpe 327, his noble reply to John, 330 

Leolfi the robber, ftabs Edmund, 88— is killed, ib. 

Leopold^ duke of Auftria, arrefts Richard 1. 285 

Ltwisy fon of Philip of France, uivited into England 

• by the barons, 340T-reduCes the caftle of Rocheftcr^ 

341— exefcifes the Xovereign authority, ib. — is dej 

ferted by the barons, ib. — rejefls the claim of Robert 

Fitzwalter, 345 — excommunicated' by thef pope, ib. 

— his army totally routed, 348 — his fleet defeated, ib. 

concludes a peace with the prote£tor, 349, — retires to 

the continent, ib. 

Longbeardf efpoufes the caufe of the poor, 278 — reprc- 

prefents the people's diftrefs to the king, ib. — obtains 

a mitigation of their taxes, ib.; — is fummoned before 

the jufticiary, 299'— appears with a formidable trairt, 

< ib. — Qies to the church of St. Mary le Bow, ib.-^cx- 

ecuted, ib. — is revered as a (aim, iK 
Luidhardy a Gaulifli prelate, officiates at Canterbury, 49 

M 

sr^yf 2) parliament, what, 363 

/'^ Magna Charta, figned in Runimedef 332 — fub- 
flance of that famous deed, ib.— folemnlv confirmed, 
361 ^ 

Malcolm^ ting of Scotland, joins with Ha^x • <\ ^^''^^^^• 
car againft William, 144— invades 1? <vi^ \^o— 

wflain in battle, 173 ^Xi^\^^ 



/ 
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Mafitn tr. recommends the cru&de, 175 

Majfacrg of the Jews, 276 

Matilda^ neice to Edgar Atheling, married to Heniy % 
186 

Matilda^ or Maud» daughter to Henry H, inarried fo 
to the emperor, 199 — afterwards to the count of 
Anjou, ib.— ^her title recognized by the Englifli ba-^ 
ron^ ib. — Elands in England, 2,07 — takes pofleflioh 
of Arundel caftle, 208 — retires Jd Briftol, 209 — de- 
feats Stephen and takes him prifoner, 210 — crowned 
, at Weftminfter, 211 — attempts to abridge the barons 
povfer, lb. — her haughty and infolent condu^ 212 
•r-flies to Winchefter, ib. — b depofed, and' flies to 
Oxford, 2 i 3 — pafles over to the continent, lb. ^^ 

Mircioy kingdom of, concerted to chriftianity, 33 
^^ of Lewis, what, 373 

Montforty Simon, earl of Leicefter, attempts ad in- 
noTationih the government, 362-^en gages, the mo4C 
powerful barons, 363 — ^joins the prihce of Wales, 
368 — concludes a peace ^ith the kiftg, 369 — defeats 
the royal army, 77 1 — takes the king,, his brotherf 
and the prince of Wales prifonets, 372— his rapacious 
Avarice, 373— calls a parliament, 374 — releafes prince 
Edw^M, 376 — purfues the duke 61 Gloucefter, !!>•-*- 
IS totally defeated and flaiii, 37^ 
ifercar^ joins Edwin in a con^iracy againft William, 

144 
Mowbray, Rbbeitj Confplres againft William, II.- ly^ 
— dies in prifon, ib. 

NT 

JsjOkTiiUMBERLANDj kingdoih 6f, eintracei 
-^^ chriftianity, 52 — inhabJtarife of, attack the Ndr- 

man garrifon in Durham,^ 146 — put them all to the 

fword, ib* — deftroy the Norman garrifon in York, ib. 

— make themfelves mafter of the caftle, a^nd deftroy tbc 

wl^le garrifon, ib. 

ot>o 
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J^D 0, biftiDp of Bayeaux, defeats the carl of Nor-^ 

^^ folk, 155 — intends to purchafe the papacy, 162 

•—is feized by his brother, lb. — fent prifoner to Nor* 

mandy, 163— releafcd from his confinement, 165— 

efpoiiics the intereft of Robert, 169 

Offa^ lyrtg of £ffex, makes a pilgrimage to Rome, ^4— 

letiresintoacloifter, ib. 
Ojiwfusy Scapula, fent into Britain, 17 — defeats Ca-« 

ra£):acus, ib. 
Ordeal trizU what, 150 — ^aboHfhed by William 1/ 151 
OttOf king of Mercia, deftroys Ethelbert , at an enter- 
tainment, 53 — pays tythes to the clergy, ib. — makes 
a p^rimage to Rdoie^ ib.-— impofes the tax^ called 
Peter-pence, 54 



nANDOIfFj the pope's legate, comes over to Eng- , 
-* land, 319 — tenders a remarkable oath to John, 3^0 

1— his deteftable infolence, 321 , 
PauHnus^ takej the ille of Anglefea, 20 — defeats Boa- 

dicia, 2a— 
paulinusj bi(hop, converts Edwin to chriftianity, 52 
Peter f the hermit, preaches up the crufade, 174 * 
Peter^ bifliop of Winchcftef, made prote£lor> SS^''"^ 

brings over many of the barons, 354 
Peier-pcriQCy firft impofed by Otto, 54 
Pembroke^ earl of, fupports young Henry, 746 — 1» 
joined by many powerful barons, 347 — made pro- 
teaor, ib — totally routs the French army, 348— 
concludes a peace with Lewis, 349— his death, ib. 
Philip J kiiig of France, fcts out for the Holy Land, '^'^^ 
— ^joins Richard L at Mcffina, ib. — becomcs^ icaloua oi 
that prince 281 — arrives in P^lefti^, Vb-^^ — ^^'^^ '^^ 
concert with Richard, 282— takes A^ c\^ ol N^^^? 
ib.— declares his refolutioh of r^t,^ »q ^^f^'JX'^.^i ^^* 
-^ffito John againft hisb«d», >S)v»^*«>«VM»fJ" 



long Richard's captivity, ib. — ^fuccours prince i^rthuff 
302 — drips John of. his ^ntinental dominions, 308 
— coIle£ls a large force for invading England, 318 
~h9<xH»^ tb^ £igt qf the pqB9'« (9lUi<=?f 3^^ 



'^ afcbfaiOv>Pi^ 3iOr9-las, ^pi vautcd bty tib« ?^^^ 
3ti 

U^^gxi I. {umaAied Ceeur de Liun,^ ttfanoda the CngUfli 
throne, 274 — difcouragcs future difobediencc, (a,— ^ 
treats his ,fof n\ef ooQipatuoQs with fcora add ne|^e^ 
^•T--teuin& in his fexvice all 'ttie ficieqds p( t}ie ]^^ 
king* a76-^rdeaie9hvs rnqtbef frpjoi confii^eA^^Qjl^ ibi 
-^-^be*p? fevpurs upOA lu^ brother Jpbn^ ib. — -jeiblyes 
upon an eicpeditiod to the Holy Land, :t7.7«->fets{up 
to fale the manors and revenues of the crown, ib.-— 
hi9 (hrewd reply to the advice of a prieftj 278 — fets 
put for the Holy Land, 279 — arrives at Verelay, ib. 

. %vf.^% w».tQ the moft Iblenm exwagefnep^ vritfc tlie 
i'renohkiog, ib "^^ pM^^ ^^Y, *^!^f* of wc^thier tQ 
take (belter InMeffiri^ ib -^iiu;|Lrrei5 with tbcSiciljaa 

. \^f%i 5|?-"7 w treated witk great inipi^nge by the Mcffi- 
nefc, ib. — isattackedby the Sicilians, ib.T-aiO^ultfi ^Veif 
clj^ap4ta^^iit. iJ^-r^^fpi(ayS( hi^ ihp.dard on tbeli 
rampvU, it^— ^Ui? H^Mfifr^* '^^^If ^9 PWip, Vhp re- 

V - ij^l^ed bw to taJ^ d^wu bis ^d^dp^ 2jBi —fcts, 1^ 
again from Mefl^n^ foi; (hp Holy i^and, iK-r^ij$ a&icppia 
time overtaken by a %|in^ a^d bis {^p^ dciveu Hp^ 

, th/Bi ^aftof Cyprv^i 1ib^T-J^$ ^psk pilii?igedi ahd lui| 

, $i^mdi 4ad fQWierfit ^bwwn igta prifom by i&ac prvoce 
^Cyp^t 2$iT**«^ex^rJ» )ua trpppi^ ^d acfegts 
;h9 qr<"iW>tf. 5^8l2-»-r^t<^ ^l|C qaypital by ftoan,^ and 
-^US^ ^(^^ V^ furren4qF at di(qretian,t ijbu-»f marrkf 

a^frive&ift P^eAis^c* ib.'«?rWwp^. W pity 'pf Acre^^bi. 
•rtpbUg^ that garnfcxoL tp oipitul^tf, Hkt^jsi d^fer^ed 
•fer PWto> ai8>fn^Ji^p» ^ fub4vcR'^he qiiy p| Aii?a- 
ipn». iA^w«feaift?ci pq^y^ xiflkgsi PW, $M^#^ ^^ 
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'' Atifift f«ndtrh*« 6f the Saitcto tnttfeiOW^ ib.v*«». 
appoihtdl in hiifblicttye tf amcMftgJferiifal^ •Si- 
is trftacr a ilefc^ffity df ttAiing ^ tn srfctDhaUHMfcilion 
Wifli Satoditti i%.— cdnclftd€5 « taruce iff tfcrec ytars 
With Aat thdharch, lb.— rrfblv^i t» fehirn to Eig- 
l^hd, il>.^8 iTizrrdttttded whh 6if6t<^MtSi ik^^tifeet 
ihip^itg for Italy, ithd il i»tttkei A«ir Aqoileia, 
a85--jmt8 oh thife tMfg^ife df a pilgrim^ and thlvels 
thfdugh GtJ'fttinyj Ik— i^ fuft)efkcfid, andptor&od by 
the governor of Iftf ia, ib.— -ia obliged to take a bye- 
road, and paft flhr^jugh Vltrnia, ibw^-i^h *fcoVcned, 
and airefted by Lebpold, 4iike Df A&ftria, ib.*-is 
iifiptifoftcd ahd loaded With <*a{i;^ tb.-^i8 dtrlhr^ed , 
Into the hinds of the etnperor of Oiermahy his in- 
veterafte foe, 286— is tttiabte t^ maktJ his diftrdffes 
known to his fubje£b$ in England^ib.-^iShTachcfCPufly 
tifed by his brother Johtt, iti conjtmdHwi with tte 
king of France, 289 — is treated ti^kh the ntrhoftdif- 
mce thd cruelty by the emperdr, tQO^-^is ifirit^ 
behaviour, ib. — is accufcd by the emperor iit the ditft of 
worms of many crimes, ib. — his noble vindication of 
his innocence, 291 — is rtftored to his liberty on pro- 
mife of paying a confidcrable ranfom, ib. — returns to 
England, 294-^enters Lon^H iii tritiihph, ib'.^s 
crowned a-ne1»r a?t Witichfefter, ib.*— c6im)tes a gtf^ 
iieral council aft NottittrfiaWi, ib.— coYififca^s all bis 
ttditerous brdthcr's poffeffions, %«-^feiis fail with a 
ftrong body of forces for Normandy, 294 —forgives 
Iris brother at ehe Iftt^rtdBoft df qticfen £lisanDr,.a95 
takes the biflibp of Beauvais prifoner, ib. — ^his re- 
markable anftftef td the pepe, lAib requefted the bi- 
ftop.mightbefet a^ liberty^ fb.*-^ftfacfcs the ^aftle «f 
Chali^s, 296 — is pierced in the Ihoulder with to ar- 
tcfw ty one B^rtrarfi d# Joiirden, ib.— his' wourid 
proves in6rtal, ib.--^mafkes his ^ill, *^(j«j— otdc«« x^cv^ 
archer to be brought befwe hiwi^ ^]^^^.--4e %!ftotMft\t&^ 
at his anfwcr, and drderfi hith td X^ l^^vAsS%\ •^•-* 
his death, ib.-«-his eharaia*r> 219^^ 

Richard^ btother to Henry M, bi^ i^ ^fc vii^saAiii '^^ 

--rtfafeithcluhgd<>rtidfSfetty^ **t^^0^^ ^^' " 
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I N D iE X 

•Xihn^^tUdk {on to William, his jealoufy 'x>f his two 
brothers) i cj-^cndcavours to furprife the caftle of 
Rouen» 158 — is joined by the nobility of Normandy, 
&c. iK— takes iheltcr ift the caftle of Gcrbcray, 1 59— 
is befieged thei-e by William, ib.— defeats his father 

' in (ingle combat, ib.--is pardoned, i6<y^m^chcs 
agafinft Malcolm, king of Scotland, ib. — his unpardon- 
able indolence, 169 — makes atreaty with his brother, 
i7i-— his kindnefs to his brother Henry, 172— en- 
gages in the crufade, 175 — mortgages nis dukedom 
to his brother, 176— his gallant anions in Paleftine, 
184 — marries Sibylla, ib. — ^takcs pofleiBou of his 
dutchy« 187 — claims the Eilgliih crown, ib. — ^re- 
figns his pretenfionSf iSSt— intercedes in behalf of his 
friends, i>89— defeated and taken prifoner, 192 — 
dies in prifbn, 193 

SMcbesj reter de, perfuades Henry to invite over a' 
number of Poiftevins, 353 . 

Rof^er^ earl of Hereford, forms a confpiracy againft 
William I. 152 



^ALADIN^ fulten of Egypt, totally defeated, 283 — 

*^ concludes a truce with Richard 1. 284 

Saxansy an account of, 34 — arrive in England, 38— 

march againft the Picts and Scots, ib. — defeat them, 

ib. 
Sigeberi^ king of the Eaft- Angles, reftores chriftianity, 

■ - king of Eflex, embraces chriftianity, 54 

■■ ■' the Good, reftores the cfariftian religion in 

Eftex, 54 
Stiphiny afcends the Englifh throne, 201 — heaps fa- 
vours upon his family, ib. — grants a new charter, 
204 — promifcs to obferve the laws of Edward the 
' Confeflbr^ ib.— grants the barons a right of fortifying 
their caftle, 205 — gains a viftory over the Scots, ib. 
obliges the the bifhops to deliver up their caftles, 246 
V-is informed of Matilda's landing in England, 207 

— befieges 
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. -*-^be(feges ^ caftle of Arundel, 208 — fiiffers Mattilda 
to retire to Briftol, 209— becomes very unpopular, 
ib. — is totally defeated, 210 — taken priibner, ib.— 
is again recognized as king, 213 — is oppofed by his 
barons, 214— his whole party laid under an interdid 
by the pope, ib. — oppofed by Henry, ion of Matilda, 
215 — makes a treaty with Henry, 217-^is death 
and chara£):er, 218 
Stigand^ archbifliop of Canterbury depofed, 150 
Sweyn^ king of Denmark, invades England, 102 — de* 
feats the Englifli, 103 — the Englifli fwear allegiance 
to him, 106 — his death, ib. — joins with Edwin and 
Morcar againft William, 144 



Thomas a Bccket. Sec Becket* 

Tq/ii^ brother to king Harold, 120— <^poIes his brother, 
1 24 — affifted by the earl of FlanderjS, ib.— is routed^ 
ibr — is affifted by Harfagar, king of Norway, ib,—> 
routs the armies of Mercia and Northumberland, ib. 
«— defeated by Harold, 23--*flain in battle, ib. 



rrORTlG£RN, chofen fovereign of the Britons, 
^ 34— invites the Saxons into England, 37-^e- 

pofed by the people, 39 
ycrtimiTy raifed to the throne, 40— defeats the SaxonSj 
ib. ^ 
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TT^4LTHE0Fj engages in a confpiracy againft 
'^ William I. 153— reveals it to the king, 154— 

tried and executed, 155 
Wepx^ kingdom of, founded by Ccrdic, 55— ^converted 

to Chriftwnity, 56 

TTiIUaim 
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WlUimi iuVt (rf Normatidy/ iftervrilrd^ WITli^ the 

. iRlfti lAvad€sEt)gla»d, 120 — actoum of his birth, iib 
•*A*"Ctoldi8 the croMrn of Englatid, 1 27— actount of 
XA^ztttijf I l9--his behaviour in th6 little, ib.*— dc* 
ftAtt thfc EngliiH, i3i---mkes DoVer* isS^cf^ffcs 
lh<& iThirties at Wallingford, ib.---i8 crowried at 
Wcftnliinftit, f.39-*-tcwards his army, 140 — difarms 
the city of London, ib.-*-retumS t6 Normandy, ib. — 
iH-eVentsf a nUfiacre of the Normans, ib.— ere£b \ 
great nutfibcr of fortrefles in the kingdom, ib.-*-^ 
treats the people as a conquered nation, i44-^re\rives 
Iheodie'us ta* of Dancgck, ib- — renders abortiTfe a 
dangerous confpiracy, ib.*— his cruel u(ag6 of the 
Englifti, 145 — lays the county of Northumberland 
wafte, 148— connfcates the eftates of allthe Englifli 
gentry, ib. — orders the pleadings ifi jthc fevcral 
courts to be made in the Norman language, 149-^ 
*^ms the feudal h.v^^ ib.--divide^ all the land of 
Eftglatid into baronies, ib.— ab^lifliCs the method of 
itial by Orderi and Camp-fight, 1^1— ^carries ovCr a 
■cohMehible arrtiy of the EtigHfli to Normandy, 152 
another cdn^ifacy**forffied againft him, ib««-is op- 
pofed \j his children, 156 — is defeated in finglc 
combat by his fon Robert, 159 — is reconciled t6 him, 
1 $0— 7CC|mpiles Doomfday-bopk, ib. — makes the New 
Fb!reft, i6l'^imprifons hi5 bfortter Odo, 163— fes 
ffllfWer to tbti^rench king's raillery, 164— endeavours 
to atone for his former offences, ib.-— his fleath, 165 

« »-^haraAeraf!d iflue, 166 

Williamy II. furnamed Rufus, afcends the Englifli 
throne, 167 — crowned at .Weftminfter, ib. — orders 
anew furvey of England, 170^-mates a treaty with 

J, his brother Robert, 171 — inftance of his gcnerofity, 
173-^expsels'thfe Wdich, ib.— 'purchafe$ the dukadolp 
itf Normandy froih his bfother, t7'6-^involved in a 

, difagreeable quarrel with Anfehn, 177 — feizes the 
• ■ iaitm)ifllo?p's<enipofalities, 178— ^is menaced with the 
fentence of excommunication, i yg^-^is killed in the 
NewForeft, 181 — his charafter, 182 

♦' ' William^ 






I N D E X* 

ff^illiam^ ion to William II. recognized by the ftates o^ 
England and Normandy, 197 — is ^Irowned in his 
pattage to England, 198 

fyilliam^ fonof Robert* committed to the care of Helie 
de St, Saen, 195 — fent to the court of Anjou, ib.— « 
his great bravery, ib. — bis death, 196 
JVilliam^ king of Scotland, ravages the Northern 
parts of England, 262 — his army totally defeated^ 
lb. — taken prifoner, 263 — docs homage to Henry 11. 
5164 
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